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Courts  to  rule  on  privacy 

Judges  win 

power  in 

historic  bill 
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Ebonola  Anyaokn,  wife  of  the  Commonwealth  secretary-general,  and  Cherfe  Blair  at  yesterday’s  opening  ceremony  PHcrftxsoAPH:  murdo  macleoo 

i Echoes  of  Empire  fade  under  march 
\ of  the  New  Labour  missionaries 
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Lawrence  Donegan  on  the 

change  of  tune  in  Edinburgh 


THERE  was  a collec- 
tive intake  of  breath 
inside  Edinburgh’s 
conference  centre  as 
the  auditorium  filled  with  a 


investment,  but  the  run-up 
has  been  dominated  by  calls 
for  tongb  action  on  human 
rights  abuses  in  Nigeria. 

The  Queen,  who  is  the 


new,  synthesised  version  of  head  of  the  Conuaon- 
that  old  Empire  favourite,  wealth,  addressed  the  stun- 


God  Save  the  Queen.  It 
wasn’t  quite  Oasis,  but  nei- 
ther was  it  the  Edinburgh 
military  tattoo:  it  was  a bit 
like  the  Lighthouse  Family 
without  the  singing. 

As  Tony  Blair  made  clear 
in  his  opening  address, 
nothing  is  immune  Cram 


mil  for  the  first  time  ever 
and  tried  to  smooth  over 
controversy  surrounding 
her  recent  state  visit  to  In- 
dia and  Pakistan. 

The  £7  million  event  is 
due  to  end  on  Monday, 
after  Mr  Blair  and  fellow 
leaders  spend  tomorrow  on 


New  Labour's  reforming  the  traditional  “retreat”  in 
zeaL  not  even  the  national  St  Andrews, 
anthem,  and  certainly  not  Yesterday  the  delegates 
the  opening  ceremony  of  were  treated  to  free-form 
the  Commonwealth  Heads  ballet  by  young  men  in 


of  Government  Meeting. 
The  first  Commonwealth 


tight-fitting  trousers  said  a 
promotional  video  espons- 


heads  of  government  sum-  mg  new  Britam  which  fea- 
mlt  held  in  Britain  for  20  tured  a clip  of  a fUm  about 
years  is  devoted  to  trade  and  drug-crazed  youths  run- 


ning amok  in  their  host 
city.  The  Zimbabwean  pres- 
ident, Robert  Mugabe,  had 
clearly  never  seen  Train- 
spotting and  looked  dis- 
tinctly underawed. 

He  was  in  regal  company. 
The  Queen’s  signature  tune 
may  have  undergone  a 
make-over  but  the  lady  her-  i 
self  Is  clearly  not  for 
change.  Dressed  in  a tradi- 
tional-style outfit  the  head 
of  the  Commonwealth  jlid 
not  look  amused.  She  will 
be  comforted  to  know  that 
she  was  at  one  with  some  of 
her  subjects  In  Edinburgh. 

The  citizens  of  Edinburgh 
seem  genuinely  fed  up  with 
the  disruption’  caused  by 
the  summit  and  wonder 
aloud  about  the  relevance 
of  the  Common  wealth. 

Take  Brian  Pebbles,  the 
owner  of  a ceramic  tile 
shop  opposite  the  confer- 
ence venue.  By  the  time  the 
Queen  arrived  (around 
2-SOpan),  he  had  sold  pre- 
cisely six  tiles,  for  the 


princely  sum  of  £9.85.  He 
normally  turns  over  £1,000 
a day.  It  has  been  the  same 
since  the  roads  were  closed 
five  days  ago  and  business 
promises  to  be  just  as  poor 
until  they  open  again  next 
week. 

Elsewhere,  roads  which 
had  not  been  closed  by  the 
police  were  blocked  by  taxi  , 
drivers  angry  at  the  roads  j 
being  closed.  A temporary  , 
park-and-ride  scheme 
foiled  to  ease  the  gridlock 
— at  8.46am  there  were 
only  two  cars  in  the  1,500- 
space  site.  Edinburgh,  that 
most  genteel  and  polite  of 
cities,  appeared  to  be  in  a 
mild  state  of  civic  anarchy^ 

1 “What  has  any  of  this  got 
to  do  with  the  average  Joe 
in  Edinburgh?’’  Mr  Pebbles 
said.  “Some  of  the  people  in 
there  are  dictators,  and 
they’ll  be  dictators  when 
it’s  all  over.  What  is  the 
point  of  it  all?” 

For  an  answer,  he  need 
only  have  walked  50  yards 


along  Morrison  Street  to 
where  little  knots  of  pro- 
testers had  gathered; 
people  like  Sunil  Pal,  who 
had  travelled  overnight 
from  London  to  stand  on 
the  pavement  with  a plac- 
ard denouncing  “human 
rights  abuses  against  Hin- 
dus-in  Bangladesh”. 

“Of  course  it  is  Important 
that  these  people  are  here. 
How  else  would  the  British 
government  be-able  to  put 
pressure  ou  them  to  stop 
the  terrible  killings  in  my 
homeland,"  he  said. 

Douglas  Thompson  was 
seeking  economic  sanctions 
against  Nigeria;  Sarbjit 
Singh  Bal  was  calling  for 
Punjabi  independence;  and 
a small  group  of  gay  lights 
activists  were  calling  for 
the  allegedly  homophobic 
Zimbabwean  president  to 
undergo  something  called 
an  erotic  arousal  test. 

Nigeria  delay  decrlad, 
page  6 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affahs  Editor 

THE  Government 
yesterday  handed 
Britain's  judges 
the  power  to  en- 
force a right  to 
privacy  and  other 
fundamental  human  rights 
for  the  first  time  in  UK  law. 

The  Home  Secretary,  Jack 
Straw,  confirmed  that  incor- 
poration of  the  European 
Convention  cm  Human  Rights 
Into  British  law  is  expected  to 
lead  to  a new  judge-made  law 
of  privacy  to  deal  with  press 
intrusion. 

The  publication  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's Human  Rights  Bill 
— launched  as  “Bringing 
Britain’s  Rights  Home" 

, -was  “Welcomed,"  with  the  civil 
rights  organisation  Liberty 
describing  it  as  the  most  im- 
portant reform  in  its  68-year 
history. 

Ministers  have  also  left 
open  the  door  to  the  creation 
of  a new  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission — which  may  take 
over  the  role  of  such  bodies  as 
the  Equal  Opportunities  Com- : 
mission  — to  help  take  test 
cases  and  create  a ‘'human 
rights  culture”.  | 

Mr  Straw  said  the  legisJa-  j 
titm  would  mean  that  British 
citizens  would  no  longer  need 
to  spend  an  average  of  £30,000 
and  five  years  to  seek  redress 
in  the  European  Court  of 
Human  Rights  In  Strasbourg. 
In  future  British  judges 
would  be  able  to  enforce  those 
rights  in  UK  courts. 

He  added  that  the  legisla- 
tion would  improve  the  pro- 
tection of  basic  human  rights 
in  Britain. 

“The  UK  bad  a major  role 
in  drafting  the  convention  but 
we  have  been  almost  alone  in 
Europe  in  not  incorporating 
it  into  our  own  law.  Now, 
nearly  50  years  later,  the  Brit- 
ish people's  rights  are  coming 
home." 

It  is  expected  that  the  im- 
pact of  incorporation  of  the 
European  Convention  will  go 
deeper  than  simply  delivering 
swifter  rulings  In  areas  such 
as  gay  rights,  abuses  of  the 
rights  of  suspects,  and  t be 
freedom  of  the  press. 

Government  and  civil  lib- 
erty lawyers  expect  the  law  to" 
lead  to  the  establishment  of 
an  effective  privacy  law  for 


Main  paints 
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the  first  time  and  new  law  in 
“righl-to-Iife”  cases  such  as 
that  of  Diane  Blood. 

Although  the  legislation 
published  yesterday  is  framed 
so  that  Individuals  can  act 
against  “public  authorities" 
which  abuse  their  rights,  law- 
yers expect  the  courts  to  rule 
that  victims  of  press  intru- 
sion could  now  seek  redress 
in  the  British  courts  for  the 
first  time. 

They  will  be  able  to  argue 
that  the  “public  authorities" 
in  the  form  of  the  courts  and 
the  Press  Complaints  Com- 
mission have  been  unable  to 
provide  them  with  redress. 

The  detail  in  the  proposals 
shows  that  ministers  have  de- 
cided not  to  empower  the 
courts  to  strike  down  offend- 
ing Acts  of  Parliament,  but  In- 
stead judges  will  be  able  to 
declare  that  the  law  is  incom- , 


patible  with  the  convention. 
“It  will  almost  certainly 
prompt  the  Government  and 
Parliament  to  change  the 
law,"  said  a white  paper  pub- 
lished yesterday. 

Civil  rights  campaigners 
had  feared  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  go  for  a “weak” 
form  of  incorporation. 

“For  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  ordinary  people  will 
be  able  to  challenge  abuses  of 
their  rights  through  the  Brit- 
ish courts.  This  bill  tips  the 
balance  of  power  from  politi- 
cians to  the  people,"  said 
Andrew  Puddephatt  of  Char- 
ter 88.  John  Wadham  of  Lib- 
erty added:  “We've  been  cam- 
paigning for  it  for  years. 
We're  absolutely  delighted.” 

There  was  disappointment 
at  the  immediate  absence  of  a 
Human  Rights  Commission 
but  Sarah  Spencer  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Public  Policy 
Research,  who  has  cam- 
paigned for  the  new  body,  was 
optimistic. 

“The  White  Paper  clearly 
leaves  the  door  open  for  a 
commission  at  a future  date 
pending  further  discussions 
with  the  Commission  for 
Racial  Equality  and  the  Equal 
Opportunities  Commission 
on  its  scope." 

The  Shadow  Home  Secre- 
tary, Brian  Mawhinney, 
feared  the  judges'  new  powers 
would  undermine  parliamen- 
tary sovereignty  but  his  oppo- 
sition was'  undermined  by 
support  for  the  proposals 
from  fellow  shadow  cabinet 
member  John  Maples. 

trader  comment,  page  8 
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Vicar  in  affair  guilly  of  ‘scandalous  behaviour9 


David  Ward 


A CHURCH  court  last 
night  found  proved  a 
charge  of  scandalous 
behaviour  levelled  against  a 
rector  who  was  said  to  have 
bad  a six-year  affair  with  a 
married  woman. 

The  Rev  Clifford  WSDiams, 
rector  of  Benllech  on  Angle- 
sey, north  Wales,  was  charged 
at  a rarely  convened  Provin- 
cial Court  of  the  Church  in 
Wales  with  conduct  giving 
•'just  cause  for  scandal  or  of- 
fence”. He  could  now  be 
stripped  of  his  Holy.  Orders.  . 

The  charge  was  brought  by 
the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  the  Rt 
Rev  Barry  Morgan,  following 


Ml*-  . 


Clifford  Williams:  could  be 
stripped  of  Us  Holy  Orders 


allegations  from  several 
sources.  A second  charge 
against  Mr  Williams,  con- 
cerning his  behaviour 
towards  another  woman  pa- 
rishioner. Anne  WDHams  (no 
relation)  was  not  proven. 

Mr  Williams  had  denied 
having  ah  affair  with  Iris 
Green  and  rejected  accusa- 
tions that  he  had  for  sfrr  years 
made  love  to  her  at  her  home, 
in  his  car  and  on  the  beach.  ' 

Mrs  Green  had  told  the 
court  that  Mr  Williams  se- 
duced her  while  she  was 
grieving  for  the  death  of  her 
son.  She  bad  not  been  able  to 
believe  it  when;  as  they  sat  on 
the  sofa,  he  had  told  her  he 
wanted  to  make  love  to  her. 
She  said:  “My  words  I remem- 


ber clearly  were,  *You  can’t  — 
you're  a vicar,  you’re 
married.' " 

She  told  the  court  in  Caer- 
narfon that  Mr  Williams, 
married  with,  three  sons,  had 
rebuilt  her  life  and  that  she 
had  felt  reborn  when  he  had 
made  love  to  her  at  her  home 
on  the  island.  "‘From  then  it 
was  always  making  love,  al- 
| ways."  Mr  Williams  was  al- 
leged to  have  called  her  his 
"hot  spot"  and  left  her  a note, 
using  the  pseudonym  Jack, 
asking  her  to  keep  one  day 
“honk-free'’  for  him. 

Mrs  Green  also  claimed 
that  Mr  Williams  had  asked 
her  if  she  would  join  him  and 

another  woman  for  tbree-in- 
the-bed  sex.  She  said  he  was  a 


man  who  thrived  on  excite- 
ment, needing  different 
women  and  different  loca- 
tions. She  claimed  he  liked 
watching  himself  in  mirrors 
while  having  sex  and  had 
wanted  to  take  photographs 
as  they  made  love. 

Mr  Williams  described  Mrs 
Green  as  a possessive  woman 
who  had  had  a relationship 
with  another  woman.  He  said 
he  had  once  discovered  her 
having  sex  with  a man  of  22  , 
when  she  was  54.  He  said  Mrs  | 
Green  had  "stalked"  him  but 
she  said  she  had  repeatedly 
tried  to  end  the  affair. 

Mr  Williams’s  wife, 
Gwenda,  did  not  give  evi- 
dence during  the  five-day 
hearing.  But  yesterday  she 


challenged  her  husband's 
statement  that  they  were  liv- 
ing  together  as  man  and  wife. 

In  an  affidavit  she  said; 1 
“We  have  been  married  since 
1969.  I have  been  informed 
that  my  husband  stated  to  the 
Provincial  Court  bearing  at 
Caernarfon,  that  he  and  i are 
living  as  man  and  wife.  This 
is  not  true.  Since  September 
1996 1 have  slept  in  a separate 
bedroom,  we  do  not  have  a 
sexual  relationship,  nor  do  7 
cook  for  him,  nor  do  we  eat 
together.  I regard  the  mar- 
riage as  over  and  anticipate 
instigating  divorce  proceed- 
ings, And  finally,  as  a result 
<Sf  the  breakdown  of  the  mar- 
riage, I have  found  a new 
relationship.” 
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Fashion  PRs  reel 
after  absolutely 
ghastly  faux  pas 


Saturday  October  25 1997 


Sarah  Bosetey 


IT  WAS  all  absolutely  fab- 
ulous as  the  organisers  of 
the  British  Fashion 
Awards  knocked  back  a few 
slugs  of  well-earned  bubbly 
while  glittering  prizes  were 
tossed  to  the  stars  of  haute 
couture  at  the  Albert  HalL 
And  then  it  all  went  hor- 
ribly wrong. 

It  should  have  been  de- 
signer Antonio  Berardi’s 
big  night.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  Clements  Ribeiro’s. 
The  card  pulled  out  of  the 
winning  envelope  for  New 
Generation  Designer  of  the 
Year  bore  the  name  of  last 
year’s  winner.  Up  swept 
the  Ribeiro  duo,  smiling 
with  delighted  surprise, 
while  Berardi  was  rooted  to 
his  seat,  speechless. 

Sadly,  the  looks  on  the 
faces  of  those  who  realised 
the  mistake  — and  particu- 
larly Life  PR,  run  by  Lynne 
Franks,  the  inspiration  for 
Edina  in  Absolutely  Fabu- 
lous — will  not  be  shared 
with  a wider  audience.  At 
the  end  of  a day  of  mortifi- 
cation for  Life  and  the  Brit- 
ish Fashion  Council,  Chan- 
nel 5 scrubbed  the  incident 
from  its  recorded  coverage 
of  Wednesday’s  show, 
which  went  out  last  night. 

The  morning  after  the 
event  was  as  big  a hangover 
as  it  could  have  been  for 
Life  PR,  which  had  orga- 
nised the  voting  by  600 
fashion  celebrities.  The  dis- 
crepancy between  the  an- 
nouncement and  the  ad- 
vance press  release  was 
quickly  spotted.  Life  and 
the  BFC  wallowed  so  deep 
in  apologies  it  was  obvious 
they  would  have  been 
happy  to  be  swallowed  up. 

“Everybody  takes  at  face 
value  what  is  announced,” 


Antonio  Berardi,  the  rightful  winner,  denied  the  fashion 
award  by  an  ‘awful  mistake'  photograph:  alex  lentati 


said  John  Wilson,  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  BFC,  who  had 
not  been  told  the  names  of 
the  winners  in  advance. 
“Not  until  we  had  got  out  of 
the  atmosphere  did  people 
think  it  doesn't  seem  to  be 
right  somewhere. 

“The  person  responsible 
was  genuinely  convinced 
that  Clements  Ribeiro  had 
won  the  award.”  He  admit- 
ted it  was  “a  great  embar- 
rassment to  me  personally” 
but  “in  the  best  orders  of 
society  mistakes  are  made. 
It  Is  human  error.” 

An  agonised  spokes- 
woman for  Life  PR  said: 
“It's  been  a very  bad  day  in 


here  and  we  are  terribly 
upset.  The  person  involved 
Is  absolutely  mortified.  It  is 
an  awful  mistake.” 

It  was  left  to  the  design- 
ers to  be  gracious  and, 
whatever  their  private  feel- 
ings. they  were.  Suzanne 
Clements  and  Inado  Ri- 
beiro issued  a statement 
saying:  “We  accept  the 
apology  of  the  British  Fash- 
ion Council.  Having  won 
the  award  for  New  Genera- 
tion last  year  and  now  been 
nominated  for  Designer  of 
the  Year,  we  are  more  than 
happy  to  see  a new, 
younger  designer  win  the 
award  this  time.” 
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Midiael  White  and 
Charlotte  Demur 


Gordon  brown 

demonstrated  his 
determination  to 
thee  down  critics 
of  Labour’s  posi- 
tion on  the  single  currency  by 
bringing  forward  to  Monday 
his  long-awaited  statement  to 
the  Commons. 

The  Chancellor’s  announce- 
ment, now  timed  for  MPs' 
first  day  back  at  Westminster 
after  their  prolonged  summer 
recess,  will  ini  effect  role  out 
British  membership  of  the 
European  Union’s  eurocur- 
rency project  until  after  the 
next  general  election. 

The  move  was  agreed  with 
Tony  Blair  and  announced  by 
the  Treasury  last  night 
shortly  after  the  close  of  trad- 
ing on  a jittery  Stock  Ex- 
change in  London. 

It  closed  21.3  points  down 
last  night  amid  signs  that 
fears  of  a global  market  melt- 
down — including  London's 
sharp  fell  on  “Brown  Mon- 
day” — are  easing  as  cautious 
confidence  returns.  The 
Chancellor  was  “acting  deci- 
sively to  stop  speculation  by 
making  the  statement  to  Par- 
liament at  the  earliest  poss- 
ible opportunity",  officials 
said  last  night 
The  Treasury’s  move  was 
welcomed  by  the  Liberal 
Democrats,  but  condemned 
as  part  of  a “Dutch  auction." 
by  disappointed  pro-Euro- 
pean Tories  and  by  William 
Hague's  shadow  team,  which 
hardened  its  own  anti- single 

currency  position  this  week 
by  ruling  it  out  for  10  years. 

That  is  double  Mr  Brown’s  i 
expected  moratorium,  de- 
signed  to  provide  a period  of 
stability  for  sterling  after  I 


Inado  Ribeiro  and  Suzanne  Clements,  wrongly  named  New 
Generation  Designer  of  the  Year  photograph  cave  bbctt 


“flrst  wave”  currenctes^ Join 
the  euro  in  1999  ahead  of  the 
scheduled  issue  of  notes  ana 
coins  in  2002.  The  Govern- 
ment wants  to  see  if  ami  how 
it  works  and  to  get  Britain  s 
economic  cycle  closer  m*o 
step  with  France  and  Ger- 
many before  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  say  Yes. 

A prior  referendum  would 
be  needed  and  a remote  chance 
remains  that  Mr  Brownwfll 
try  to  leave  himself  a small 
loophole  on  Monday  in  case 
unforeseen  events  require  a 
change  of  position  before  the 
□ext  election. 

Tory  HQ  said  Mr  Browns 
hand  bad  been  forced  because 
the  row  over  the  Cabinet’s 
gfartrp  on  the  euro  coincided 
with  global  turbulence  on  the 
world's  markets.  It  was  trig- , 
gered  by  this  week’s  sharp  fell 
on  the  long-buoyant  Hong 
g^ng  stock  exchange  as  the 
post-colonial  administration 
fought  to  defend  the  HE  dol- 
lar’s exchange  rate  by  raising 
interest  rates. 

strmg  by  charges  that  their 
“incompetence  and  indeci- 
sion” had  worsened  the  crisis 
— which  appeared  to  be  easing 
in  Asia,  Europe  and  on  Wall 
Street  yesterday  — ministers 
and  their  trials  said  Mon- 
day’s statement  would  be  de- 
finitive, detailed  and  clear. 

But  no  further  hints  or 
“spin"  medicine  will  be  avail- 
able until  the  Chancellor 
speaks,  probably  with  Mr  Blair 
at  hia  side  if  the  Common- 
wealth summit  ends  on  time  in 
Edinburgh.  That  was  being 
seen  as  a gag  on  Labour  spin 
doctors  in  Whitehall  last  night 
“Whatever  people  say  about 
the  events  of  the  last  week,  [Mr 
Blair]  believes  we  have  the 
right  policy  and  that  Is  what 
matters,”  a Downing  Street 
aide  fold  reporters  at  the  sum- 


mit “The 
vious  gov 


Mr  Blair,  who  wfll  ffoPtBe 
the  details  of  the  statetnent 
with  Mr  Brown 
morning,  would  nave  raped 
awkward  Tory  probtogat  FMs 
question  time  on  Wednesday. 
Before  the  Treasury  s ^an- 
nouncement  the  governor  ja 
the  Bank  of  England,  Eddfe 
George,  had  warned  a London 
conference  that  Britain  wopga- 
have  to  stick  to  easwndc  drag- 
pline  in  or  outside  the  stop* 
currency  — as  ministers  are 
painfully  aware.  . . •- 

“Outs  or  potential  prejtos 
should  not  attempt  to  aqflalt 
any  perceived  and  certainly 
short-term  advantage  from  the 
additional  policy  freedoms 
they  may  have  an  the  oatsfda" 
said  the  Euro-agnostic  Mr 
George.  'Theysfanuld  pefigt 
in  macro-economic,  fiscal  rac 
monetary  discipline  in  paraHH. 

with  the  EMU  countries.**  . 

The  same  conference  heal’d 
a rebuke  from  a different 
stance,  that  of  Tory  EU  cap- 
missions'  Sir  Leon.  Britten,  .hr 
eaom«  to  me  that  in  the  1st 
week  or  so  we  have  seen  sette 
indications  of  the  pdlitfcsdof 
EMU,  within  the  current  UK 
government  at  least  — tp  a 
very  unedifying  form  but 
we  have  heard  rather  less 
about  the  practicalities. 

“The  events  of  the  last  week 
show  that  spinning  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  proper  debate^and 
<toeitttnn  making,"  he  Wanted. 

“I  must  say.  that  seen  Jrcm 
Brussels,  the  recent  turn  of 
events  In  London  has  tinder- 
m farad  not  only  the  Govern- 
ment's credibility  In  the  mar- 
kets but  also  its  aspirations  to 
leadership  in  Europe."  r 

No  respite  forth*  narioate, 
pm  11 
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The  weather  in  Europe 


Television  and  radio  — Saturday 
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T^rry  Venables  and  Eddie  Ashby  (right)  became  business  associates  when  Ashby  was  developing  a board  game  called  The  Manager.  That  led  to  their  involvement  at  White  Hart  Lane  (below)  with  Spurs  main  photograph-  kippa  matthews 

Bankrupt’s  board  games  led  to  jail 


£ f It  is  a regrettable  and 
■ ■ sad  aspect  of  this  case 
that  you  [Ashby] . . . chose 
to  call  as  a witness  on  your 
behalf  your  boss,  Terry 
Venables,  to  give  evidence 
which  the  jury  plainly  found 
to  be  at  best  fanciful  and  at 
worst  intended  by  you 
both  to  deliberately  and 
dishonestly  mislead  them 
as  to  the  true  position. 

“I  have  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  myself  in 
preferring  the  ■ ■ 
second  view.  J J 

Judge  Timothy  Pontius 


«M||V  .7  ' : 


Duncan  CampbeH 
Crfma  Correspondent 


■hHE  bar  at  Scribes 
club  in  Ken- 
V ■ sington,  west  Lon- 
don,  was  crowded 
: , when  a distin- 
guished journalist  of  the  old 
school  banged  his  glass  loudly 
on  the  counter  and  called  the 
company  to  order.  Thanking 
hie  fellow  drinkers  for  their 
Kflplpftp-,  he  then  asked  in  ring- 
ing tones  if  all  those  present 
who  had  served  fewer  than 
three  years  in  Her  Majesty's 
prison  system  could  kindly 
leave  the  bar..  No  one  moved. 
“Aa  l thought,”  he  said. 

•"Carry  on  drinking,  gentae- 
Tfcen." 

.--Yesterday  one-  of  the  key 
players  In  Scribes  West  and 
one  pfttie  characters  to  whom 
the  remarks  might  well  have 
been  Addressed  joined  the 
ranks- rf  those  drinkers  who 
had  given,  pleasure  to  the 
Queeh.  Eddle  Ashby,  aged  53, 
thedose  business  associate  of 


former  England  coach  and 
Tottenham  Hotspur  manager 
Terry  Venables,  was  jailed  at 
Knightsbridge  crown  court 
for  four  months  for  assisting 
in  managing  both  Tottenham 
Hospur  and  Scribes  West  in 
"flagrant”  breach  of  a bank- 
ruptcy disqualification.  He 
was  convicted  of  (bur  sepa- 
rate offences  under  .the  Com- 
pany Directors  Disqualifica- 
tion Act 

Judge  Timothy  Pontius 
criticise!  both  Ashby  and 
Terry  Venables,  who  had  ear- 
lier given  evidence  fbr  him, 
for  “deliberately  and  dishon- 
estly" trying  to  mislead  the 
jury.  The  judge  told  Ashby  he 
would  have  bad  "considera- 
bly more  respect”  for  him  if 
he  had  had  the  “courage  and 
common  sense  to  recognise 
the  unassailable  strength  of 
evidence  against  you  and 
plead  guilty  at  the  outset". 

He  added:  “It  is  a regret- 
table and  sad  aspect  of  this 
case  that  you.  a person  of  im- 
peccable character  hitherto, 
chose  blatantly  to  give  per- 


jured evidence  before  the  jury 
and,  more  seriously,  to  call  as 
a witness  on  your  behalf  your 
boss,  Terry  Venables,  to  give 
evidence  which  the  jury 
plainly  found  to  be  at  best  fan- 
rtful  and  at  worst  intended  by 
you  both  to  deliberately  and 
dishonestly  mislead  them  as 
to  the  true  position.  I have  not 
the  Slightest  hesitation  myself 
in  preferring  the  second 
view.” 

Ashby’s  barrister,  Adrian 
Fulford  QC;  asked  for  his  ch- 
eat to  be  given  a community 
sentence  rather  than  jail  be- 
cause he  was  suffering  from 
"grievous  anxiety”  about  the 
spectre  of  life  behind  bars  and 
was  frightened  of  what  lay  in 
store  for  him. 

But  the  judge  told  Ashby  a 
term  inside  was  appropriate 
for  such  a blatant  offence,  al- 
though “little  more  than  a sal- 
utary clang  of  the  prison 
gates  is  necessary  to  punish 
you  and  deter  others”. 

He  duly  jailed  Ashby  for. 
four  months  on  each  count  to 
be  served  concurrently  so 


that  “as  an  act  of  mercy”  he 
will  be  able  to  join  his  family 
at  their  home  in  Midhurst. 
West  Sussex,  in  time  for 
Christmas.  Ashby  was  also 
disqualified  from  being  a 
company  director  for  seven 
years,  a term  that  will  run 
alongside  a nine-year  ban  im- 
posed last  year  by  the  High 
Court. 

Ashby  was  the  classic  wide- 
boy  Arthur  Daley  business- 
man. His  Kleentech  Interna- 
tional company,  which 
specialised  in  cleaning  sewers 
and  pipes,  had  been  highly 
successful  In  the  early  1980s  < 
and  he  swiftly  expanded  into 
other  areas,  becoming  a direo- ! 
tor  of  no  fewer  that  43 
companies.  , 

But  he  over-extended  him- 
self and  by  1986  Kleentech 
had  hit  problems  and  gone 
into  receivership-  At  the  time 
of  his  final  bankruptcy  hear- 
ing at  Brighton  county  court 
in.  June  1991  he  had  debts  of 
£800,000,  a string  of  disap- 
pointed creditors  and  no 
assets. 


He  came  across  Terry  Vena- 
bles because  he  was  trying  to 
develop  what  he  hoped  would 
be  a money-spinning  board 
game  called  The  Manager  and 
Venables  was  the  obvious 
person  to  help  out  The  two 
men  became  business  asso- 
ciates and  Ashby  played  a 
major  part  in  negotiations 
around  Venables'  initial  in- 
volvement with  Spurs  after 
its  takeover  by  the  head  of 
Amstrad,  Alan  Sugar. 

The  actual  role  Ashby 
played  was  never  entirely 
dear.  At  the  dub’s  headquar- 
ters at  White  Hart  Lane  he 
was  described  an  the  switch- 
board as  being  the  general 
manager,  but  a spokesman  for 
Sugar,  when  Ashby's  role 
first  came  under  scrutiny  five 
years  ago,  said  that  Ashby's 
job  was  to  do  with  “person- 
nel,-property  and  marketing” 
and  he  was  not  entitled  to  the 
title  of  general  manager.  He 
was  reported  at  the  time  to 
have  been  involved  with  the 
transfer  erf  Paul  Gascoigne  to 
the  Italian  dub  Lazio  but 


Ashby  himself  said  that  he 
was  little  more  than  a “glori- 
fied secretary”,  acting  as  Ven- 
ahles’  “eyes  and  ears”  both  at 
Spurs  and  Venables  newly  ac- 
quired dub,  Scribes  West  For 
this  be  picked  up  a salary  of 
£96,000  a year. 

Venables  was  not  aware  at  < 
the  time  that  Ashby  was  an ! 
undischarged  bankrupt  and 
said  during  two  days  in  the 
witness  box  that  he  was  very 
unhappy  when  he  found  out  | 
But  the  boardroom  rows : 
which  pitted  Sugar  against 
Venables  at  Spurs  in  the  early 
1990s  were  reaching  their 
height  and  at  that. stage 
Ashby’s  business  -dealings 
came  under  scrutiny.  Fol- 
lowing a showdown  with 
Sugar,  both  he  and  Venables 
departed  in  acrimony  in  1993. 

Meanwhile,  Ashby  had  also 
been  a director  and  company 
secretary  of  Scribes  West,  a 
watering  hole  in  the  base- 
ment beneath  Associated 
Newspapers  in  Kensington 
that  increasingly  attracted  a 
clientele  which  included 
some  of  London’s  underworld 
— leading  to  the  intervention 
made  by  the  weary  journalist 
curious  as  to  how  many  vil- 
lains might  be  among  the 
drinkers.  Former  members 
departed,  resisting  the  lure  of 
hearing  a former  England 
coach  crooning  My  Way  on 
the  karaoke  machine.  The 
dub  premises  are  now  under 
new  management  with  a new 
name. 

Meanwhile.  Ashby  had  fid- 
lowed  Venables  to  Ports- 
mouth PC  — where  the  for- 
mer England  coach  is 
chairman  — as  his  assistant 
and  that  was  his  post  at  the 
time  of  the  trial. 

Right  to  the  end,  the  bespec- 
tacled  Ashby  denied  any 
wrongdoing;  resisting  the  op- 
i portunity  to  plead  guilty  and 
possibly  escape  jail.  He 
blamed  Alan  Sugar  for  his 
troubles  — and  was  attacked 
by  the  judge  for  doing  so  — 
and  denied  that  he  had  ever 
signed  cheques  as  a director 
of  Scribes  West  or  as  general 
manager  of  Spurs  and  hoped 
that  the  jury  would  believe 
his  version  of  events.  They 
did  not 

Now  the  man  who  briefly 
made  his  fortune  cleaning  out 
the  sewers  win  find  himself 
listening  to  the  “salutary 
dang”  of  the  prison  door  as 
he  joins  a different  sort  of 
club  from  the  two  that  were  to 
lead  to  his  final  downfall- 


Dan  Atkinson 

on  ‘phoenix’ 
traders  who 
exploit  the  line 
between  crime 
and  bad  luck 

A HARD  core  of  rogue  di- 
rectors running  "phoe- 
nix” companies  that  go 
bankrupt,  leaving  creditors 
unpaid,  and  reappear 
under  a new  name  else- 
where are  the  target  erf  a 
crackdown  by  Labour’s 
Consumer  and  Corporate 
Affairs  Minister,  Nigel 
Griffiths. 

He  has  put  the  “phoenix” 
traders  on  notice  that  the 
existing  law  will  he  used 
more  aggressively,  both  to 
bar  them  from  Britain’s 
boardrooms  and  to  “name 
and  shame”  them  In  public. 

In  a textbook  case,  a 
phoenix  company  will  es- 
tablish lines  of  credit  and 
take  deposits  from  the  pub- 
lic — for  furniture  or  holi- 
days, for  example  — and 
then  fold,  its  directors 
claiming  the  full  protection 
of  limited  liability  and  free 
to  set  up  a similar  opera- 
tion elsewhere. 

Alarm  in  Whitehall  is 
triggered  by  growing  evi- 
dence that  rogue  directors 
are  exploiting  the  more 
humane  insolvency  laws 
that  have  come  Into  force 
since  the  mid-1980s  to 
abuse  the  trust  of  honest 
businessmen  and  the 
public. 

Mr  Griffiths  has  ar- 
ranged a meeting  with  Con- 
struction Minister  Nick 
Raynsfbrd  to  disChss  an  un- 
usual number  of  bankrupt- 
cies in  a booming  building 
trade. 

In  Jone,  Mr  Griffiths 
named  and  shamed  travel 
agent  and  tour  operator 

Shawnan  P-nmnurniratiniiR, 

which  had  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness in  1994  leaving  more 
than  700  customers  out  of 1 
pocket.  Losses  in  this  case, 
described  as  shocking  by 
the  minister,  topped 
£400,000.  I 

“Phoenix”  trading  — in 
effect  an  abuse  of  the  lim- 
ited-liability privileges  af- 
forded to  companies  — is  a 
long-standing  problem  that  | 


inhabits  the  grey  area  be- 
tween crime  and  bad  luck. 
A firm  set  up  explicitly  to 
defraud  people  would  not 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  law 
as  a limited-liability  com- 
pany. the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry  con- 
firmed yesterday,  and 
would  be  dealt  with  by  the 
police.  But  the  classic  phoe- 
nix operation  has  all  the 
appearances  of  a genuine 
business  that  went  under  in 
the  normal  way;  this  allows 
its  directors  to  move  on, 
leaving  debts  to  creditors 
and  consumers. 

No  one  is  suggesting  Mr 
Ashby's  string  of  business 
failures  represents  hard- 
core phoenix  trading,  al- 
though it  may  well  fit  into 
the  neighbouring  category 
reserved  for  the  wreckage 
left  behind  by  businessmen 
who  are  either  so  hopeless 
or  so  reckless  that  their  in- 
solvency record  comes 
close  to  abuse  of  limited 
liability. 

The  Company  Directors 
Disqualification  Act  1986  is 
the  chief  weapon  wielded 
by  the  DTI  against  both 
phoenix  traders  and  the 
“hopeless  and  reckless”.  It 
allows  the  DTI  to  ask  the 
court  to  disqoallfy  a person 
for  up  to  15  years  from 
being  either  a formal  com- 
pany director  or  a 
“shadow”  director  — some- 
one without  the  formal  title 
but  fulfilling  the  same  role. 

Social  changes  bave 
helped  create  a climate  in 
which  rogue  directors  can 
nourish.  Thirty  years  ago. 
bankruptcy  — personal  or 
corporate  — was  a matter 
of  personal  shame,  on  a par 
with  divorce.  Today,  for  the 
unscrupulous  or  plain  trn- 
talented  businessman,  it 
has  become  a routine  busi- 
ness strategy,  an  option  for 
the  future  almost  on  a par 
with  legitimate  strategies, 
such  as  offering  shares  to 
the  public  or  setting  up  a 
joint  venture. 

As  a result  the  authori- 
ties are  hitting  back:  dis- 
qualifications of  directors 
rose  43  per  cent  during  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year 
against  the  same  period  of 

1996,  with  300  facing  ban- 
ning orders.  Daring  1996/ 
97,  a record  1,219  directors 
were  disqualified,  the  vast 
majority  (1,040)  in  connec- 
tion with  the  failures  of 
their  companies. 
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4 BRITAIN 

Seeking 

Robinson 

Mark'll 

John  Mullin  on  state  of  play  in 
presidential  contest  between  a 
man  and  four  women,  with  UK 
academic  as  bookies*  favourite 


IN  THE  old  days,  it  was 
simple.  Select  an  old  time- 
server from  within 
Fianna  Fail  ranks,  apply 
the  Buggtns’  turn  principle 
and  look  forward  to  his  elec- 
toral success.  Thus  were 
selected  the  first  six  presi- 
dents of  the  Republic  of 
Ireland. 

That  all  changed  seven 
years  ago.  Brian  Lenihan. 
sidekick  of  then  Taoiseach 
Charlie  Haughey,  was  caught 
lying  over  attempts  to  exert 
political  influence  over  a pre- 
vious president  Mary  Robin- 
son, a radical  lawyer,  came 
from  nowhere  to  win. 

She  was  scrupulous  never 
to  overstep  her  constitutional 
powers.  They  are  few  enough, 
theoretically  important  but 
practically  uncontro ve rs iaL 
raiding  to  refer  contentious 
legislation  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  dissolving  of 
Parliament 

But  Mrs  Robinson  grasped 
their  symbolic  significance. 
As  Ireland’s  first  citizen,  she 
threw  herself  into  a flurry  of 
engagements,  often  involving 
the  needy.  Her  radicalism 
was  still  there,  but  photo  op- 
portunities were  her  weapon. 
Ftom  her  ever-present  Aids 
ribbon  to  shaking  Gerry 


The  media  call  her 
arrogant,  evasive, 
patronising, 
dismissive  and 
intimidating’ 

Adams’s  hand  before  the  IRA 
called  a ceasefire,  she  made 
her  political  points. 

Ireland  is  changed-  divorce 
is  now  legal,  it  is  possible  to 
go  abroad  for  abortion,  and 
homosexuality  is  no  longer  a 
criminal  offence.  The  econo- 
my Is  rampant  None  of  it  is 
directly  down  to  Mrs  Robin- 
son, although  she  captured 
the  mood  of  transition. 

Into  this  state  of  flux  has 
corner 'xnasf  arresting  presi- 
dential election. 

There  are  five  candidates, 
with  Derek  Nally,  the  lane 
man,  a late  entrant  At  first  it 
seemed_more  progress  that 
the  candidates  were  women. 
But  It  dawned  that  each,  Dana 
aside,  was  conceived  as  presi- 
dential material  by  political 
men  in  suits,  desperately 
seeking  Robinson  Mark  IL 

They  have  grappled,  usu- 
ally unsuccessfully,  with 
what  the  presidency  is  and 
what  they  want  to  do  with  it 

Adi  Roche  aims  to  repre- 
sent the  white  of  the  tricol- 
our, because  that  represents 
peace.  Dana  wants  to  "shine  a 
light  in  our  community 
where  there  are  those  who 
feel  threatened  or  where 
there  are  those  who  feel  just  a 
little  light  shone  on  them 
would  help”. 

Mary  McAleese,  a top  aca- 
demic at  Queen’s  University, 
Belfast,  had  a shot  at  it  too: 
"The  only  stranger  in  Ireland 
is  a friend  you  have  yet  to 
meet.” 

Prof  McAleese’s  success  in 
becoming  the  Fianna  Fail 
standard-bearer  shattered  the 
Dublin  political  establish- 
ment A colleague  at  Queen’s 


Dana’s  lesson 
for  the  doubters 


John  HuBbi 
Ireland  correspondent 

SPORTING  her  ban- 
danna, Claire  Bren- 
nan, aged  15,  looked 
across  at  Loreto  College’s 
visitor  after  the  bad  news 
had  been  broken,  and  said 
soothingly:  “Well,  it’s  the 
taking  part  which  counts." 
Her  chums,  all  in  gtrafiar 
headgear,  dissolved  in  em- 
barrassed giggles. 

Dana  Rosemary  Scallon, 
who  had  Just  learned  she 
name  third  in  the  Dublin 
convent  school's  mock  elec- 
tion, reacted  with  the  cus- 
tomary charm  that  has  sur- 
prised pundits. 

The  bandannas?  Tbey 
were  part  of  the  third  year 
election  project,  when  each 
class  had  to  invent  a win- 
ning slogan  for  one  of  the 
candidates. 

Denise  Tynan,  15.  devised 
“Don't  Ban  Dana”.  Her  slo- 
gan meant  that  liberals 
should  respect  conserva- 
tive candidates,  she  said. 
Dana,  aged  44,  was  meant 

to  be  the  joke  candidate: 
the  Catholic  Ayatollah,  as 
one  newspaper  columnist 
put  it,  whose  staunch  views 
against  abortion  would 
threaten  the  impartiality  of 
the  presidency  and  throw 
Ireland  back  to  the  past. 

She  Is  unlikely  to  win  on 


Thursday,  but  she  has 
brought  a freshness  and 
vigour  to  the  campaign. 

Dana  was  an  hour  late  ar- 
riving at  Loreto.  But  she 
stuck  around  for  ages  after- 
wards, charming  the  nuns, 
and  turned  a 10-minute 
visit  into  an  hour. 

Dana  was  first  ap- 
proached to  stand  by  funda- 
mentalist Catholics.  She 
was  wise  enough  to  dis- 
tance herself  and  has 
tapped  into  something 
more  than  the  enduring 
Church  constituency. 
There  Is  grudging  respect 
from  the  chattering  classes. 

Dana  is  a mother  of  four, 
who  presents  her  own  chat 
show  on  a religious  cable 
TV  channel  in  the  US, 
where  she  lives.  But  voters 
still  see  her  as  the  16-year- 
old  who  won  the  Eurovi- 
sion Song  Contest  as  a 
Derry  schoolgirl  in  1970-  _ 1 

Her  drill  has  been  to  give 
few  hostages  to  fortune. 
She  is  Queen  of  Empty  i 
Rhetoric,  but  somehow 
manages  to  make  It  sound  I 
deep.  Rather  like  Mary 
Robinson,  in  feet. 

Still,  Mary  BanottL  won 
the  Loreto  poll,  with  Mary 
McAleese  coming  second. 
Dana  will  do  better  on 
I Thursday  than  anyone  ex- 
I pected.  Even  her  critics 
agree  that  she  proved  her- 
[ self  an  adept  ambassador. 
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was  less  surprised;  “She  has 
an  uncanny  ability  to  position 
hersdt” 

Prof  McAleese  pipped  the 
former  Taoiseach  to  the  par- 
ty’s nomination,  benefiting 
from  the  Anyone  But  Albert 
Reynolds  campaign.  It  mixed 
long-standing  vendettas  with 
tears  that  he  was  a throwback 
to  the  old  ages.  But  she  had, 
crucially,  mounted  an  assidu- 
ous lobbying  campaign  to  se- ' 
duce  Fianna  Fail  members  of  j 
the  Dail  (TDs). 

Aside  from  Mr  Reynolds, 
the  biggest  victim  of  Prof 
McAleese’s  victory  was  Ms 
Roche,  the  anti-nuclear  cam- 
paigner. She  too  is  attractive 
and  passionate,  and  would 
have  been  a fine  contrast  to 
him.  Once  up  against  Prof 
McAleese  her  strongest  card 
was  gone.  Hardly  helped  by  a 
sniping  campaign  among  for- 
mer charity  colleagues,  called 
the  Concerned  Group  Not 
Supporting  Adi  Roche  for 
President,  she  tumbled  from 
pole  position  in  the  first  opin- 
ion poll 

There  have  been  two  polls 
so  far.  Prof  McAleese  was 
ahead  on  32  per  cent  in  the 
latest  two  weeks  ago,  eight 
points  ahead  of  Mary  Banotti, 
the  Dublin  MEP  who  has 
fought  back  in  the  campaign. 
Nobody  was  too  keen  on  a 
career  politician  at  first  but 
it  has  since  marked  her  out. 
She  has  also  avoided  the  pit- 
fell  of  aping  Mrs  Robinson, 
and  she  is  said  to  be  more 
likeable  than  Prof  McAleese. 

The  latest  poll  came  before 
controversy  engulfed  Prof 
McAleese  over  alleged  Sinn 
Fein  sympathies.  It  stemmed 
from  her  attempts  to  persuade 
the  IRA  to  restore  its  ceasefire. 
She  said  she  was  proud  of  that 
role.  It  is  the  first  time  the  poli- 
tics of  Northern  Ireland  have 
come  to  play  such  a crucial 
role  In  a presidential  election. 
Voters  are  thought  to  he  suspi- 
cious of  northerners,  even 
those  of  a dark  green  hue. 

No  (Hie  among  the  Dublin 
media  much  likes  Prof 
McAleese,  who  is  anti-abortion 
but  in  favour  of  women 
priests.  Miriam  Lord,  who  has 
followed  her  campaign  for  the 
Irish  Independent,  said:  "They 
use  words  like  arrogant,  pat- 
ronising, evasive,  dismissive 
and.  intimidating  to  describe 
her.  And  usually  all  in  the 
same  breath.” 

When  she  defeated  Mr  Reyn- 
olds, she  spoke  of  bringing  a 
vision  of  the  presidency  to 
Fianna  Fail  and  convincing 
the  party  it  was  its  own.  She 
spoke  of  her  greatness  and 
what  that  offered  Ireland.  "My 
confidence  came  from  a cer- 
tainty that  what  I had  to  say 
would  be  recognised  as  such," 
she  said. 

So  she  may  be  less  than 
humble,  but  she  apparmtly 
has  a winning  way  with  punt- 
ers. The  smile,  the  femfty  con- 
nections wherever  she  goes 
and  personal  identification  cm 
every  issue  all  play  welL  So 
what  if  it  does  seems  to  a cyni- 
cal media  a little  too  practised? 

Ireland's  2.7  million  voters 
go  to  the  polls  on  Thursday. 
Prof  McAleese,  as  a UK  resi- 
dent, will  be  unable  to  join 
them.  If  the  bookmakers  are 
right,  she  will  nevertheless 
beat  Ms  Banotti  into  second 
place.  A pay  cheque  of  £112,000 
a year  awaits. 
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Italian  police  baton-charging  English  fans  during  the  World  Cup  qualifying  match  in  Rome.  Such  attacks  were  'unprovoked  and  extremely  violent  on  occasions’,  said  the  FA 

FA  condemns  Rome  police 


Report  attacking  ‘excessive 
intimidation  and  violent  force’ 
against  English  football  fans 
rejected  as  one-sided  by  Italian 
embassy.  Jamie  Wilson  and 
John  Hooper  report 


BATON-wielding 
Italian  police  used 
excessive  intimida- 
tion and  violence 
against  England 
fens  daring  the  World  Cap 
qualifying  game  in  Rome  two 
weeks  ago,  the  Football 
Association  said  yesterday. 

David  Davies,  the  FA’s 
spokesman  said  most  Eng- 
land supporters  acted  with 
restraint 

“This  happened  despite 
what  would  appear  to  have 
been  deliberate  intimidation 
and  sometimes  extreme  prov- 
ocation on  the  part  of  some  of 
those  responsible  tor  then- 
safety  and  security  on  foreign 
soil 

“We  do  not  claim  every 
English  fen  behaved  impecca- 
bly inside  the  stadium.  Only 
new  and  imaginative  action 
by  government  and  the  courts 
can  spare  football  this  burden 
in  the  fixture." 

Ste warding  and  ticketing 
arrangements  for  the  wiafeh 
were  also  strongly  criticised 
by  an  FA  report  into  the 
crowd  disturbances. 

David  Mellor,  head  of  the 
Government’s  football  task 
force,  said;  “I  am  glad  that  the 


FA  have  grabbed  with  both 
hands  the  opportunity  to  de- 
liver a crisp  honest  report 
into  what  happened.” 

But  the  Italian  Embassy  in 
London  said  the  FA  account 
was  one-sided. 

Compiled  from  the  expert- 
I ences  of  FA  staff  and  1,500 
English  supporters,  the  49- 
page  report  praises  the  major- 
! ity  of  England  fens  for  show- 
ing “great  restraint”  in  the 
face  of  “excessive  intimida- 
tion and  violent  force  used  by 
the  Italian  police", 

Thirty  one  English  football 
supporters  were  arrested 
after  disturbances  in  and 
around  the  Rome’s  Olympic 
stadium. 

Italian  police  repeatedly  ba- 
ton-charged large  sections  of 
English  fans  during  the : 
match. 

The  FA  concluded  that  the 
police  did  not  take  an  even- 
handed  approach  to  the  two 
sets  of  supporters,  and  that 
there  appeared  to  be  "no  seri- 
ous efforts”  by  officers  to  pre- 
vent Italian  fens  throwing 
missiles. 

There  appeared  to  have 
been  “deliberate  intimidation 
by  dements  of  the  Italian  au- 
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thorxties  against  F.nglish  sup- 
porters”, and  baton  attacks 
were  “unprovoked  and  ex- 
tremely violent  on 
occasions". 

The  report  also  said  that  a 
"significant  amount”  of  the 
blame  for  the  problems  could 
be  attributed  to  the  allocation 
from  Italy  of  2,000  tickets  to 
companies  dealing  in 

England. 

Mr  Davies  said  that  UK 
police  who  travelled  to  Rome 
to  help  pinpoint  possible 
areas  of  trouble  "were  at  best 
under-utilised,  at  worst  delib- 
erately ignored". 

The  FA  accepted  that  there 
were  incidences  of  drunken 
and  disorderly  behaviour 
among  England  fens  in  Rome 


David  Davies 


before  the  game,  and  called 
for  “new  and  imaginative 
action  by  government  and  the 
courts”  to  stop  trouble  mak- 
ers travelling  abroad. 

Mr  Mellor  said  yesterday: 
“There  was  a calculated  and 
orchestrated  breach  of  the 
civil  rights  of  English  fens. 

“Just  because  there  were  a 
few  English  hooligans  in  the 
centre  of  Rome  that  was  no 
justification  for  what  hap- 
pened inside  the  stadium.” 

But  Graham  Kelly,  the  FA’s 
chief  executive,  said  Britain 
should  prevent  hooligans 
from  travelling  to  games 
abroad. 

“We  want  to  increase  the 
intelligence  and  legislation  to 
make  sure  that  anyone  who  is 


convicted  or  who  is  a known 
troublemaker,  their  details 
are  kept  on  record  and  they 
can  be  prevented  from  obtain- 
ing tickets  and  they  can  be 
screened  at  exit  points.  That 
can  be  done  if  the  will  is 
there." 

Alison  Pilling,  interna- 
tional officer  of  the  Football : 
Supporters’  Association  said:  j 
“While  we  welcome  the 
report,  this  sort  of  treatment 
of  England  fens  is  not  unique. 
We  hope  that  this  now  means 
the  FA  will  be  liaising  with 
fens  into  the  way  that  games 
are  organised." 

A spokesman  for  the  Italian 
Football  Federation  reiter- 
ated a statement  issued  after 
the  match  In  which  the  feder- 
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atlon  thanked  the  police  for 
their  action  on  the  night 

The  riot  police  who  repeat- 
edly charged  England  fens  in 
the  stadium  belonged  to  a 
unit  of  the  Polizia  dello  Stato 
known  as  La  Celere  (The 
Rapid). 

At  police  headquarters  in 
Rome,  a spokeswoman  said: 
■We’ve  already  made  known 
our  views  on  this  subject 
There  is  nothing  new  to  add". 

Italy's  Foreign  Ministry 
said  there  would  be  no  official 
reaction  from  the  govern- 
ment Last  week  the  Italian 
government  agreed  to  investi- 
gate the  violence  after  an  ap- 
peal from  Tony  Blair  to  the 
Italian  prime  minister,  Roma- 
no ProdL 


An  eerie  emptiness  at  the  British  Museum 


Last  shout  at  the  reading  room 


Nessun  Dorma  on  tape  was  a 
triumph.  It  resonated  right  to  the 
top  of  the  dome 


■ AST  night  I became 

I the  first  — and  last  — 

I person  in  140  years  of 

I hushed  and  scholarly 

■mmhistory  to  test  the 
tamo  os  echo  In  the  British 
Museum  Reading  Room. 

The  musicologist  and  hu- 
morist Gerard  HoHhung  is 
credited  as  the  first  to  urge 
this  experiment,  in  a book  of 
“misleading  advice  to  foreign- 
ers”. But  it  has  been  attributed 
to  droves  of  others. 

Elizabeth  Knowles,  manag- 
ing editor  of  Oxford  Quotation 
Dictionaries,  has  even  moni- 
tored a 1970s  detective  novel  in 
which  a character  says:  “I 
found  him  a sarcastic  bastard. 
Sol  tokl  him  It  was  customary 
for  visitors  to  the  reading 
room  to  give  a good  old  Swiss 
yodel  and  observe  the  remark- 
able echo.” 

I didn't  yodeL  Nobody  would 
have  dared  undo-  that  106ft 
high.  140ft  wide  light  blue 
rotunda,  even  tfwngh  an  the  ! 
readers  and  most  of  the  staff 
were  gone  for  the  night  and 
more  than  half  the  shelves  had 
been  stripped  for  the  room's 
final,  historic  closure  tonight 

But  a quick  recorded  blast  of 
Pavarotti  and  Puccini  seemed 
fair  enough,  since  they  are 
compatriots  of  the  room’s 
founding  genius  Antonio  Pan- 


iaorf,  its  first  librarian.  Then 
came  two  shouts  from  Marx 
and  IVnin  — both  among  the 

room’s  early  students  — and 

one  from  Tony  Blair. 

Nessun  Donna  on  tape  was  a 
triumph.  It  resonated  right  to 
the  top  of  the  dome.  The  long 
vowels  of  Marx’s  “Workers  of 
the  World.  Unite”,  got  only 
halfway  there.  Lenin’s  "Com- 
munism Is  Soviet  power  plus 
the  electrification  of  the  whole 
country”,  fen  flat  as  a pancake. : 
So  did  “N6w  Labour,  New 
Britain". 

This  experiment  is  not 
known  to  have  been  tried  be- 
fore. Traditionally  any  readers 
raising  voices  have  been  ex- 
pelled too  quickly  to  catch  the 
returning  echo. 

But  generations  of  prank- 
sters have  dreamed  in  vain. 
Nothing  echoed  — because 
Panizzl  had  seen  us  coming 
when  he  designed  the  rotunda. 
“It  soaks  up  sound,  muffles 
and  diffuses  it,”  said  the  read- 
ing room  manager  Graham 
Granfield.  who  had  listened  tol- 
erantly to  the  Guardian's  sci- 
entific efforts. 

These  efforts  are  unlikely  to 
be  repeated.  Panizzl  opened  his 
reading  room  with  a flamboy- 
ant champagne  breakfast  in 
May.  1857.  All  that  its  last, 
wistfial  bereaved  readers  are 
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The  Modem  HomuuUm  reeding  at  the  British  Museum,  or  the  British  Library  reading  mom  photogmph:  m«™  oooi™ 
due  to  hear  tonight  is  a mutprf  i mom  oeMeu  r . __ „ ... 


due  to  hear  tonight  is  a muted 
pop  as  staff  broach  bottles  of 
rneap  fizzy  wine  to  comfort 
them  after  this  great  Grecian 
secular  temple  of  learning 
closes  for  ever. 

This  shrine,  soaked  with  the 
meditations  of  Shaw,  Thack- 
eray, Hardy  and  Yeats,  among 
others,  is  officially  called  the 
Modern  Humanities  reading 


I room.  The  British  Library  uses 
that  title  to  cover  everything 
from  the  mid-i8th  century 
onwards. 

Panted  opened  it  with  25 
miles  of  shriving.  Now  it  Is 
moving  to  the  new  British  Li- 
j brary  building  at  St  Pancras. 
i which  has  253  miles.  Yet 
tonight’s  closure  is  accompa- 
nied by  angst  and  resentment 


as  well  as  resignation  among 
the  60,000  researchers  with 
readers’  tickets. 

Yesterday  Mike  Cramp,  di- 
rector of  reader  services,  asked  i 
journalists  to  move  out  of  the  ! 
room  because  they  were  talk- 
ing above  a whisper.  "Some 
readers  are  a bit  hassled  about 
the  move,"  he  said,  ‘1  thinV 
the  new  building  is  an  inspire-  , 


fional  place  to  work  in,  but 
they  just  don’t  see  why  this 
room  should  be  closed”.  . 

One  is  Michael  Drotet,  aged 
36,  who  called  the  room  tfea 
most  inspiring  of  all  the 
world’s  great  libraries.- "It’s 
really  a cathedral”  he  said. 

Mr  Cramp  added:  The  li- 
brary has  a good  reputation  as 
a place  for  forming  liaisons."'  • 
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Serb  refugees  left  in  cold 


Christopher 
Elliott  in 

Belgrade  on 
the  plight  of 
Europe’s  largest 
displaced  group 

THE  neighbours 
heard  four  shots.  In 
a squalid  and  freez- 
ing room  at  the 
refugee  centre  near 
oeigraae  they  found  Milks 
Dofananovic,  aged  66.  and  her 
husband  Duro,  67,  dead.  They 
had  been  shot  by  their  son 
Milan,  aged  43,  who  had  then 
turned  the  gun  on  himself. 

• • They  are  part  of  an  alarm- 
ing rise  in  murders  and  sui- 
cides among  the  566.000  Ser- 
bian refugees  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 

The  first  wave  of  refugees 
arrived  in  1992,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Bosnian  war,  but 
the  most  dramatic  influx  oc- 
curred during  the  ethnic 
cleansing  of  Krajina  in  Cro- 
atia in  August  1995,  when 
more  than  200,000  people  were 
expelled  almost  overnight. 

According  to  the  Red  Cross, 
the  exiled  Serbs  are  the  larg- 
est refugee  population  in 
Europe,  living  among  the 
11  million  people  of  the  repub- 
lics of  Serbia  and  Montene- 
gro. But  the  refugees’  plight 
goes  largely  unrecognised  in 
a world  which  finds  little 
sympathy  for  anything 
Serbian. 

• As  winter  approaches  many 
verge  an  starvation  because 
basic  rations  have  been  cut 
by  three-quarters  by  interna- 
tional humanitarian  organi- 
sations short  of  supplies  from 
donor  countries. 

Most  refugees  started  living 
with  families.  But,  as  the  in- 
frastructure of  the  rump  Yu- 
goslavia crumbles,  their 
hosts'  patience  and  resources 
are  being  exhausted.  They 
want  them  out 
"If  this  winter  is  a bad  one, 
we  will  have  a major  disaster 
on  our  hands,”  said  Hannes 
Hauksson,  heads  of  the  Red 
Cross  delegation  in  Belgrade 
which  distributes  food  from 
the  European  Community 
and  the  World.  Food  Pro- 
gramme.. About  £20  millirtn 
has  been  spent  on  aid  this 
year. 

“Do  we  need  to  see  people 
die  in  the  streets  of  Belgrade 
before  the  international  com- 
munity win  readjust  their 
policy?” 

People  are  dying  already, 
not  yet  in  the  streets  of  Bel- 
grade but  close  enough  — and 
not  just  from  suicides.  Illness, 
mental  and  physical,  com- 
pounded by  a lack  of  medi- 
cine, has  taken  its  toll 
Nova  Pazova  is  a small 
town  30  miles  north-west  of 
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Italian  soldiers  serving  in  Nato  forces  guard  a seized  Bosnian  Serb  television  transmitter  outside  Sarajevo  yesterday  photograph:  danilo  krstanovic 


Belgrade.  A local  population 
of  17,500  is  swelled  by  more 
than  7,500  refugees,  most  of 
whom  live  with  local  families. 
Of  the  deaths  last  year  refu- 
gees accounted  for  nearly 
hall  . 

The  despair  of  the  refugees, 
about  15  per  cent  of  whom  are 
elderly,  is  palpable. 

The  cluster  of  dilapidated 
prefabricated  barracks  near 
the  village  of  Stars  Pazova 
that  once  boused  factory 
workers  is  now  home  to  206 
Krajinian  Serbs,  and  where 
the  Dofananovic  family  lived 
and  died.  Their  room  was  7ft 
by  10ft.  Naked  electric  wires 
hang  from  the  ceiling,  only 
some  of  which  carry  electric- 
ity. The  ceilings  leak  when  it 
rains  and  the  one  tap  with 
running  water  was  installed 
this  week  by  the  United 
Nations  refugee  organisation 
UNHCR.  There  are  no  effi- 
cient sanitary  facilities. 

The  family  disagreement 
that  led-to  their  deaths 
reflects  the  biggest  dilemma 


facing  all  the  refugees.  Milan 
wanted  to  settle  in  Serbia  and 
had  even  Identified  a house 
near  Novi  Sad  be  hoped  to 
buy  with  savings.  But  his 
parents  wanted  to  return  to 
their  home  village. 

"The  parents  were  home- 
sick. they  said  they  had  no  in- 
tention of  staying  here  and 
they  had  a fight.  He  snapped,” 
said  Branfca  Pantelic,  a Red 
Cross  social  worker  trained 

In  psychological  support  tech- 
niques who  has  dealt  with  a 
series  of  murders  and  sui- 
cides in  the  Stara  Pazova. 

Jelena  Vlajkovic,  a psychol- 
ogist who  has  worked  with 
traumatised  refugees  far  four 
years,  says  that  the  number  of 
suicides  is  rising  sharply. 

The  refugees  are  also 
“smoking  and  drinking  enor- 
mous quantities  so  that,  when 
you  look  at  it,  it  is  prolonged 

suicide.”  she  said.  The  reason 
is  simple:  they  can  see  no  way 
out  erf  their  situation. 

. Tbe  Dayton  accord  which 
ended  the  war  nearly  two 
years  ago  guaranteed  repatri- 
ation far  all  those  wanting  1L 
But  fewer  titan  2,000  of  the 
566,000  Serbian  refugees  have 
returned.  The  harder-headed 
who  remain  recognise  there 
Is  no  going  bade  the  elderly 
hang  on  to  the  dream. 

UilncAi/i/'  alhr  accaecinatoH  in  RoInrarlA 

■ aw  Maa  j 

A SENIOR  official  of  Yu- 
#%gos!av  President  Slobo- 
dan Milosevic’s  ruling  left- 
wing  alliance  was  shot  dead 
yesterday  in  an  attack 
apparently  linked  to  politi- 
cal and  gangland  violence 
in  Belgrade. 

The  shooting  of  Zoran  To- 
dorovic,  aged  38  and  secre- 
tary of  the  powerful  neo- 
commnnist  United 

Yugoslav  Left  (JVL)  party. 

followed  the  unsolved  mur- 
der this  year  of  Mr  Mllose- 
vic’s  police  chief.  General 
Radovan  Stojicic. 

Todorovic  was  a close  po- 
litical protege  of  Mujana 
Markovic,  Mr  Milosevic's 
wife,  who  created  and 
heads  JUL.  The  (tilling  of  a 
man  so  close  to  the  ruling 
family  stunned  Belgrade's 
political  elite. 

Police  said  Todorovic  was 

■■■  — 

gunned  down  as  he  stepped 
from  his  cur  at  the  head- 
quarters of  BeopetroL  Ser- 
bia’s second  largest  oil 

company,  where  he  was 
general  manager. 

His  bodyguard  was  seri- 
ously wounded  and  an  eye- 
witness told  reporters  be 
saw  a man  running  from 
the  scene.  There  were  no 
immediate  claims  of  res- 
ponsibility. — Reuters. 

Radmila  Milentijevic,  an 

American  history  professor 
who  has  returned  to  her  na- 
tive Serbia  as  minister  of  in- 
formation. said  the  govern- 
ment had  hoped  to  provide 
more  grain  to  refugees  this 
year  but  this  had  not  been 
possible  because  of  an  export 
contract  with  Russia. 

She  acknowledged  with  a 
candour  rare  among  Serbian 
ministers  that  they  have  sig- 
nally failed,  to  dispel  the 
images  of  atrocity  committed 
by  Serb  soldiers  during  the 
war,  and  thattheTefUgees  suf- 
fer a sort  of  guilt  by 
association. 

“The  US  holds  the  key.  We 
are  suffering  from  being  un- 
able to  go  to  the  world's  finan- 
cial institutions  because  of 
the  outer  wall  of  sanctions,” 
she  said.  “The  refugees  are 
suffering  from  the  West’s  per- 
ceptions of  what  the  Serbs 
did.  But  the  Serb  government 
is  well  fed,  they're  not  suffer- 
ing — just  innocent  women 
and  children." 


One  step  forward,  two  steps  back 


Russians  find 
Mongolia  haven 


Apartheid  Soviet 
style  is  alive  and 
well,  Lucy  Jones 
in  Erdenet  reports 

LEONID  Brezhnev's  por- 
trait hangs  gloomily  in  ? 
Soviet  palace  of  culture, 
children  go  to  pioneer  camps. 
and  subsidised  shops  for  the 
elite  are  stocked  with  goods 
from  Europe. 

Accommodation,  hospitals 
and  schools  are  free,  salaries 

are  paid  on  time  and  a factory 

worker  and  his  family  can  en- 
joy annual  holidays  at  a trade 

union  sanatorium. 

■While  few  trappings  of  the 
Soviet  Union  exist  in  Russia 
today,  pockets  of  Russians  m 
' Mongolia  are  living  as  if  com- 
‘ munfsmhad  never  collapsed. 
"Lenin'  would  have  been 
pleased:  onr  town  today  is  a 
better  example  of  commu- 
. ni<rm  than  the  Soviet  Union 
ever  was,”  said  Ruslan  Zasmo- 
efitnav.  the  Russian  consul  or 
Erdenet  city,  a Russian 
stronghold  300  miles  east  or 
Mongolia's  capital,  Ulan 
■ Bator.--”.’  - 

- There  are.  20,000  Russians 
In  Mongolia;  but  while  they 
are  only  i per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Z2  mfllion,  apart- 
heidisas  entrenched  as  when 
Mongolia  was  tightly  con- 
trolled by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  wmatiiMM  buy  food  in 
their  own  shops,  where  Mon- 
golians are  forbidden  to 
enter,  travel  on  thelr  own 

busw  axid  have  their  own  hos- 
pitals; they,  send  their  chit 
dbM  to  Russian  schools  and 

in  parts  of  Ulan  Bator  live  m 

fenced-eff areas. 

Etdenet  was  . built  by  tne 
Soviets  in  1973  as  a tiO ' of 
“friendship”  tomine  metals 
at  . a time  when  Mongolia 
exported^)  per  cent  of  its  raw 
materials  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Surrounded  by  wfld  horses 


and  the  white  tents  of  the 
Mongolian  herdsmen,  3,000 
Russians  reside  in  this  living 
museum  of  communism. 

And  although  Yuri  Bicb  of 
the  Erdenet  Mining  Corpora- 
tion says  Mongolia  “gets  a 
better  deal  these  days' r for  the 
export  of  its  natural 
resources,  local  Mongolians 
say  the  city  sees  none  of  this 
money.  Erdenet’s  copper 
mine  has  an  estimated  life  of 
90  years  and  is  expected  to 
produce  a farther  1.8  billion 
tonnes  of  metaL 

"Nothing  has  changed:  they 
extract  our  natural  resources 
and  take  them  to  Russia,  the 
Mongolian  people  get  very 
little,”  a local  government 
official  in  Erdenet  sajd. 

Mongolians  are  also  paid 
less  far  doing  the  same  job. 
“It’s  a matter  of  qualifica- 
tions. We  prefer  Russians  to 
do  the  job  rather  than  train 
Mongolians,”  Mr  Bich  said. 

Discrimination  against 
Mongolians  has  led  to  beat- 
ings of  Russians,  and  even  of 
West  European  tourists  mis- 
taken as  Russian.  . 

But  While  many  of  the 
60,000  Russians  in  Mongolia 
left  when  it  achieved  indepen- 
dence in  1990,  they  are  now 
returning,  this  time  from 
other  fanner  Soviet  republics 
where  they  are  now 

nn  welcome. 

“We  hadn’t  received  our 
salaries  for  months,”  Natasha 
Ivanov,  who  came  from 
Ukraine,  said.  “So  when  we 
cot  the  opportunity  to  come 
here,  we  took  it  We  haven’t 
experienced  this  stability  far 
years-" 

Other  Russians,  some  of 
whom  arrived  In  the  eariy 
1970&,  have  no  wish  to  go 
home. 

One  Russian,  who  has  not 
been  home  far  25  years,  said: 
“We  hear,  bow  hard-  life  is 
from  letters  and  have  no  in- 
tention of  leaving  Mongolia. 
Russia  is  like  another 
planet" 


Reach  for  the  sky 

At  600m  taM.  the  proposed  Russia  Tower  would 
dwarf  some  of  the  world's  taJtast  buSdrtgs.  It 
would  form  the  centre  piece  of  MogIcvs  City- 
a Canary  Wharistyh  development  In  a loop  of 
the  Moskva  river. 


Reform  Tower 


1 Proposed  Uoskva  City 

2 The  White  House 
STheKrerntn 

4 Cathedral  of  Christ 
the  Saviour 

5 LuzhMM  stadium 


Russia  Tower 
1.968ft 


£MW  Tomer  Empire  Sate  Kuala  lumpur 
384ft  l£50h  toman  1,483ft 


Moscow  to  get  its  own  Docklands 


Plansfbr  Europe’s  tallest  building  in  Russia’s 
capital  are  surreal,  writes  James  Meek 


WITH  Ms  animated, 
wrinkled  face,  dark 
eyes  • and  long 
straight  hair,  Boris  Tkhor, 
aged  69,  lacks  only  a 
twirled  moustache  to 
resemble  Salvador  Dali. 

There  is  something  sur- 
real about  Mr  Tkhor’s  vi- 
sion. Until  a couple  of  years 
ago  his  plan  to  build 
Europe's  highest  building 
amid  a forest  of  skyscrap- 
ers two  miles  from  the 
Kremlin  - would  have 
seemed  like  the  wildest 
Soviet  dreaming. 

But  he  has  a powerful 
patron  In  Moscow’s  mayor, 
Yuri  Luzhkov,  and  this 
week  the  city  administra- 
tion gave  the  ambitious 
project  the  all-clear. 

Mr  Luzhkov  thrives  on 
success.  He  built  a new  ca- 


thedral in  two  years,  show- 
ing what  single-minded 
autocratic  bullying  can 
achieve.  Now,  as  tower 
blocks  sprout  in  parks  and 
vacant  spaces  across  the 
capital,  revealing  the  han- 
ger of  property  speculators, 
the  creation  of  a Manhat- 
tan on  the  Moscow  river 
looks  a real  possibility. 

Mr  Tkhor’s  plan,  in  the 
works  since  1991,  Involves 
building  on  a former 
quarry  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  on  <a  loop  of  the  river 
west  of  the  Kremlin,  close 
to  the  site  of  the  new  Brit- 
ish embassy. 

The  plan's  centrepiece  is. 
a 115-storey  skyscraper 
called  Russia  Tower.  At 
1,625ft,  and  with  a 325ft 
spire,  it  would  dwarf  Ca- 
nary Wharf  In  London  and 


the  Commerzbank  building 
in  Frankfort.  . 

Among  the  cluster  of 
smaller  skyscrapers 
around  the  central  tower 
would  be  a crystal  struc- 
ture, 970ft  square,  resem- 
bling two  Louvre  glass  pyr- 
amids stuck  together. 

"This  is  my  dream:  a sym- 
bol of  a passing  age.  includ- 
ing the  complete  absurdity 
of  everything  'that  passed 
before,”  says  Mr  Tkhor. 
“The  20th  century  was  a 
terrible  century  but  also  an 
absurd  one;  of  experiments, 
explosions  and  unlimited 
possibilities.” 

It  is  permissible  to  make 
drastic  changes  to  the  Mos- 
cow skyline,  Mr  Tkhor 
nwinfafiiB,  because  change 
is  a Muscovite  tradition. 
The  old  wooden  city  was 
frequently  burned  and 
sacked  by  fires  and  invad- 
ers. “In  Moscow,  nothing  is 
built  once,”  he  says. 

Russia  Tower,  he  says. 


will  represent  the  gateway 
to  a new  age.  "This  Is  a 
symbol  of  modern  Russia, 
the  spirit  of  the  times.” 

The  success  of  the  project 
hinges  on  attracting  Russian 
and  foreign  investors.  Mr 
Luzhkov  is  understood  to  be 

ready  to  force  any  major 
company  which  wants  to 


build  offices  or  a hotel  to 
lease  a plot  in  the  site. 1 

Many  of  the  offices  being 
built  in  other  parts  of  Mos- 
cow are  creating  chaos  in 
surrounding  neighbour- 
hoods. They  eat  up  green 
space,  add.  to  the  traffic 
problem  and  farce  large 
pits  to  be  gouged  fa  the 
roads  as  they  are  connected 
to  the  heating  network. 

Mr  Tkhor  visited  Lon- 
don’s Docklands  in  1989.  He 
says  he  is  anxious  to  avoid 
the  mistakes  developers 
made  there.  He  pledges 
good  rail  links  with  the  rest 
of  the  capital  and  the  inter- 
national airport. 
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World  news  in  brief 

Video  shows  troops 
making  Nazi  salute 

A VIDEO  of  eight  German  soldiers  giving  the  outlawed  Nazi 
salute  and  malting  anti-Semitic  remarks  prompted  call*  yester- 
day for  doser  monitoring  and  political  training  for  new 
recruits. 

The  video,  obtained  by  the  German  television  network  SAT- 
1,  was  shot  by  two  officers  and  six  other  soldiers  during  a 
training  session  three  years  ago  in  the  eastern  state  of  Saxony 

as  they  prepared  for  a peacekeeping  mission  in  former  Yugosla- 
via. The  defence  ministry  has  confirmed  its  authenticity. 

Tbe  video  follows  a similar  scandal  in  July  when  a group  of 
recruits  from  the  same  battalion  staged  mock  executions  and 
rppgg  nf  civilians,  also  during  training  for  a mission  to  fonue** 
Yugoslavia.  The  soldiers  Implicated  In  the  July  Incident  are  no 
longer  in  the  army.  The  Social  Democrat  opposition  said  It 
would  convene  a meeting  of  parliament’s  defence  committee 
next  week  and  demand  that  army  recruits  receive  political 
training.  — Reuters.  Bonn. 


Russia  toasts  border  deal 

BORIS  Yeltsin  and  President  Algtrctas  Brazauskas  signed  a land- 
mark agreement  yesterday  setting  out  Russia’s  border  with  Lith- 
uania, and  toasted  the  breakthrough  with  rhnmpyignp  Russia 
pledged  to  guarantee  flie  security  of  its  small  Baltic  neighbour 
under  the  agreement,  reached  after  six  years  of  negotiations. 

"AH  questions  were  solved  very  responsibly  by  both  sides  and 
so  we.  the  two  presidents,  could  boldly  sign  this  historically 
teiporfemt  agreement.”  said  Mr  Brazanclrac  the  fast  Baltic  presi- 
dent  to  visit  Moscow  since  Russian  troops  left  in  1994. 

It  was  Russia’s  first  border  demarcation  agreement  with  any 
farmer  Soviet  republic.  — Reuters.  Moscow. 


Mexico  pursues  Jail  term 

MEXICAN  authorities  are  seeldn  g a nine-year  jail  sentence  for 
Jorge  Hank  Rhon,  tbe  son  of  the  powerful  former  cabinet  minister 
Carlos  Hank  Gonzalez  who  was  arrested  two  years  ago  on  charges 
of  smuggling  precious  jewels  and  rare  pelts  into  Medoo. 

Mr  Hank,  aged  41,  was  briefly  jailed  and  then  released  on  bail 
after  he  allegedly  failed  to  declare  £30,000  worth  erf  jewels,  ivory, 
and  ocelot  coats,  local  news  reports  said.  There  was  general  shock 
when  Mr  Hank  was  arrested- Despite  President  Ernesto  Zedillo’s 
pledges,  few  of  the  country’s  corrupt  politicians  have  been 
charged  with  wrongdoing. — Andrew  Doumte.  Mexico  City. 


Disability  jokes  ‘evil* 

GERMAN  disabled  groups  said  yesterday  that  they  were  appalled 
by  a wave  of  off-colour  jokes  made  by  television  comedians  about 
foe  paralysed  political  leader  recently  nominated  to  succeed 
Chancellor  Helmut  KbhL 

ranfinori  toa  wheelchair  qinr*  an  assassi- 
nation attempt  in  1990.  has  been  the  target  of  a growing  number  eff 
macabre  jokes  abort  his  disability  since  Mr  Kohl  said  two  weeks 
ago  that  he  wanted  the  parliamentary  leader  of  his  Christian 
Democrat  party  to  succeed  him. 

Printer  rompHlana  giihh  as  Harald  Schmidt,  ftiiHi  Harrell  and 
Friedrich  Ktlpperabusch  have  made  biting  references  in  their 
programmes  to  Mr  Sch&uble  and  his  wheelchair. 

“This  sort  of  humour  is  so  tasteless,"  said  Bernhard  Schneider, 
chief  of  staff  at  the  government's  office  for  matters  relating  to  the 
rilsahiftri.  "These  jokes  are  eviL" — Reuters.  Bonn. 


Hunters’  final  head  count 


As  the  reindeer  shooting  season  comes  to  an  end,  Russian 
hunters  on  Taimyr  peninsula.  Siberia,  load  their  trophies 
on  to  a helicopter  photograph:  VLAO<MnvEL£NGLmN 


Kennedy  makes  Cuba  trip 

JOHN  F.  Kennedy  Jr  is visiting  Cuba,  almost  35  years  to  the  day 
after  tiie  missile  crisis  in  which  his  father  faced  down  the  Soviet 
Union. 

“He  is  there  as  a journalist.’’  said  a spokeswoman.  Mr  Kennedy 
is  founder  and  editor  of  the  political  magazine  George.  A recep- 
tionist at  the  luxury  Melia-Cohiba  hotel  inHdvana’s  Vedado 
district  said  Mr  Kennedy  was  registered  there.  — AP,  New  York. 


Good  marks  for  parents 

A Sun  vttf  of  French  adolescents  showed  yesterday  that  83  per 
cent  thought  their  parents  understood  them  well  and  81  per  cent 
feft  their  teachers  were  good  at  explaining  complicated  issues. 

Only  6 per  cent  ctf  tbeparticipants,  aged  between  11  and  15,  in 
tbe  survey  for  the  Roman  Catholic  newspaper  La  Croix  saw  adults 
as  people  who  bad  power  over  them. 

Instead,  they  saw  them  as  responsible  (45  per  cent)  and  experi- 
enced  (21  per  cent).  — Reuters.  Paris. 


Black  women  on  march 

THOUSANDS  of  black  women  converge  on  Philadelphia  today  for 
a rally  aimed  at  addressing  the  ills  of  the  United  States’  inner 
cities  through  a show  cfpollticaL  social  and  economic  unity. 

Modelled  an  the  Million  Man  March  called  by  the  leader  of  the 
Nation  cflslain.  Louis  Farrakhan.  in  Washington  two  years  ago, 
the  Mfllioa  Woman  March  is  due  to  include  a day-long  pro- 
gramme of speeches,  prayer  andmusic  as  a catalyst  for  change  tn 

hla^lr  tywnTnimities  armsa  the  ITS.  Winnie  Mandela , fnrmar  wrtfa 
of  South  African  President  Nelson  Mandela,  is  among  those  due  to 
speak.  — Reuters.  Philadelphia. 


Temple  ready  for  climbdown 

A JAPANESE  tempte  preparing  for  its 700th  anniversary  is 

mn  ordering  reversing  a han  existing  since  the  Middle  Agee  on 
womwi  climbing  lip  its  sacred  mountain.  — ' 

Ominesanji,  a temple  atop  foe 5.640ft  Omine  mountain  near  the 
western  city  ofNara,  has  not  aBowed  women  to  dimb  to  the 
summit  since  1300.  The  temple,  one  of  onlytwo  buffltop  shrines 
banning  women  in  Japan,  worships  the  mormtalnanfl  practises 

Shugendo,  a men-only  religious  sect 
But  temple  officials  are  thinking  of  celebrating  its  700th  anni- 

versary  in 2000 by  repealing theban  after  a series  of  requests  from 
female  climbers,  said  chief  priest  Koshu  Hayashi  — APf  Tokyo. 


o 


‘The  problem  with  all  that 
football  stuff  is  that  you 
meet  people  who  will  talk  to 
you  all  night  about  the  sixth- 
rouncTFA  Cup  tie  in  1971” 
Nick  Hancock  interview 
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Commonwealth  conference 


Nigeria  delay  decried 


Ian  Black  in  Edinburgh 


IGERIAN  opposi- 
tion groups  yester- 
| day  scorned  the 
Commonwealth 
! for  insisting  it  was 
getting  tough  with  General 
Sani  Abacha  despite  his  mili- 
tary regime  being  given  an- 
other year  before  facing  new 
punitive  measures. 

As  the  Edinburgh  summit 
opened.  Robin  Cook,  the  For- 
eign Secretary,  said  the  Com- 
monwealth was  determined  to 
deal  with  Nigeria,  and  that  an 
oil  embargo  and  expulsion 
from  the  post-imperial  club 
were  among  the  possible  mea- 
sures that  could  be  enforced. 

No  formal  announcement 
will  be  made  until  the  summit 
ends  on  Monday,  but  the 
Commonwealth  Ministerial 
Action  Group  decided  on 
Thursday  to  recommend  that 
new  moves  might  take  effect 
if  Nigeria  failed  to  meet  its 
own  timetable  for  restoring 
democracy. 

The  action  group,  formed 
after  Nigeria  hanged  Ken 
Saro-Wiwa  in  1995  during  the 
Auckland  summit,  recom- 
mended limited  sanctions  last 
year  but  suspended  them  to 
give  Nigeria  more  time.  Mr 
Cook  said  the  group  would 
have  the  right  to  impose 
stronger  measures  at  any 
time  In  the  next  year. 

"If  by  next  October  [the  Ni- 
gerians] have  missed  the 
deadline  then  the  very  tough 
proposals  we’re  making  — for 
an  oil  ban,  for  the  seizure  of 
financial  assets  of  members  of 
the  government  — will  be 
recommended  by  the  ministe- 
rial action  group."  be  said. 

“Expulsion  must  be  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  options." 

But  there  was  sharp  disap- 
pointment among  advocates 
of  a tougher  line.  “By  taking 
this  position  the  Common- 
wealth has  told  the  whole 
world,  in  unmistakable 
terms,  that  absolutely  no 
value  is  to  be  placed  on  its 
words,"  said  a statement 
issued  by  Nigerian  groups  in 
Edinburgh. 

The  meeting.  It  added, 
risked  "being  condemned  as  a 
club  where  democratically 
elected  leaders  meet  to  en- 
dorse the  policies  of 
dictatorships". 

Kay  ode  Fayemi,  a leading 
activist,  said:  “It's  only  a slap 
on  the  wrist." 

Britain  has  taken  a promi- 
nent rale,  along  with  Canada 
and  Jamaica,  in  arguing  for 
robust  action  against  Nigeria, 
but  officials  say  it  has  been 
hard  tO-achieve  rnnspnsim  in 
a 54-member  organisation 
where  there  are  widely  differ- 
ent views  of  the  importance  of 
human  rights. 

Critics  say  Mr  Cook  may  be 
making  the  mistake  of  creat- 
ing exaggerated  expectations 
about  what  can  be  done.  An 
internationally  agreed  oil  em- 
bargo — the  United  States  is 


Nigerian  opposition  groups  protest  outside  the  conference  centre  in  Edinburgh  yesterday 
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the  largest  buyer  of  Nigerian 
ofl  — is  unlikely  to  be  agreed 
at  a time  when  support  for  ex- 
isting economic  sanctions 
against  Iraq  and  Libya  are 
being  eroded. 

Issuing  a new  report. 
Human  Rights  Watch  yester- 
day called  for  Nigeria’s  expul- 
sion. "The  transition  pro- 
gramme put  in  place  by 
General  Abacha  is  a sham," 
said  its  director,  Peter  Takir- 
ambudde.  “The  Common- 


wealth should  not  be  fooled 
into  believing  that  the  Nige- 
rian military  is  serious  about 
its  promise  to  hand  over- 
power to  a civilian 
government” 

Political  crisis  has  gripped 
the  West  African  country 
since  the  army  annulled  the 
1993  presidential  election. 
The  presumed  winner,  mil- 
lionaire businessman  Mo- 
sbood  Abiola.  is  among 
dozens  of  political  detainees. 


Some  diplomats  suggested 
last  night  that  Nigeria  got  off 
lightly  because  of  its  role  in 
persuading  the  military  junta 
in  Sierra  Leone  to  give  up 
power. 

The  deposed  president,  Ah- 
med Tejan  Kabbah,  invited  to 
Edinburgh  as  a special  guest 
of  Tony  Blair,  said  he  wel- 
comed the  deal  and  expected 
to  travel  to  Sierra  Leone  next 
week.  "The  main  thing  is  to 
restore  peace  in  Sierra  Leone 


and  end  the  bloodshed,  and 
that  I support  folly,”  he  said. 

Sierra  Leone  has  been,  sus- 
pended from  the  Common- 
wealth's councils  since  the 
coup  last  May  by  rebels. 

Under  the  1991  Harare  dec- 
laration. the  Commonwealth 
is  committed  to  encouraging 
democracy  and  good  govern- 
ment, and  is  pleased  by  the 
reduction  of  military  and  one- 
party  regimes  among  its 
members. 


Blair  urges  moral  vision  for  ex-colonial  club 


Prime  Minister  calls  for  greater  equality 
amid  criticism  of  the  organisation’s 
stance  towards  Nigeria,  writes  Ian  Black 


SPEAKING  tor  a “new 
Britain,”  Tony  Blair 
yesterday  urged  the 
Commonwealth  to  be  a strong 
“moral  compass”  to  the  world 
and  bridge  the  gap  between 
rich  and  poor.  In  the  face  of 
criticism  that  the  organisa- 
tion has  toiled  to  punish  Nige- 
ria for  human  rights  abuses. 

Declaring  himself  “a  pas- 
sionate believer"  in  the  ex-co- 
lonials' club,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister used  his  speech  at  file 
start  of  the  Edinburgh  sum- 
mit — the  first  in  Britain  for 
20  years  — to  advertise  a 
“meritocracy  where  we  break 
down  the  barriers  of  class, 
religion,  race  and  culture". 

Speaking  after  a glitzy 
opening  ceremony  that  in- 
cluded a promotional  video 
and  a synthesised  version  of 
the  national  anthem  that  left 
the  Queen  looking  bemused, 
the  Prime  Minister  called  for 
a partnership  between  devel- 


oped and  developing  worlds. 

“We  should  challenge  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  meet  the 
dual  objectives  erf  democratic 
and  economic  freedom 
together,"  he  said.  “Because 
we  unite  an  the  continents  of 
the  globe  we  can  set  an  exam- 
ple for  others  to  follow.” 

He  signalled  a changing  for- 
eign policy  in  which  Britain 
aspires  to  be  “pivotal"  by 
returning  to  Europe,  building 


a stronger  relationship  with 
the  United  States  and  “play- 
ing our  true  role  again". 

In  her  first  address  at  the 
opening  of  a Commonwealth 
heads  of  government  meeting, 
the  Queen  put  behind  her  the 
controversy  of  her  visits  to  In- 
dia and  Pakistan,  describing 
them  as  “most  enjoyable". 

She  and  Mr  Blair  met  the 
Indian  prime  minister,  Inder 
Gujral,  to  indicate  that  there 
were  no  bad  feelings — except 
perhaps  against  the  British 
media,  blamed  by  both  Lon- 
don and  New  Delhi  for  hyping 
the  problems  encountered. 

Tbe  Queen  seemed  anxious 
to  deflect  criticism  that  her 


Speech  over-emphasised  the 
Commonwealth’s  Britishness. 

‘‘Each  nation  plays  an 
equal  part  in  its  affairs,  each 
sharing  the  responsibilities 
that  come  with  membership." 
she  said.  “But  Britain”,  she 
added,  “does  have  a deep  and 
special  commitment  to  the 
Commonwealth.” 

Prince  Charles  was  attend- 
ing foe  summit  for  file  first 
time,  fuelling  speculation  — 
dismissed  by  officials  as  un- 
founded — that  the  Queen's 
role  as  head  of  the  54-member  J 
organisation  might  be  in 
question. 

Asked  if  he  thought  he 
would  become  head.  Prince 


Mugabe  primed  to  discuss  land  grab 


THE  Zimbabwean  presi- 
de! 


dent,  Robert  Mugabe, 
said  yesterday  he  had 
brought  two  ministers  to 
the  Commonwealth  Confer- 
ence to  negotiate  with  Brit- 
ain over  Ms  plan  to  seize 
white-owned  farms  to 
resettle  landless  peasants. 

“I  expect  this  to  be  all  fin- 


ished by  the  end  of  the 
year,”  he  said. 

Mr  Mugabe  has  said  he 
will  not  pay  for  the  land, 
seized  by  British  settlers 
over  100  years  ago,  adding 
that  white  farmers  should 
ask  Britain  for 
compensation. 

“The  settlers  did  not  boy 


this  land.  They  forcibly  ac- 
quired it;”  he  said.  “We 
want  5 million  hectares 
[12  minion  acres],  which  is 
just  over  half  the  land  occu- 
pied by  the  forms.” 

Mr  Mugabe  has  earlier 
threatened  to  seize  white- 
owned  forms  but  has  so  for 
not  done  so.  — Reuters. 


Charles  salcL  “I  have  no  idea, 
it  depends  on  the  people." 

Mr  Blair's  emphasis  on  co- 
operation. trade  and  invest- 
ment in  the  global  economy, 
the  summit’s  main  theme, 
was  challenged  by  other 
speakers. 

Mr  Gujral  said:  “Equal  op- 
portunity and  democracy, 
ideals  which  we  all  share,  are 
often  absent  in  the  restricted 
chambers  of  file  international 
economic  system.  And  yet.  In 
tbe  long  run,  globalisation 
will  succeed  only  if  it  is  equit- 
able and  just  and  is  so  seen 
by  the  vast  majority  of 
mankind." 

Dr  Mahathir  Mohamad,  the 
Malaysian  prime  minister, 
said:  “The  playing  fields  may 
be  level,  but  for  competition 
to  be  fair  the  players  must  be 
evenly  matched.  Otherwise 
the  disadvantaged  will  only 
be  further  disadvantaged  in  a 
world  without  borders  and 
barriers.” 

Chief  Emeka  Anyaoku,  the 
secretary-general,  said  global- 
isation bad  been  a blessing 
for  some  countries,  though  its 
benefits  had  been  distributed 
unequally. 


‘Christians  being  persecuted  by  Palestinians’ 


David  Sharrock 
In  Jerusalem 


AN  official  Israeli  gov- 
ernment report  alleg- 
ing persecution  of 
Christians  living  in  areas 
of  the  West  Bank  controlled 
by  the  Palestinian 
Authority  has  stirred  con- 
troversy over  the  dramatic 
decline  in  their  numbers  In 
recent  decades. 

Cemeteries  are  being  ran- 
dalised,  churches  robbed 
ami  youngsters  harassed  by 
Islamic  militants,  says  the 
report-  The  authority  has 
taken  control  oftne 
churches  and  is  pressuring 
their  leaders  to  serve  as 
mouthpieces  for  Yasser  Ara- 
fat and  opponents  of  IsraeL 


“On  the  social  and  reli- 
gious level  the  few  Chris- 
tians remaining  In  PA-con- 
trolled  areas  are  subjected 
to  brutal  and  relentless  per- 
secution,” it  says. 

Explaining  the  lack  of  doc- 
umentary evidence  to  sup- 
port tbe  claims  and  com- 
plaints from  the  Christian 
community  — which  repre- 
sents less  than  5 per  cent  of 
the  West  Bank  population  — 
it  says  they  are  too  afraid  of 
retaliation  to  speak  out. 

The  report  cites  a dash 
between  Christians  and 
police  in  Beit  Sahur  in 
August,  prompted  by  an 
attack  by  Mamie  militants. 
Six  people  were  Injured. 
“Bather  than  investigating 
the  incident  and  punishing 
those  responsible  the  PA  is 


attempting  to  cover  it  up 
and  has  threatened  anyone 
who  dares  to  publicise  the 
story,”  tbe  report  claims. 

It  also  alleges  that  Muslim 
converts  to  Christianity  and 
Pastors  are  harassed.  One 
Palestinian  convert  from 
Nablus  was  arrested  and 
orged  by  a Muslim  preacher 
to  renounce  w«  new 
When  he  refused,  he  was 
charged  and  sentenced  by  a 
PA  court  for  the  crime  of 
insulting  a religions  leader. 

The  Palestinian  Authority 
dismissed  the  report  as  base- 
less. distorted  mid  exagger- 
ated. It  gave  the  example  of 
a parade  of  XOO  hyntn-dsg- 
ing  Christians  in  Jericho  in 
June  this  year  in  spite  of  the 
strength  of  the  Islamic  mili- 
tant group  Hamas. 


Ibrahim  JKandelaft,  res- 
ponsible for  Christian 
affairs  in  the  PA,  admitted 
Christian  cemeteries  had 
been  vandalised. 

“But  these  are  very 
minor  incidents.  Christians 
have  a fanatical  minority. 
If  they  see  a Muslim  pass 
through  a cemetery,  they 
say  he  is  bent  on 
desecration.” 

Ghassan  Khatib  of  the 
Jerusalem  Media  and  Com- 
munications Centre,  said 
there  was  little  evidence  to 
bask  up  the  “clearly  biased 
report”. 

He  said:  "There  is  in  fact 
a great  deal  of  positive  dis- 
crimination in  favour  of 
Christians  by  the  PA. 
which  has  been  keen  to  in- 
troduce quotas  for  elections 


which  go  beyond  their  real 
percentage  strength."  Dr 
Khatib  said  that  Yasser 
Arafat’s  concern  for  Chris- 
tians might  have  something 
to  do  with  the  feet  that  he  is 
married  to  one. 

Bat  he  admitted  that  the 
Palestinian  Christian  com- 
munity has  dwindled  in 
recent  decades.  Thirty  years 
ago  Bethlehem  and 
Rama II ah  were  80  per  cent 
Christian.  Today  they  are 
80  per  cent  Muslim.  Emigra- 
tion and  lower  birth  rates 
account  for  the  decline. 

"Because  of  the  decline 
the  PA  wants  to  avoid  get- 
ting into  figures.  But  it  is 
true  that  a lot  of  Muslims 
have  moved  into  formerly 
Christian  areas  and  there  is 
a lot  of  intermarriage.” 


To  buy  a belter 


heme  computer. 


talk  to  a company 
that  makes  PCs. 


Not  one  that  sells 


washing  machines, 
cameras  and  hi- 
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We  know  you  want  the  latest  technology  for  your 
money.-  So.  unlike  retailers,  we  only  build  your  PC 
after  you  call.  This  means  we  can  offer  up-to-the- 
minute  systems  like  the  Dell  Dimension1"  XP5  D300 
MT  at  the  keenest  prices.  Winner  of  November's  PC 
Pro  Recommended  Award,  it  beat  rhe  competition  hands  down  in 
every  category,  earning  rhe  verdict  of  “an  extremely  good  value, 
feature-packed  PC  that  offers  cutting  edge  technology  for  under 
£2.000."  Award-winning  systems  like  this  are  why  we've  become  rhe 
world's  largest  direct  PC  manufacturer'.  And  why  you  should  call  us. 

■Source  IOC 
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DELL  DIMENSION™  XPS  D300  MT 

•INTEL  PENTIUM®  II  PROCESSOR  300MHZ 
•64MB  SDRAM 
•6.4GB  HARD  DRIVE 

•HIGH  PERFORMANCE  TRINITRON11  TCO  17'  MONITOR  {0.26  DOT  PITCH, 

15.65*  VIEWABLE  AREA) 

•5121$  INTERNAL  CACHE 

•STB  VaOOTY  nVIDIA  AGP  VIDEO  CARD  WITH  4MB  SGRAM  VIDEO  MEMORY 
•12-24X  CD-ROM  DRIVE 

•AWE  64  SOUND  CARD  AND  AUK  LANSING  ACS290  SPEAKERS  ■ 

•IOMEGA  HP  DRIVE  WITH  3 X 100MB  CARTRIDGES 
•MINI  TOWB  CHASSIS 

•WINDOWS  95  AND  MICROSOFT  OFFICE  97  SMALL  BUSINESS  fflFTTON 

£1849 (£2,207.82.. ) 

•ADD  A US  ROBOTICS  56KB  MODEM  FOR  ONLY  £70  (£82.25)  INC  VAT) 
•WE  HAVE  A NUMBER  OF  PRINTER  OPTIONS  AVAILABU  - ASK  FOR  DETAILS 


SPECIAL  HOME  SOFTWARE  PACK 


FOR  OWY  £49  (£57.57  INC  VM)  YOU  CAN  BUOY  A BUfftSIlC 
SHECnON  OF  TOP  MICROSOFT®  SOFTWARE  TTTLES  INCLUDING: 

•MS  ENCARTA-  97  (US)  - INTERACTIVE  MU01MEDU  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  - 
A GREAT  EDUCATIONAL  TOOL 

•MS  ENCARTA  WORLD  MIAS  - A MUQ1MEDIA  VIEW  OFTHE  WORID 
•MS  GOLF  (US)  - TEST  YOUR  G01FTNG  SKILLS  ON  WORLD-FAMOUS  C0URSB 
•MS  MONET  (US)  - HELPS  YOU  BALANCE  ACCOUNTS, 

PLAN  HOUSBIOLD  BUDGETS  AND  MUCH  MORE 
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Edison  Avery  Price 


OBITUARIES  7 


The  century’s 
leading  light 


The  Kira  bell  Art  Gal- 
Jeiy  at  Forth  Worth 
in  Texas  is  one  or 
we  greatest  bulld- 
ogs of  all  time.  Its 
arcmiect  was  Louts  Kahn,  a 
brilliant  Estonian  emigre 
who  ranks  with  Le  CorbuIW 
as  the  most  poetic  and  inven- 
vlf  2f  2°£  centjiry  Modems. 
Yet  the  KimbelVs  finest  mo- 
ment  — its  beautiful  gallery 
lighting,  blending  daylight 
and  electric  light  in  an  ethe- 
real, compelling  and  practical 
mix  — would  have  been  im- 
possible without  the  genius  of 
Edison  Avery  Price,  who  has 
died  aged  89. 

Almost  single-handedly 
Price  initiated  the  forms  of 
lighting  that  make  Modern 
architecture  especially  credi- 
ble by  night,  and  was  the 
founding  father  of  the  modern 
lighting  consulting  industry 
of  which,  even  today,  there 
are  few  stars. 

Quite  simply,  lighting  de- 
sign is  difficult  Most  of  us 
have  worked  in  modem  build- 
ings uniformly  lit  with  cruel 
fluoresence  and  know,  first 
hand,  how  treacherous  mod- 
em lighting  can  be  — tiring 
disturbing,  ugly.  Few  archi- 
tects and  their  clients,  a cen- 
tury on  Erom  the  invention  of 
the  electric  lamp,  are  able  to 
get  the  balance  right  between 
brightness  and  comfort,  light 
and  delight 

Price  knew  that  the  best 
way  to  light  the  majority  of 
modern  public  spaces  was  to 
hide  sources  of  artificial  light 
as  with  the  top-lit  barrel- 
vaulted  galleries  of  the  Kim- 
bell  (1966-72).  If  fixtures 
needed  to  be  seen,  then  they 
should  be  discreet  and  the 
ally  rather  than  the  enemy  of 
the  sensitive  human  eye. 
During  his  long  career,  he 


was  credited  with  many  light- 
ing “firsts'1,  including  the  de- 
sign of  glare-free  recessed  fix- 
tures to  the  track  lighting 
systems  that  have  became  a 
stock  feature  of  architect-de- 
signed interiors. 

Price  was  bom  In  Manhat- 
tan. His  father,  who  had  set 
up  Display  State  Lighting,  a 
company  specialising  in 
theatre  lighting,  died  when 
the  aptly-named  Edison  was 
eight.  Unable  to  pay  his  way. 
Price  received  no  more  than  a 
high  school  education  and  at 
the  age  of  17  joined  his 
mother  in  keeping  the  family 
firm  alive  and  taught  hims&f. 

His  moment  came  when  the 
new.  clean-cut  office  architec- 
ture designed  or  inspired  by 
Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe 
began  to  entrance  the  devel- 
opers and  corporations  which 
shaped  the  skylines  of  Man- 
hattan and  Chicago. 

PRICE  sold  his  in- 
terest in  the  family 
company  and  set 
up  anew,  one  of  his 
first  commissions 
was  to  design  and  make  the 
small  lamps  that  bathe  the 
lobby  of  the  Seagram  Build- 
ing (Mies  van  der  Rohe  and 
Philip  Johnson)  on  New 
York’s  Park  Avenue  with 
warm  and  subtle  light.  The 
lamps  in  the  building’s  fam- 
ous “Four  Seasons"  restau- 
rant (Philip  Johnson)  are  also 
by  Price. 

He  manufactured  his  own 
designs  on  the  Upper  East 
Side  until  1981  when  he  lost 
control  of  the  company  to  his 
daughter,  Bmmu-  and  other 
stock-holding  relatives.  He 
then  shifted  his  own  opera- 
tion to  Brooklyn.  The  family's 
move  was  a way  of  expanding 
the  production  of  Price  lamps 


and  lighting  fixtures,  while 
the  designer  himself  was  al- 
ways more  interested  In 
inventing. 

The  commissions  contin- 
ued to  pour  in  from  the  most 
inspired  and  successful  US 
architects  of  the  past  40  years, 
including  Marcel  Breuer. 
Philip  Johnson,  IM  Pel,  the 
inventor  Buckminster  Fuller 
and  the  great  Louis  Kahn.  At 
the  last  count  his  lights  (and 
lighting  schemes)  feature  in 
more  than  200  museums  and 
galleries  worldwide.  Price 
died  the  night  of  the  opening 
of  a new  photography  gallery 
at  New  York's  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  lit  by  his 
latest  miniature  spotlamps. 

Although  he  made  a great 
success  of  many  of  the  build- 
ings he  worked  on,  it  should 
be  said  that  his  successors 
have  a very  long  way  to.  go 
before  the  vast  majority  of 
architects,  engineers  and 
their  clients  begin  to  use  arti- 
ficial light  sensitively.  For 
much  of  this  century  those 
who  design  our  buildings 
have  been  trying  to  rob  them 
of  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
shadows,  Insisting  that  uni- 
form lighting  — which  hu- 
mans abhor  — is  somehow 
scientific,  rational  and  effi- 
cient It  is  no  such  thing.  A 
quarter  of  a century  on,  few 
architects  or  lighting  design- 
ers have  matched  the  effec- 
tiveness and  beauty  of  Price 
and  Kahn's  work  at  Forth 
Worth. 

Price  Is  survived  by  his 
wife  Laura,  three  daughters 
and  four  grandchildren. 


Jonathan  Glancey 


Edison  Avery  Price,  lighting  de- 
signer, bom  1908;  died  October 
15. 1997 


The  Kim  bell  Art  Gallery . . . daylight  and  electric  light  in  an  ethereal  mix 


Archbishop  Volodymyr  Stemiuk 


A humble  priest  who  stood  up  to  Stalin 


IN  March  1946  a priest  gaz- 
ing down  from  an  organ 
loft  hideout  In  St  George’s 
Cathedral  in  Lviv  witnessed 
one  of  the  20th  century’s  most 
shameful  ecclesiastical  events 
— the  "self-liquidation"  of 
Ukraine's  “Greek-Catholic 
Church"  and  its  shotgun  in- 
corporation Into  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church. 

The  refusal  by  Fr  Volody- 
myr Stemiuk,  who  has  died 
aged  90,  along  with  all  the 
bishops,  to  recognise  the 
Synod  of  Lviv,  meant  impris- 
onment, years  of  menial 
work,  secret  consecration  as  a 
bishop  and,  eventually,  emer- 
gence into  a flood  of  publicity 
when  his  Church  regained 
legal  recognition  in  1990. 

Stalin  had  decided  that  one 
means  of  bringing  to  heel  the 
recalcitrant  western  Ukraine, 
brought  under  Soviet  rule  at 
the  end  of  the  second  world 


George  Forrest 

Don  who 
always 
drove  on 
the  left 

GEORGE  Forrest  Who 
has  died  aged  72,  was 
Wykeham  professor  of 
ancient  history  at  Oxford 
from  1977-92  and  a colourful 
and  genuinely  eccentric  tal- 
ent who  brought  great  life  to 
all  he  touched. 

By  upbringing  and  convic- 
tion he  was  always  of  the  left 
a passionate  democrat  and 
natural  dissenter.  His  moth- 
er’s father  had  been  a promi- 
nent miners'  leader  in  Lan- 
ark. who  had  been  forced, 
more  or  less,  to  emigrate  to 
New  Zealand  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  although  he  later 
returned.  Thus  his  mother 
entered  the  1920s  as  a staunch 
communist,  while  his  father, 
William,  was  of  a similar  per- 
suasionl (Will*3111  became  the 
distinguished  correspondent 

of  the  Daily  Express,  for 
which  he  covered  the  Spanish 
Civil  War,  the  New ff  Chroni- 
cle, the  Daily  Mail,  and  the 
BBC  World  Service.) 

The  family  moved  from 
Glasgow  to  , London  and  For- 
rest won'  a . scholarship  from 
University  College  School, 
Hampstead,  to  New  College, 
Oxford.  This  followed  war 
service  in  the  RAF  where  he 

became  a . meteorologist  and 

took’  part  'in  the  D-Day 
landings-  • 

Young  George  was  brought 
up  in.  the  communist  faith, 
yet  that  never  tainted  his  aca- 
demic or  scholarly  thinking- 
He.  despised  f-isms’*  of  any 
sort  in  aacfent  fiistory,  which 
was  his  second  love  after  ms 
family,  a brilliant  teacher,  he 
only  sought  to  teach  his  mz- 
pifa  how  to/think,  not  what  to 
think.’ 

Above  all,  he  was  a political 


war,  was  to  abolish  the  Greek 
Catholic  Church  and  have  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  ab- 
sorb its  remnants.  The  Synod 
of  Lviv’s  pupose  was  to  break 
a church  which  had  flowered 
into  tiie  repository  of  Ukraini- 
an national  consciousness. 

Steroiuk  was  born  into  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 
His  village,  near  Lviv,  was 
occupied  successively  by  the 
Poles,  the  Soviets,  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  Soviets  again 
before  becoming  part  of  inde- 
pendent Ukraine.  From  a 
church  background,  he  took 
monastic  vows  in  1931, 
following  study  In  Belgium 
and  served  diligently  in  the 
Ukraine  during  the  second 
world  war.  In  1947  he'  was 
sentenced  to  five  years  In  a 
labour  camp  in  the  European 
Arctic. 

Steroiuk  was  to  pass  two- 
thirds  of  his  priesthood  un- 


Stemiuk . . .five  years’ in  a 
Soviet  labour  camp 

able  publicly  to  celebrate  the 
liturgy  or  openly  exercise  his 
ministry.  He  might  be 
glimpsed  controlling  the  gate 
of  a public  park,  working  as  a 
book-keeper,  as  a janitor  or  a 


Forrest ...  a natural  dissenter  fhotogbaph:  michas.  Gabriel 


historian  with  great  insight 
into  people  and  motives.  This 
shone  through  in  possibly  the 
greatest  of  his  published 
works.  The  Emergence  of 
Greek  Democracy  (1966),  one 
of  the  most  locid  accounts 
and  still  one  of  the  most  read- 
able yet  scholarly  worksan 
the  subject  It  was  also  a trib- 
ute to  his  sense  of  paradox 
and  a measure  of  his  intellec- 
tual integrity-  that  he  wrote 
Bistory  of  Sparta  (196 8)  with 
no  loss  insight 
In  his  last  years  he  -was 
saddened-by  the  current  trend 
that  h3*  made ' archaeology, 
sociology  and  religion  more 
important  than  political  his- 
tory and  understanding 
events  and'  people  In  -the 
study  of  ancient  history.  He 


was  the  more  saddened  that 
the  accompanying  researches 
were  too  often  delivered  in  a 
squalid  jargonese  devoid  of 
any  sense  of  style.  He  valued 
style  greatly  and  would  prefer 
an  -evening  with  Gibbon  or 
his  beloved  fellow  Scot  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson,  to  end- 
less pages  of  Duritbeim. 

He  wiB-  be  remembered  by 
generations  of  students,  prin- 
cipally from  Wadham  where 
he  taught  from  1952-77.  Both 
there  and  at  New  College,  he 
was'  always  in  the  thick  of 
things  with  strong,  if  some- 
times unexpressed,  views  on 
all  issues. 

He  had  an  abiding  belief  m 
democracy  and  was  a strong 
voice  against  authoritarian- 
ism of  any  sort  He  was  the 


ttihIa  nurse.  Off  duty  he  of- 
fered communion  and  solace 
in  his  dingy  one-roomed 
.apartment. 

' The  KGB  never  managed  to 
eliminate  the  catacomb  life  of 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church,  which  even  had  a 
secret  hierarchy.  In  July  1967 
a clandestine  bishop.  Vasyl 
Velychkovsky,  consecrated 
Fr  Volodymyr  as  bishop, 
ready  to.  assume  responsi- 
bility as  head  of  the  Church, 
an  obligation  he  fulfilled  until 
1991. 

During  the  second  half  of 
this  period,  the  Greek-Catho- 
lic Church  began  to  more  in- 
sistently register  its  presence 
with  world  opinion,  the 
Soviet  authorities  and  Rome 
— which  did  not  always  find 
it  easy  during  “Ostpolitik”  to 
recognise  the  legitimacy  of  an 
underground  church.  This 
new  openness  led  to  another 


fiercest  critic  of  his  close 
friends,  not  for  vainglorious 
self,  but  because  he  wanted 
them  to  do  well.  Loyalty  he 
prized  by  natural  Inclination 
and  by  the  emphasis  given  by 
his  long-time  friend,  Maurice 
Bowra,  who-  was  warden  of 
Wadham  for  most  of  his  time 
there. 

There  was  also  his  beloved 
Urquart  Chalet  on  the  slopes 
of  Mont  Blanc.  If  such  a thing 
as  a sacred  trust  could  be 
ascribed  to  Forrest  it  was  his 
“inheritance"  of  the  New  Col- 
lege share  of  the  . chalet  of 
which  he  was  "patron"  from 
198297.  For  him  it  was,  as 
ever,  a skilfully  disguised 
duty  but  also  an  enormous 
pleasure;  Decades  of  New  Col- 
lege graduates  and  under- 
graduates who  went  there  on 
“reading  parties"  will  remem- 
ber with  amusement  and  joy 
having  their  minds  fettled  by 
the  incisive  wit  of  WGF.  He 
once  mischievously  wrote  on 
a form  the  words  "corrupting 
the.  youth”  against 
“occupation”. 

He  remained  throughout 
his  life  modest  and  self-depre- 
catory; few  knew,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  prizes  he  bad  won. 
His  Innate  charm  and  kind- 
ness m arte  him  popular  every- 
where. even  with  those  who 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  him 
in  academic  debate  or  on  the 
City  Council,  for  which  he 
was  one  of  the  University's 
last  representatives.  Much  as 
he  would  have  hated  to  read 
this,  he  succeeded  in  combin- 
ing the  roles  of  intellectual 
ana  with  that  of  gentleman 

revolutionary.  He  enjoyed 
paradox  to  the  end. 

Forrest . affected  to  loathe 
.sports  but  he  was,  in  fact,  a 
football  fan  of  Glasgow 
Rangers  and  his  beloved  Scot-, 
land  and  a keen  and  very  able 
golfer  who  in  his  younger 
days  got  his  handicap  down  to 
four. 

He  is  survived  by  his.  wife, 
Margaret  and  daughters  Cath 
and  AIL 


Noel  Worswlck 


William  George  Grieve  Forrest, 
classicist,  bom  September  24, 
1925;  died  October  14, 1997 


wave  of  persecution  but  it 
stopped  short  of  arresting 
Archbishop  Stemiuk,  as  he 
had  become. 

Glasnost  focused  the  activ- 
ists’ hope,  and  brought  tens  of 
thousands  of  believers  on  to 
the  streets.  In  September  1989 
Stemiuk  sanctioned  the  mass 
“march  for  legalisation”  sup- 
ported by  250,000  believers, 
through  the  streets  of  Lviv, 
and  the  fallowing  August  be- 
came the  first  Greek-Catholic 
priest  to  celebrate  the  liturgy 
in  St  George’s  Cathedral  since 
the  infamous  synod  44  years 
earlier.  That  November  he 
reclaimed  the  old  episcopal 
palace  and  in  December 
Soviet  president  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev, visiting  the  Pope,  an- 
nounced the  re-legalisation  of 
the  Church.  Subsequently  the 
Archbishop  exhibited  the 
firmest  resolve  in  difficult  ne- 
gotiations to  secure  the 


Weekend  Birthdays 


return  from  the  Orthodox  of 
confiscated  churches. 

It  was  with  humility  — 
though  no  one  knows  what 
his  private  feelings  were  — 
that  Archbishop  Stemiuk  ac- 
cepted the  return  in  1991  of 
the  cardinal-in-exile  of  the 
Church,  Myroslav  Luba- 
chivsky,  from  Rome  to  be  his 
superior.  Stemiuk  . had  been 
only  toaim  tenens,  had  no  ex- 
perience of  administrating  a 
free  church,  and  was  84  years 
did-  Inevitably  there  was  sad- 
ness at  this,  while  one  can  see 
some  reason  for  the  Vatican's 
action.  Now  his  death  closes 
an  era. 


Michael  Boundeaux 


Volodymyr  Stemiuk,  archbishop 
and  formerly  clandestine  head 
of  the  Ukrainian  Greek-Catholic 
Church,  bom  February  12, 1907, 
died  September  ^,  1997 


Face  to  Faith 


History  fa  not  like  a novel 
where  everything  fa  true,  said 
Martzn  Gilbert,  61  today,  dis- 
proving in  one  smashing  apho- 
rism his  reputation  for  dull- 
ness. Asa  Briggs  shrewdly 
called  him  a chronicler,  rather 
than  a historian,  meaning  Gil- 
bert supplies  the  facts,  just  the 
facts,  as  many  as  can  be  ob- 
tained and  set  in  unarguable 
order;  Briggs  probably  didn’t 
mean  the  descxiptionJdmfly , 
but  in  the  20th  century,  when 
there  have  never  been 
more  ways  of  recording  the 
present,  nor  more  demand  to 
forget  that  present  the  moment 
it  turns  itself  to  past.  It’s  proha- 
bly  the  finest  compliment  he 
could  have  been  paid.  Gilbert's 
biographical  bookcase-full  cm 
Winston  Churchill  confronts 
you  with  theenormousness  of 
even  a single  life  if  it  be 
recorded  in  enough  detail,  the 
impossibility  of  totally  know- 
ing another  human  being  in 
retrospect.  Gilbert  actually 


shuddered  once  when  he  ex- 
plained to  an  Interviewer 
about  those  patches  when 
Churchill  and  his  wife  were  ' 
together,  and  there  were  no 
letters  to  Mrs  C to  supply  the 
frankest  source  material. 

After  all  Gilbert's  millions  of 
words  we  like  best  about  him 
the  admissions,  in  his  new 
book  about  a journey  with  his 
students  of  the  Holocaust  that 
knowing  so  many  of  the  facts 
often  forced  silence  upon  them. 

Today 's  other  birthdays: 
Henry  Commager,  historian 


Christians,  not 
commodities 


MmMekfBuxtting 


IT’S  NOT  often  you  get  the 
Bishop  of  London,  the  Rt 
Rev  Richard  Chartres, 
agreeing  with  Karl  Marx. 
But  it  was  Marx  who  warned 
that  commodification  would 
become  universal,  and  when 
Bishop  Chartres  was 
acifpri  recently  what  was  the 
greatest  danger  facing  the 
Church,  he  replied  with  refer- 
ence to  Marx:  ’“The  commodi- 
fication of  God.” 

It  brought  his  audience — 
who  had  perhaps  been  expect- 
ing a reply  about  a collapse  in 
church  attendance  or  closing 
down  of  churches—  up  short 
Given  the  fevered  obsession 
with  evangelism  in  the 
Church  ofEngland,  the  Idea 
that  there  fa  something  worse 
than  empty  pews,  must  come 
dose  to  heresy. 

What  Bishop  Chartres  fears 
is  turning  God  into  a product 
with  characteristics  likely  to 
appeal  to  the  target  market  of 
consumers.  From  there,  all 
manner  of  distortions  begin, 
he  maintains:  God  is  not  an 
object  and  you  can’t  commu- 
nicate wisdom  and  relation- 
ship in  a sales  strategy. 

Creeping  commodification 
is  something  we  have  all  be- 
come so  familiar  with  that 
most  of  us  no  longer  fear  it 
Such  Is  the  pervasive  influ- 
ence of  our  consumer  capital- 
ist culture  that  its  way  of 
understanding  has  spilled  into 
every  area  of  professional  and 
institutionallife  from  health, 
education,  to  prisons. 

Patients,  students,  prison- 
ers and  benefit  recipients  be- 
come clients.  As  Professor 
Richard  Roberts  laid  out  in  the 
Tablet  last  week,  universities 
have  become  graduate  fac- 
tories in  which  teachers  are 
“providers”.  Such  concepts 
are  justified  in  the  pursuit  of 
greater  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness; everything  must  be 
quantified,  assessed,  audited 
and  monitored.  This  is  the 
language  of  supplying  prod- 
ucts for  the  consumer  market 
What  has  been  discarded  as 
inadequate  are  the  ideals  of 
public  service  and  profes- 
sional integrity  and  responsi- 
bility. ...  . 

But  what  fa  missed  out  of 
the  equation  fa  the  unquan un- 
able and  non-ronforzofatim, : :•? 
human  nature— the  spark  of 
brilliant  originality  or  the 
powerful,  intuitive  empathy 
— the  very  ingredients  which 
can  transform  lives.  Instead, 
human  beings  are  perceived 
like  mechanisms  whose  sup- 
ply of  a product  can  be  stan- 
dardised and  whose  needs  can 
be  predicted  and  supplied. 

Roberts  takes  a grim  view  of 
these  developments,  arguing 
that  these  tools  of  manageria- 
lism are  a sinister  tntaHtwrian- 
ism  and  are  primarily  about 
extending  control,  and  a cen- 
tralisation of  power. 

Roberts  has  warned  of  the 
danger  of  introducing  mana- 
gerialism into  the  Church  of 
England  ever  since  the  Tum- 


of  America,  95;  Joliet  Fisher, 
dancer  and  teacher  of  con  tern- ■ 
porary  dance.  56;  Michael 
Lynagh,  rugby  player,  34; 
Helen  Reddy,  rock  singer,  55; 
Sir  George  Russell,  chair- 
man, Cam  pint.  62;  Alan 
Smith,  former  chief  executive, 
Test  and  County  Cricket 
Board,  61;  Keith  Taylor, 

rihajrmwn,  BupiTTC,  Sft-  Oathm 

Vishnevskaya,  operatic  so- 
prano, 71;  Judith  Wele- 
minsky.  former  director. 
National  Council  for  Volunr 
tary  Organisations,  47. 

Tomorrow 's  birthdays:  Hilla- 
ry Rodham  Clinton,  Ameri- 
ca's First  Lady,  50;  Edward 
Gander,  Conservative  MP.  45; 
Bob  Hoskins,  actor,  55:  Sir 
Donald  MacDougall,  econo- 
mist 85;  Adam  Mars-Jones, 
writer,  43;  Andrew  Motion, 
poet  and  writer,  45;  Gy  orgy 
Pauls,  concert  violinist  61; 
Lord  (Hugh)  Scanlon,  former 
trade  union  leader.  84;  Jose- 
phina  Vasconcellos,  sculp- 
tor, 93;  Sean  Woodward.  Con- 
servative MP,  39. 


bull  Commission  was  pub- 
lished. But  he  has  been  a lone 
voice.  In  his  Gresham  lecture 
earlier  this  year,  he  provided 
some  chilling  insights  into  the 
Church’s  current  fad  for  man- 
agement He  quotes  from 
“Strategic  Church  Leader- 
ship," part  written  by  one  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury’s advisers,  Professor 
Robin  Gill,  which  admits  that 
the  consensual  style  of  leader- 
ship predominating  in  the 
Church  will  be  replaced  by  a 
new  one  of  the  strategic  1 wider 
“providing  and  fostering”  the 
vision.  Roberts  sums  it  up  as, 
“imagination,  thought 
agency  and  control,”  being 
handed  to  the  strategic  leader. 

Now  we  hear  that  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Leeds  has  signed  up 
for  a course  at  a business 
school  to  the  delight  of  his  dio- 
cese, and  the  diocese  ofLon- 
don  institutes  appraisal  proce- 
dures which  will  audit 
priests'  prayer  life.  A lan- 
guage which  fa  common  on 
evangelists'  tongues  is  about 
the  product  to  sell  on  the  mar- 
ketplace — the  love  of  God  or 
the  message  of  Jesus  Christ 
Next  people  will  be  discussing 
"performance  indicators” 
such  as  numbers  of  baptisms, 

attendance  figures. 

JUST  as  with  universi- 
ties and  hospitals,  the 
obsession  with 
“throughput”  omits  the 
unquantlflable.  For  churches 
more  than  any  other  institu- 
tion, such  figures  are  mean- 
ingless. Churches  are  about 
nothing  if  they  are  not  about 
the  unquan  tillable — about 
relationships,  about  an 
awareness  of  God. 

Can  you  sell  Christianity  to 
a consumer  culture?  The  Nine 
O’Clock  Service  in  Sheffield 
tried,  offering  a Christianity 
of  spiritual  highs  and  psycho- 
logical personal  development 
Look  where  that  led. 

What  Christian  evangelists 
keep  dodging,  because  it  will 
alienate  their  target  market 
is  that  Christianity  and  con- 
sumer culture  are  In  direct 
conflict  Consumer  culture  fa 
about  massage  and  reassur- 
ance of  ego,  and  it  fosters  illu- 
sions of  empowerment — con- 
ditional of  course  on  buying 
the  product  But  Christianity 
is  a language  of  sacrifice,  loss, 
powerlessness  and  suffering. 
Chalk  and  cheese. 


Madeleine  Bunting  is  religious 
affairs  editor 


Death  Notices 

ALLOfi.  On  October  22  1037,  Consumed 
Mary  olot)  sudoanly  In  Croydon.  Widow  o) 
Harold  Allan  and  also  of  John  Goan,  much 
loved  mothor  ol  Nicholas.  Paul.  Andrew 
and  Patricia  and  grendmottwr  ol  thirteen 
ffandehildreii.  Service  to  be  held  at  Bacft- 
enham  Crematorium  on  Friday  SIM  Octo- 
ber at  1130.  Donations  to  Loukaemltt 
Research  Fund.  43  Great  Ormond  Street, 
London  WD1. 

HUTTON,  NeO.  ArrhtL  bom  in  New  Zea- 
land. 2Btti  September  TOOT.  Died  peacefully 
In  her  home  at  Nawnham.  Cambridge  on 
2dth  October.  The  lunwal  win  be  at  Con- 
OridBB  cay  Cremaertun.  East  Chapel. 
4.15pm  on  Monday  Z7  October. 

UK.  CStang  IQro,  on  23rd  October  1897  u 
Edenheli.  Marie  Curie  Centre,  dearly  towed 
wife  and  moftar  ol  Wflllam  Turnbull  and 
their  sons  Alex  and  Jonathan. 

In  Memoriam 


Don't  ca«  H a lemon  unless  your  thinking 
ol  a tree.  In  memory  ol  Sheile  Lemon, 
l horary  agent.  Paul  Abbott 


Memorial  Services 


VON  MOTCSCZXY.  Marto-LoUae,  04 
October  1806  - 10  June  1BB8L  There  wHl  be 
a ceremony  to  deposit  the  funerary  urn  ol 
Miss  Marie-Louiee  von  Moteaiczfcy  in  the 
MotesKzky  tamUy  vomb  as  the  DoebUnger 
artflekeretrasae  B5,  at  m30sm 


Friedhof. 


on  Tuesday  28  October  1907.  Warto-Uxise 
win  be  laid  to  reel  beside  her  mother  and 
lather,  and  her  brother  KarL  on  behalf  of 
Sib  family  a me  mortal  speech  will  be  dellw- 
erad  by  Ur  Richard  Kerptos  of  Houston. 
Texas,  and  there  win  be  an  Bdcbeaa  by  Dr 
Qerbsn  Ffwfl.  Director  of  the  Austrian  Gal- 
lery. Belvedere.  Marte4j*A*e  to  remem- 
bered wUi  toy  In  tha  memory  ol  all  who 
knew  her.  She  aunrtvea  to  her  art. 


Births 


MIXER.  On  23rd  October  1987  at  Bristol, 
to  Janet  and  Fergus  a son,  Harry.  A brother 
tor  Joel. 


Engagements 

vniXIAMSABHUARENS.  Kan  and  Jenny  wil- 
liams ol  Snapparatoe.  South  Gloucester- 
shire. are  daughter]  to  announce  the 
tmgagomoH  of  their  daughter  Elizabeth  to 
Ricnere  Edwards,  ol  Bristol. 

■To  place  your  emoixieamant  telephone 
0171  713  4567  or  fax  0171  718  412B  between 
9am  and  3pm  Mon^rt. 


DESTINATION  KILIMANJARO 

Gateway  to  thfc  Great  Game  Paife  of  Africa 
7 nights  from<£495 


Later  this  year  We  shall  be  operating  the  first  non- 
^ched  tiled  flight  service  from  London  Gatwiek  to  Kfii- 
manjaro-the^teway  to  the  great&me  parte of Africa. 
The  service,  in  being  direct  presents  the  travellerwith 
aconvenient  meansofwitnessing  tht  wildlife  woiufers 
of  the  great  parks  at  a remarkably  low  price  that 
rep  resen  tsasavingof  many  hundreds  of  pounds  from 
the  tariffs  normally  arailable  and  without  the  tedium 
of  routing  via  other  countries. 

Should  you  have  always  wantedtevisittherewonderfiil 
locations  but  have  been  dissuaded  by  the  high  cost, 
then  this  is  an  opportunity  that  should  not  be  missed. 
As  we  are  initially  limiting  the  available  places  to  just 
20  per  departure  it  is  essential  that  early  telephone 
rese  rvations  are  made  to  avoid  disappointment 
Itinerary  in  Brief 

FJy  by  Monarch  Airlines  Boeing  757  via  Luxor  to 
Kilimanjaro  airport 30  miles  fromArusha.  thegaleway 
tothegreatgairte  parks  suchas  the  SerengellManyara, 

Arusha,  Tarangire  and  the  Ngorongoro  Crater.  Our 
hotel  is  the  Alt  Mem  Novotd  at  the  foot  of  Mr  Mem 
situated  in  ISacresoflushfftrdens.'Ihe  1 63 guestrooms 
and  suites  come  with  full  facilities  and  air-condition- 
ing. The  hotel  is  under  European  management  and 
boasts  three  restaurants,  a number  ofbarsanda  lounge. 


DEPARTURE  DATES  & PRICES 

Tuesdays -per  person  inatwin 
1997 Nov4, 18  -£515.  Dec  2, 9, 16  -£495 
Dec  23 -£645.  Dec  30 -£615 
1998  Jan 6. 13. 20.27 -£545 
Feb  3, 10, 17, 24  -£570.  Mar  3. 10, 17. 24,31  -£595 

Single  room  supplement £195 

Zanzibar  - it  is  possible  to  extend  your  stay  with  a 7- 
night  stay  on  thebeautifu]  island  of  Zanzibar.  Supple- 
mentfromG95  per  person  (single£795l. 

Price  indndaa:  klrl  ravel  whetttominiinuin  number*.  lraMfera.7 
nights'  ucommmbliofi  at  the  Hi  Hero  Hold,  braakfut  only,  tool 
guides.  UK  ikmnun  las.  Naf  fadatafc  Havel  insurance,  weneas 
airfMnii&Yi&pmairaDMLiifracurtitxiLOtirninmiCantli- 
UonsolBooldng  (avulableon  request]  stall  tpptyiodl  naervdiom. 

0171-6161000 


W 


Optional  Excursions 
Ml  Kilimanjaro  & Arusha  Park  - foil 
day  £75.  Manyara  - full  day  £105. 
Ngorongoro' Crater  - lull  day  £135. 
Tarangire  Park  - full  day  £105.  The 
Serengeti  - 2 days  £250. 


VOYAGESJULESVERNE 
21  Dorse)  Square,  bndon  KJW 1 6QG 

Tranrirnoimbnral  JiL  AHTAVT66I  KTriLWB 
Interact  hQpj/to«w.yjvxo.tik 
LhiraifkasKopenHnndvinrnilk)^ Turn  tamtuBrai  utdumknd* 

Mririm>wcfaciyieiim>fPMi9M)cn  to.Utopm.F5cprT*orol»feil«>ipii, 
^Ccrh«ireai«'%ml>]S(immciufajitanly. 
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A milestone  for 
human  rights 

But  keep  judges  from  privacy 

THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  Bill  and  its  accompanying  white 
paper  published  yesterday  are  to  be  applauded.  Jack 
Straw  was  not  exaggerating  when  be  described  it  as  a 
‘‘historic  day".  For  the  first  time,  a code  of  fundamental 
right*;  will  be  enshrined  in  British  law.  It  is  not  an 
arcane  issue  of  interest  merely  to  constitutional  theo- 
rists. Those  who  up  to  now  have  had  to  wait  years 
before  obtaining  redress  at  the  European  Court  of 
Human  Rights  in  Strasbourg  — vulnerable  minorities 
iwrfnHirig  prisoners,  homosexuals,  immigrants  and,  as 
yesterday’s  judgment  in  favour  of  Stanley  Johnson 
demonstrated,  mental  patients  — win  be  able  to  argue 
for  their  rights  in  British  courts.  More  than  that,  the 
bill  could  have  a profound  impact  on  the  fabric  of 
British  political  culture.  Ministers  and  officials  will  in 
future  be  required  to  be  “fully  seized”  of  the  implica- 
tions for  human  rights  before  enacting  new  legislation. 
A parliamentary  human  rights  committee  will  be  set 
up. 

Judges  will  in  future  flag  up  a “declaration  of 
incompatibility”  if  they  rule  that  a statute  is  in  conflict 
with  the  European  Convention  of  Human  Rights  (incor- 
porated in  the  Human  Rights  Bill).  Such  declarations, 
according  to  yesterday's  white  paper,  will  “almost 
certainly  prompt  the  Government  and  parliament  to 
change  the  law”.  But  the  Government  rightly  stressed 
that 1 “parliamentary  sovereignty  means  that  parliament 
is  competent  to  make  any  law  on  any  matter  of  its  own 
choosing  and  no  court  may  question  the  validity  of  any 
Act  that  it  passes”.  This  is  a basic  constitutional 
principle,  emphasised  not  least  with  the  Conservative 
opposition  in  mind.  Sir  Brian  Mawhinney,  the  Shadow 
Home  Secretary,  claimed  yesterday  that  for  the  first 
time  British  judges  were  going  to  be  able  to  tell 
parliament  what  laws  they  should  or  should  not  pass  on 
the  basis  of  the  view  of  foreign  judges.  He  is  quite 
wrong.  As  the  white  paper  — entitled  Rights  Brought 
Home  points  out  — British  judges  will  in  future  have 
more,  not  less,  impact  on  European  human  rights 
jurisprudence. 

However,  the  bill  and  the  white  paper  do  raise 
important,  unresolved,  questions.  For  one  thing,  the 
Goverment  has,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  rejected  a 
proposal  for  a Human  Rights  Commission  which  would 
provide  an  important  rede  helping  to  promote  aware- 
ness of,  and  access  to,  the  opportunities  provided  by  the 
new  BilL  For  another,  the  European  Convention  lays 
down  a number  of  rights,  including  the  right  to  privacy, 
and  the  right  to  freedom  of  expression  which,  left  on 
their  own,  will  allow  judges  to  rule  on  what  in  many 
ways  are  broad,  abstract,  principles.  Mr  Straw  said 
yesterday  that  the  Govemmerlt'  did  -not  plan  to  intro- 
duce a statute  law  on  privacy.  Lord  Bingham,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  suggested  recently  that  incorporating  the 
European  Convention  would  inevitably  mean  that  the 
right  to  privacy  would  be  established  by  judge-made  law 
rather  than  by  parliament  Lord  Irvine,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  has  suggested  the  media  might  prefer  a 
privacy  law  laid  down  in  a statute  which  would  take 
into  account  the  legitimate  concerns  of  the  media.  Hie 
trouble  with  judge-made  law  is  that  it  would  be 
established  on  a haphazard,  case-by-case  basis,  with  no 
dear  public  interest  defence  or  other  entrenched  safe- 
guards the  British  media  needs.  It  cannot  be  right  that 
controversial  legislation  such  as  that  involved  in  the 
concept  of  privacy  should  be  made  by  judges,  with  no 
discussion  by  parliament  at  alL  This  is  particularly 
troubling  since  neither  Article  8 nor  the  Bill  make  it 
dear  what  exactly  a 'public  authority”  is  in  terms  of 
offering  protection  from  intrusion.  Is  the  BBC  a public 
authority?  Or  simply  an  agency  of  government? 

But,  generally,  the  Human  Rights  Bill  is  thoroughly 
welcome.  It  is  an  important  foundation  for  other 
building  blocks  which  should  include  a fully-fledged 
British  Bill  of  Rights  with  stronger  and  more  specific 
statutory  bulwarks  against  the  abuse  of  power  by  public 
and  corporate  authorities. 

Bibliophile’s  temple 

Top  Marx  for  the  new  BM  reading  room 

YESTERDAY  the  doors  finally  closed  on  the  British 
Museum’s  Round  Reading  Room,  the  so-called  demise  of 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  much  lament  A related 
phenomenon  has  been  the  public  humiliation  of  the 
architect  erf  the  new  British  Library  at  St  Bancras  — 
Colin  St  John  Wilson  — by  such  forceful,  if  (in  this 
respect  at  least)  unqualified,  figures  as  David  Meflor. 

There  is  no  argument  about  the  Round  Reading 
Room’s  beauty,  only  about  its  functionality.  Even 
diehard  users  agreed  that  the  trolley  system  which 
brought  books  to  readers  was  woefully  inefficient  More 
importantly,  as  damp  and  draughts  took  their  toll, 
many  of  the  books  were  simply  rotting  away.  This  was 
as  much  a liability  to  the  conservation  of  culture  as 
were  the  flames  which  burned  down  the  library  of 
Alexandria  in  391  AD,  destroying  much  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  classical  era. 

The  cultural  hooliganism  at  Alexandria  was  orga- 
nised by  the  ancient  equivalent  of  today's  Christian 
right,  who  were  keen  to  provide  aonodimensionalview 
of  the  world.  Those  opposing  the  move  to  the  new 
building  should  themselves  take  care  not  to  appear  in 
an  equivalent  light  Step  forward,  “Chelsea  Dave".  For 
even  as  they  present  themselves  as  the  national  arbiters 
of  architectural  values,  Mdlor  and  his  mob  are  in 
danger  of  damaging  literary  values.  No  real  lovers  of 
literature  would  countenance  the  mouldering  destruc- 
tion of  a rare  book,  just  as  no  real  football  fen  would 
support  the  violent  disruption  of  a game. 

As  for  the  new  building,  its  warm-brick,  abstract 
pagoda  certainly  cheers  up  King’s  Cross,  breathing  pew 
life  into  a depressed  area  of  London.  Anyone  who  goes 
inside  will  find  it  not  only  well  proviM  for  but 
positively  beautiful  Built  to  endure,  it  is  a bibliophile  s 
temple,  with  acres  of  natural  light  flooding  down  on 
marble  and  brass.  Even  the  oaken  leather  seats  have 
been  designed  to  last  two  hundred  years:  in  mat  time- 
honoured  test  of  a library’s  superiority,  it  is  almost 
impossible  not  to  fell  asleep  in  them. 

At  some  level,  all  buildings  are  subordinate  to  UMir 
function.  What  the  detractors  erf  the  raw  library  have 
forgotten  is  that  the  Round  Reading  Room 
survive  as  a general-access  library  m some  shape  or 
form.  The  public  will  still  be  able  to  sit  and  learn  where 
Karl  Marx  sat  and  learned  before  them.  It  can  only  De  as 
he  would  have  wanted  it 


Mr  Prescott’s 
green  agenda 


I— /October  24)  accuses  me  of 
Imriaihilitym  feft  rilmflfa 

change  Issue.  He  must  have  a 
very  limited  choice  ofTV  and 
radio  programmes  and,  dare  I 
say  it,  newspaper  reading. 

Within  an  hour  ofPresident 
ratnton,santwnntH*Tnp>nt|  J 
issued  a statement  making 
dear  my  disappointment,  as 
we  had  similarly  expressed 
disappointment  with  an  ear- 
lier Japanese  ofiter,  but  wel- 
comes the  fert  that  the  US  and 
Japan  had  accepted  the  need 
for  legally-binding  interna- 
tional targets  on  greenhouse 
gas  emissions.  Negotiations 
can  now  begin  in  earnest  with 
our  objective  of  persuading 
other  countries  to  agree  to  fee 
EtTs  target  afa  15  per  cent 
reduction  by  2010. 

The  statement  was  carried 

by  national  newspapers  and 
news  agencies.  The  same  eve- 
ning 1 appeared  on  Newsnight 
and  The  World  Tonight.  The 
following  morning,  I was  inter- 
viewed on  BBC  Breakfest  TV 
and  Sky  News:  1 tried  on  three 
occasions  to  offer  myself  for 
interview  on  the  Today  pro- 
gramme but,  alas,  they  were 
not  interested. 

It  was  their  judgment  that 
this  was  notan  issue  on  which 
they  wanted  to  interview  me. 
Perhaps  your  correspondent  is 
one  of  their  listeners  and 
should,  therefore,  aim  his 
charge  at  them  not  me. 

John  Prescott 
Deputy  Prime  Minister. 
London  SW1E  5DU. 
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have  met  to  fee  Romani  rem 
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Oxbridge,  comprehensively 

AS  a student  at  Churchill  I ■ i Fi  — — HZ  ; 

College.  Cambridge,  for  I i I M i ^ 

six  years,  and  coming  ML  A / CClcA»CTfc  \ 1 .A. 


AS  a student  at  Churchill 
College.  Cambridge,  for 
six  years,  and  coming 
from  a fairly  ordinary  compre- 
hensive school,  I disagree 
with  Andrew  Bell's  criticisms 
of  the  Oxbridge  system  (Let- 
ters, October  22). 

The  change  from  a struc- 
tured sixth  form  to  the  chaotic 
university  existence  can  come 
as  a shock  — but  this  is  com- 
mon to  any  university.  The 
tripos  system  also  allows  a 
degree  of  flexibility  available 
in  few  other  universities. 

There  is  snobbery  and  edit- 
ism,  but  I went  up  aiming  to 
work,  and  was  encouraged  to 
do  so.  I would  not  have  missed 
being  taught  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  scientists  in  the 
world. 

Bill  RothwelL 
Framlingham,  Suffolk. 

IT  is  open  season  for  Oxford 
and  Cambridge-bashlng,  but 
there  are  many  possible 
underlying  causes  of  an  indi- 
vidual's unhappy  experience. 
It  cannot  necessarily  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  their  university  or 
school. 

Dilys  Parkinson. 

8 Yamells  HIH, 

Oxford  0X2  9BD. 
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HAVING  graduated  from  j dents  would  t 
Glaze  College,  Cambridge,  devising  an  ad 


I I dare  College,  Cambridge, 
I appreciate  Andrew  Bell’s  sen- 
timents but  it  Is  these  attituctes 
that  are  encouraging  the  Gov- 
ernment to  attempt  to  destroy 
the  mTiwgnB  with  the  abdUtton 
of  college  fees.  Without  these, 
small  group  teaching  with 
leading  academics  will  die;  but 
this  is  what  makes  fee  place 
unique  and  worth  putting  up 
with  the  social  Idiocies. 

Ben  Edwards. 

8 Grange  Road, 

London  SEl  3BB. 

I TEACH  in  a comprehensive 
In  Wolverhampton  with  a 
predominantly  working-class 
background.  Oxbridge’s  efibris 
to  get  more  state  school  stu- 


dents would  be  best  spent  in 

(jpwisiiig  an  arlrniqann.c  system. 

that  takes  better  account  of  fee 
difficulties  faced  by  stnflwnte 
from  uneducated  homes, 
whose  only  resource  .is  an 
underfunded  school. 

Michael  Pyke. 

9 Church  Road.  Shenstnne. 
Lichfield,  Staffe  WS14  ONG. 

MY  colleges  (at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge)  were 
friendly,  accepting,  welcoming 
and  extremely  tmsnobby.  Yes, 
it  is  competitive,  and  it  can  be 
a shock  when  one  is  no  longer 
the  brightest  student  — but 
feat  can  be  a relief! 

Karen  Revans. 

Elm  View,  Shovel  Lane, 

North  Petherton  TAB  6NJ. 
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were  receiving  the  care  they 

needed  free  in  hospital,  they 

will  now  presumably  have  to 

pay  for  it 

What  quality  of  care  will 
these  people  receive  outside  of 
hospital?  Care  agencies  are 
sprouting  up  all  over,  and  they 

do  not  have  to  be,  as  yet  regis- 
tered, neither  are  they 
Inspected. 

There  are  no  doubt  good 

uppnf-jpg  In  blit 


who  will  be  able  to  tell  what 

they  may  get  up  to  in  a vulner- 
able persons  home.  What  guar- 
antee is  there  fee  elderly  will 
have  protection,  if  things  go 
wrong.  Unless  fee  care  Is  se- 
cure and  safe  I believe  many 
elderly  people  could  be  put  at 
risk. 

A Holmes. 

9 Thomson  Close, 

Snodland, 

Kent  ME6  5PT. 


It’s  a matter 
of  choice 

DECCAAitkenhead  (Com- 
mentary, October  24)  high- 
lights well  the  contradiction  of 
abortion  today:  where  legal 
abortion  is  accepted  as  neces- 
sary by  the  majority  of  people, 

yet  perceived  as  morally  prob- 
lematic. The  woman  who  puts 
her  interests  first  and  opts  for 
abortion  Is  labelled  “self- 
ish” lining:  she  cflTi  prove  her- 
self worthy  of  pity  too.  The  im- 
passe  in  the  abortion  issue  will 
only  be  resolved  in  flavour  of 
woman  when  the  worth  of 
making  nT-miras  and  putting 
yourself  first  is  legitimised. 
EQieLee. 

(Pro-Choice  Forum). 

24  St  Martins  Road, 

Canterbury  CT1  lQW. 

IT  is  reassuring  to  know  that 
the  Home  Secretary  balks  at 
spending  £20  million  of  public 
money  telling  voters  they 
wont  have  to  bother  choosing 
their  MEPs  next  time  round,  as 
the  kfnd  party  hierarchies  will 
do  it  for  them  (PR  feces  spend- 
ing hitch,  October  24). 

Joyce  Strothers. 

Council  Member.  Electoral 
Reform  Society. 

37  Pemberley  Avenue, 

Bedford  MK402LE. 


the  gypsies,  October  21).  The 


keepers,  hoteliers  and  B&B 

owners  seems  to  have  been 

welcome  at  a time  when  busi- 
ness would  normally  be  dying 
off  for  the  winter  season. 

We  appreciate  feat  the 

Dover  local  authority  haste 
operate  withm  the  constraints 

oflaw  and  we  would  urge  the 
Government  to  give  themur- . 
gent  financial  support  in  order 

to  cope  with  this  situation  and 

head  offany  potential  resent- 
ment in  the  local  community. 

Where  applications  for 
asylum  are  genuine,  we  offer 

our  total  support  to  applicants. 
However,  to  families  and  indi- 
viduals who  may  not  have  an 

immediate  cause  for  fleeing 
their  countries,  we  would  urge 

that  they  stay  in  their  country 

or  return  to  their  country — 

and  do  as  the  Romanies  in  the 

UK  are  now  doing,  that  is,  to 
fight  for  their  right  to  register 
to  vote  and  take  part  in  the 
democratic  processes  to  force 
change  in  the  countries  in 
which  they  reside. 

Marie  Q Betshane. 

President,  International 
Allied  Roma  Council. 

764  Hanworth  Road, 

Hounslow.  Middx  TW4  5NU. 

T seems  that  the  influx  of 


causing  a hardening  of  the 1 Go- 
vernmnef  s attitude  to  asylum 
seekers.  One  of  our  students, 
Diego  Ocaslones,  and  his  fam- 
ily have  been  told  that  they  are 
to  be  deported  to  Colombia.  We 
have  fought  since  June  to  keep 
them  in  the  country — not  just 
because  they  are  part  of  our 
school  communityor  because 
we  believe  the  family's  asser- 
tion that  their  father’s  life  Is  In 
danger  ifhe  is  deported.  Itis 
also  because  two  of  our  stu- 
dents have  been  murdered  this 
year,  one  of  them  in  Diego’s 
form.  Students  and  staffhere 
have  suffered  enough. 

Now,  in  the  week  that  the 
Romanies  from  Slovakia  are  a 
big  news  story,  we  are  Odd  feat 
the  Ocaslones  family  Is  to  be 
sent  back.  This  government  . 
has  demonstrated  that  it  can  be 
tough.  We  would  like  it  to  use.  - 
fee  Ocasianes  family  to  prove 
It  can  be  compassionate. 
Trisha  Jaffa. 

Headteacher, 

(On  behalf  of  fee  staff), 
Kidbrooke  School, 

Corelli  Road.  London  SE3  SEP. 


We  do  not  publish  letters  whera 
only  an  e-mail  address  is  - 
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Law  does  not  “specify  that  in 
10  years  the  [Hong  Kong]  legis- 
lative council  will  be  elected 
by  universal  suffrage”. 

In  the  progress  to  foil  democ- 
racy negotiated  between  Brit- 
ain and  China,  it  was  agreed 
that  in 2007  half  of  Legco's  60 
seats  would  be  elected  by  uni- 
versal suffrage.  The  propor- 
tion is  to  increase  beyond  that, 
but  fee  pace  of  change  Is  to  be 
set  by  the  Hong  Kong  govern- 
ment “to  fee  light  of  fee  actual 
situation"  then. 

Neville  Maxwell- 
33  Oxford  Road, 

Old  Marston,  Oxford  0X3  OPQ. 

SARAH  Boseley  (Tender 
Trap,  October  23)  is  wrong 
to  say  feat  childcare  to  Britain 
Is  an  unregulated  free  market 
Childminders  are  annually 
registered  by  fee  local  author- 
ity, insured,  subject  to  random 
inspections  and  required  to 
undergo  regular  professional 
updating.  They  usually  have 
an  enforceable  contract  wife 
the  parent  governing  pay, 
hours,  and  a range  of  aspects  of 
the  care  of  fee  individual  child. 
Sybil  Cock. 

95  Bow  Road,  London  E32AN. 


VOU  do  well  to  warn  of  the 

■ risk  of  creating  an  infor- 
mation gap  between  Internet 
“haves"  and  "have-nots" 
(Leader,  October  23).  How- 
ever, it  is  not  quite  the  case 
that  “the  price  of  computers  is 
tumbling  fast  in  real  terms''. 

It  is  true  feat  prices  have 
seemed  remarkably  stable  in 
the  face  of  inflation,  so  that  a 
top-of-the-range  model  seven 
years  ago  was  rather  over 
£2,000 and  a so-called  “entry 
level"  machine  was  just  under 
£1,000.  The  trouble  is  that  over 
fee  same  period  the  industry 
has  adopted  a relentless  policy 
of  updating,  so  that  less  pow- 
erful computers  are  no  longer 
available. 

The  Intel  386 processorof 
seven  or  eight  years  ago  could 
easily  have  coped  with  the  In- 
ternet, as  well  as  with  day-to- 
day  word-processing  and  most 
other  modest  applications. 
With  its  development  costs  i 
met  long  ago,  a computer  con- 
taining the  386  could  presum- 
ably have  been  made  to  sell 
today  at  rock-bottom  prices,  j 
But  Intel  gave  up  making  it 
years  ago  and  nowadays  you 
cannot  buy  a new  computer  I 


based  on  it  Few  would  deny 
that  continuous  development 
and  improvement  to  this  field 
Is  desirable.  But  because  of 
the  industry’s  upgrade  policy, 
"entry  level"  really  means 
“exit  level”  and  a model 
bought  today  at  this  end  ofthe 
scale  will  become  obsolete  and 
disappear  from  the  shelves  In 
a few  months'  tine. 

Don  Benlow, 

Poplar  Tree  House, 

Wisbech. 

Camhs  FE13  5NX. 

IT  is  vital  for  the  UK’s  com- 
petitiveness that  we  ensure 
the  widest  possible  participa- 
tion in  fee  information  revolu- 
tion. The  Government's  IT 
For  Ah  initiative  alms  at 
addressing  this  problem  by 
giving  people  fee  opportunity 
to  try  out  computers  and  fee 
Internet  for  themselves -By 
ringing  a freephone  number 
(0800  456567),  members  ofthe 
public  can  find  out  where  they 
can  go  in  their  local  area  to  get 
such  hands-on  experience. 
Barbara  Roche. 

Minister  for  Industry. 

Dept  of  Trade  and  Industry. 
London  WSlH  OET. 


THE  policies  of  Swedish 

I companies  you  report 
(Swedes  fired  Jews  to  please 
Nazis,  October  22)  were  not  ex- 
clusive to  fee  Swedes. 

Documents  in  fee  Public  Re- 
cord Office  show  that,  to  April 
1933.  British  directors  ofthe 
Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company, 
in  which  the  British  govern- 
ment held  a majority  share- 
holding, asked  the  Foreign 
Office  if  the  Government 
would  object  to  their  plan  to 
force  the  retirement  of  Jewish 
directors  of  its  German  sales 
subsidiary.  They  explained 
that  they  feared  that,  if  the 
company  retained  its  Jewish 
employees,  sales  would  suffer. 
The  Government  replied  that 
the  decision  was  a matter  for 
the  company. 

The  company  first  dis- 
missed the  German  Jews. 
Later,  deciding  that  employ- 
ing Jews  of  any  nationality 
would  prejudice  sales,  it  dis- 
missed all  its  non-German 
Jews.  Nowadays,  fee  com- 
pany trades  as  British 
Petroleum. 

(Dr)  Louise  London. 

47  Aden  Grove, 

London  N16  9NP, 


A Country  Diary 


NORTH  PEMBROKESHIRE: 
Freni  Fawr  is  the  most  east- 
erly of  the  Presell  hills.  In 
English,  it  would  be  "big  prow 
of  a ship”.  It  is  mentioned  by 
name  In  fee  Mablnogion,  in 
The  Dream  Of  Macsen  Wle- 
dig,  as  the  hill  chosen  by  the 
Roman  emperor  Magnus 
Maximus  for  the  pitching  of 
his  tent  whilst  on  a hunting 
foray  from  Carmarthen:  "And 
that  encamping  place  is  called 
Cadair  Facsen  from  that  day 
to  this". 

If  you  go  there  now,  the 
strongest  presence  is  more  an- 
cient Cadair  Facsen  is  but  a 
memory.  There  are  bronze-age 
tumuli  on  fee  top,  where  you 
are  rewarded  for  your  slight 
climb  with  extensive  views 
over  Pembrokeshire,  Ceredi- 
gion and  Carmarthenshire. 

You  can  easily  circumambu- 
late Freni  Fawr  and  experi- 
ence fee  extent  of  its  exposure 
to  the  prevailing  westerly 
winds.  Covered  wife  heather 
and  encroaching  bracken,  thin 
is  varied  on  the  western  slope 

by  a grove  of  sessile  oaks 
planted  about  200  years  ago. 
The  lowest  are  no  higher  than 
the  heather.  They’re  like  bon- 


zais.  As  you  carry  on  up- 
wards, the  trees  grow  a little 
taller,  until  below  fee  top  they 
are  about  nine  metres  high,  all 
twisted  and  contorted  into 
shapes  suitablefor  fee 
Brothers  Grim.  It’s  no  sur- 
prise to  discover  that  the  hill 
has  fairies.  On  the  eastern 
slopes,  this  wood  formation  is 
reversed  in  a modem  fir  plan- 
tation, where  the  trees  by  fee 
top  are  twisted  and  warped, 
whilst  fee  larches  at  the  bot- 
tom are  growing  freely.  You 
almost  see  the  wind  here, 
sweeping  up,  being  slightly 
repulsed  before  pouncing  on 
the  top  and  rushing  away  to - 
the  east.  Some  dead  Rkpiahm 
oaks  at  the  bottom  gave  a far 
stronger  sensation  of  the 
supernatural  than  the 
draughty  tumuli  cm  the  top. 

After  this,  we  went  to  a 
friend’s  house  to  a valley  to 
see  the  badgers.  Every  night 
at  least  one  badger  snuffles  its. 
way  to  the  door.  They  started 
by  eating  the  cat's  food.  Now 
their  presence  is  established, 
they're  provided  with  pieces  of 
cheese.  Even  a fox  has  walked 
through  this  house. 

AUDREY  INSCH 


Two  nations  face  to  face  across  a courtroom 


lark  Lawson 


THE  British-  follower  of 
American  culture  has 
been  suffering  with- 
drawal symptoms  since 
fee  last  day  ofthe  OJ  Simpson 
case.  The  trial  of  Louise  Wood- 
ward — the  Lancastrian 
oanpy  accused  to  Massachu- 
setts of  murdering  a Boston 
baby  by  shaking  him  — goes 
some  way  to  restoring  the  fix. 
This  is  certainly  the  biggest 
game  since  the  Simpson  case 
— as  Sky  TV  has  recognised, 
wife  daily  live  coverage  — 
mad  we  even  have  the  bonus  of 
home-team  involvement.  But 
for  the  majority  of  television 
viewers  in  this  country,  fee 
Woodward  trial  will  have 
made  far  less  comfortable 
viewing  than  the  last  peak- 
time  legal  soap  opera. 

to  one  important  way,  the  i 
frteia are  similar  The  science  j 
of  forensic  pathology  malnn  | 


ever  greater  claims  for  Itself 
— we  recently  read  predic- 
tions that  murderers  will  soon 
be  convicted  from  a single 
flake  of  dandruff  left  at  the 

scene  — but  the  evidence  cf 
the  courtroom  is  that  forensic 
evidence  remains  a matter  of 
opinion.  Viewers  have  seen 
eminent  experts  on  either  side 
conclude  either  that  the 
English  nanny  did  shake  th*» 
child  to  death  or  feat  the  fatal 
injuries  were  inflicted  several 
weeks  before  by  someone  else. 
As  in  California  v Simpson, 
each  side  pays  their  money  to 
a pathologist  and  the  jury 
makes  their  Choice.  Forensic 
pathology  seems  less  like 
science  than  like  theology. 

But  we  are  concerned  here 
not  with  fee  evidence  but  with 
the  culture  of  fee  trial.  And 
here,  to  its  crucial  elements, 
fee  Woodward  case,  for  those 
watching  to  this  country,  is 
amost  a negative  print  of  the 
Simpson  business.  The  pro- 
ceedings against  Louise  have 
been  a chastening  education 
in  racialism  for  the  English 
white  middle-classes,  who 
were  so  dismissive  of  black 
support  for  the  defendant  in 
fee  Simpson  case.  That,  to  us, 
was  a matter  of  unthinkingly 
sticking  together  to  defiance 
of  the  facts. 

Without  assuming  direct 


comparisons  between  the 
strength  ofthe  evidence  to  the 
two  trials  and  their  outcome, 
there  is  a clear  sense  to  which 
Louise  Woodward  is  our  OJ. 
Perhaps  now  we  understand 
what  it  is  to  feel,  while  watch- 
ing a high-profile  trial,  a vis- 
ceral tribal  identification  wife 
a defendant  and  severe  doubts 
about  fee  motivations  of  the 
prosecution. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  believe, 
as  we  watch,  that  one  of  our 
own  could  have  committed  the 
act  of  which  they  stand 
accused.  We  find  ourselves 
suspicious  of  fee  integrity  of 
fee  legal  system,  which  can 
easily  seem  to  be  making  a 
sacrificial  victim  of  someone 
from  another  culture.  We  find 
ourselves  in  tetchy  and  mutu- 
ally uncomprehending  con- 
versation with  friends  and  col- 
leagues — in  this  instance, 
white  Americans  — who  fcak* 
.a  different  view  of  the  case 
and  accuse  us  of  blind  cultural 
solidarity.  We  can  not  believe 
that  they  could  be  so 
patronising. 

Although  the  racial  divide 
is  less  obvious  than  in  fee 
Simpson  proceedings,  it’s  not 
fanciful  to  see  a subtext  of 
prejudice.  In  recent  decades, 
Americans  have  increasingly 
accused  fee  English  of  cold- 
ness, of  a failure  to  love  their 


children  enough.  The  British 
send  their  children  away  to 
cry  in  cold  stone  dormitories 
between  bouts  of  being  hit 
with  bits  of  wood.  Prince 
Charles  is  seen  as  merely  the 
most  obvious  example  of  fee 
terrible  consequences  of  this 
approach. 

The  confict  between  Ameri- 
can emotional  incontinence 
and  British  psychological  con- 
trol (as  each  side  would  cari- 
cature the  other’s  attitudes)  is 
at  the  heart  of  trans- Atlantic 
hostility-  To  Louise's  compa- 
triots. the  walling  supporters 

of  the  dead  child’s  family 

wearing  their  crocodile- 
shaped  lapel  badges,  a senti- 
mental reference  to  the  boy’s  i 
favourite  toy  — stand  to  stark  i 
contrast  to  the  stoical  amt 
quiet  manner  oF  Louise’s 
parents. 

There  is  always  a disparity 
in  manner  between  the  fam- 
ilies of  defendants  and  vic- 
tims. but  here  it  seems  deep- 
ened by  national  behaviour 
patterns.  The  crocodile 
brooches  reek  of  the  kind  of 
mawkish  exhibitionism  which 
Europeans  have  often  found 
repellent  in  American  life.  It 
may  officially  be  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  v Louise  Wood- 
ward to  that  courtroom  but 
irs  also  America  v Britain 

Beyond  its  status  as  voyeur- 


istic entertainment  fee  OJ 
Simpson  trial  had  two  unpre- 
dicted social  consequences. 
The  first  was  to  expose  the 
£ulf  between  blacks  and 
whites,  despite  the  rhetoric  of 
mum-cuftxiralism.  It  was  nec- 
essary in  the  end  to  have 
thetrs-and- theirs  trials,  offer- 
ing a choice  erf  verdicts  in  a 
criminal  and  then  a civil  case. 
The  second  effect  was  to  high- 
light the  issue  erf  domestic 
violence. 

The  Louise  Woodward  trial 
has  produced  its  own  cultural 
double-whammy,  although 
bath  elements  are  less  serious 
than  their  Simpson  equiva-  i 
lents.  The  first  was  to  expose 
fee  gulf  between  Britons  and 
Americans,  the  second  to 
highlight  the  issue  of  domestic 
help. 

The  Increasing  numbers  of 
working  mothers  have  made 
fee  nanny  or  au  pair  as  stan- 
dard an  accessory  for  the  av- 
erage couple  with  children  as 
a car.  Guilt  at  absence  from 
the  home  has  encouraged 
nanny-paranoia,  in  which 
worry  that  the  parents  are 
psychologically  damaging 
their  children  by  working  is 
expressed  as  a fear  feat  their 
hired  carers  are  physically 
damaging  the  kids.  American 
shops  sell  cuddly  toys  con- 
cealing miniature  cameras 


which  can  be  used  as  a spy  in 
the  nursery. 

Such  paranoia  easily  accom- 
modates racial  prejudice. 
Among  the  middle  ciaowag  in 
Britain  and  America,  nimniaa 
are  almost  by  definition  for- 
eign. Changing  the  nappies  of 
strangers  is  the  price  that 
young  women  pay  for  low-cost 
overseas  travel,  a few  rogue 
vowels  in  a child’s  first  words 
are  the  price  that  parent*  pay 
for  scandalously  cheap  Amnes- 
tic labour. 

For  the  millions  following  it 

on  television,  the  Woodward 
case  has  become  a parable 
about  fee  stranger  in  the  nurs- 
ery. Whatever  the  result  of 
tins  trial,  that  reading  fa  at 
most  certainly  unfair.  Many 
other  recent  cases  have  sug- 
gested that  children  are  most 
at  nak  from  carers  who  share 
their  blood. 

real  lesson,  though, 
fee  Massachusetts  court- 
room is  about  prejudice  and 
identification.  The  WASP  ee- 
taoi.ishmpnt  in  thi*  country  — — 
rather  than  rushing  to  buy 
spy-teddy-bears  to  keep  ah  eye 
on  their  French  au  pairs  and 
Filipino  mothers'  hrfp*  — 
would  do  better  to  reflectcm 
tiie  unexpected  and  humbling 
experience  of  being  part  afa 
culture  seen  by  others  as  dan- 
gerous foreigners. 
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The  blurred  line  between 

reconciliation  and  revenge 


Martin 

Woollacott 


NEW  Labour,  new 
Commonwealth? 
Some  see  the  changes 
m the  way  the  Com- 
muuwealth  is  presented  and 
the  ideas  about  its  develop, 
ment  that  Tony  Blair  has  pro- 
pweo.  as  a departure  from  tra- 

™ HS«.Yet  the  111051  enduring 
tradition  of  the  Common, 
wealth,  and  of  the  Empire  be- 
fore  it,  is  of  the  periodic  re- 
laipch.  assisted  by  state  of  the 
art  public  relations.  Indeed,  by 
the  standards  of  past  glitter 
the  restyling  of  the  Common- 


ttter 


wealth  Heads  of  Government 
meeting  in  Edinburgh  — the 
Queen  opening  the  conference 
for  the  first  time,  hands  in- 
stead  of  bagpipes,  and  a video 

instead  of  a procession  

seems  modest. 

The  parallels  with  the  past 
suggest  that  the  Empire  of  yes- 
terday and  the  Common- 
wealth of  today  are  more  alike 
than  is  usually  thought,  in 
particular.  Empire  and  Com- 
monwealth share  the  problem 
of  a disparity  of  peoples, 
faiths,  and  interests  which 
places  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
attempts  to  bring  about  politi- 
cal, economic  or  moral  coher- 
ence. Hence  the  re-launches, 
of  which  the  last  before  this 
I government's  effort  was  early 
I m the  reign  of  the  present 
Queen.  Such  attempts,  it 
seems,  never  wholly  fail,  but 
also  never  fully  succeed.  A 
century  ago.  at  the  Colonial 
Conference  which  first  set  in 
train  the  regular  meetings 


from  which  commonwealth 
conferences  descend,  another 
succes/UL  populist  British  pol- 
itician was  grappling  with 
this  problem.  Joseph  Cham* 
berlain.  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary. was.  like  Blair,  a fen.  of 
new  technology.  He  fitted  the 
Colonial  Office,  until  then  illu- 
minated by  candles,  with  elec- 
tric lights,  and  was  a keen  ad- 
vocate of  railways  and 
telegraphs. 

The  brilliant  and  very  new 
imperial  show  of  the  diamond 
jubilee  Incorporated  the  Colo- 
nial Conference,  at  that  time 
just  of  the  colonies  of  white 
settlment,  it  was  an  attempt  to 
put  the  empire  on  a sounder 
footing  by  expanding  trade. 
exploring  military  union,  and 
reaching  agreement.  In  effect, 
on  the  empire's  political  pur- 
poses. The  difficulty  Chamber- 
lain  eventually  had  to  recog- 
nise was  that  the  empire,  self 
governing  white  dominions 
and  colonies  proper  alike,  was 


a collection  of  autonomies  that 
could  not  be  marshalled  by  its 
supposed  master,  which  had 
neither  the  power  to  coerce 
nor  the  resources  to  persuade 
them  Into  policies  which  they 

did  not  want. 

Chamberlain  famously  com- 
pared the  empire  to  a "great 
estate”  that  had  been  ne- 
glected but  bad  huge  potential 
for  development  Tony  Blair’s 
speech  earlier  this  week,  in 
which  he  called  for  the  Com- 
monwealth to  become  an  “eco- 
nomic powerhouse”  repeated 
Chamberlain's  theme  almost 
word  for  word. 

The  revival  of  the  "eco- 
nomic Commonwealth”  was 
given  impetus  by  the  report 
last  year  of  the  Commons  for- 
eign affairs  committee,  led  by 
the  Conservative  enthusiast 
David  Howell.  Tony  Blair  and 
Robin  Cook  have  taken  that 
report's  conclusions  on  "the 
vast  potential  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  benefits  to  the 


UK  of  developing  this  with 
vigour"  and  run  with  than. 
The  Edinburgh  meeting  has, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  these  affairs,  a theme, 
which,  is,  naturally,  trade,  aid 
and  development 
The  British  government 
may  (ind.  as  Chamberlain  did 
In  his  day,  that  trade  cannot  be 
that  easily  re-ordered.  But  the 
difficulties  with  the  economic 
priority  go  beyond  that  There 
are  many  supporters  of  the 
Commonwealth  who  believe  ih 
Its  economic  potential  but  still 
feel,  first,  that  there  is  a mud- 
dle developing  between  the 
Commonwealth's  economic  in- 
terests and  the  marketing  of 

Britain  and,  Wflnri  — and 
more  important  — that  the 
Commonwealth  is  nothing  if  It 
does  not  have  a moral  purpose. 
After  all.  It  was  the  pursuit  cf 
1 British  economic  advantage 

that  created  so  many  of  the  dif- 
ficulties Commonwealth 
countries  now  face.  By  all 
means  let  us  have  an  Edin- 
burgh Declaration  on  eco- 
nomic cooperation,  they  say, 
hut  what  about  puffing  the , 
Harare  Declaration,  on  politics  ' 
and  human  rights,  agreed  six 
years  ago,  into  more  effective 
practice?  The  attempt  to  give  a 
systematic  moral  meaning  to  a 
territorial  agglomeration  that 
had  come  about  through  the 
exercise  of  British  power 
began  long  ago.  For  Chamber- 
lain,  it  was  about  the  special 
responsibility  of  the  uniquely 
gifted  -ind  therefore  uniquely 
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responsible  Anglo-Saxons  and 
lie  need  to  consolidate  the 
Anglo-Saxon  grip  on  the  world. 
The  evolution  of  that  message 
into  the  democratic  and  anti- 
racist  rhetoric,  and  sometimes 
practice,  cf  today,  is  the  intel- 
lectual story  of  the  Common- 
wealth. There  are  felsities,  at 
both  ends  of  the  time  scale,  but 
this,  mure  than  economic  In- 
terest is  the  continuity  that 
matters. 

This  year  morality  means, 
above  all.  Nigeria.  Here  too 
the  fwijiuw*  of  the  past  is 
critical.  An  African  emer- 
gency, the  Bos’-  war,  which 
some  called  Chamberlain’s 


down  in  reality,  at  which 
point  Britain  takes  the  blame. ; 
and  is  supposed  to  take  the  ; 
lead  in  setting  tilings  right 
Yet  the  snare  of  economic  ad- , 
vantage  and.  in  the  past  of 
white  racial  solidarity,  blunts  i 
her  efforts-  In  the  case  oTNige- 1 
ria,  so  do  the  mixed  feelings  of 
other  African  and  Asian 
countries.  The  situation  is  not 
helped  by  the  ironies  pro- 
duced by  power  on  the 
ground,  so  that  we  see  Nige- 
ria, where  democracy  is  so 
deeply  compromised,  showing 
itself  the  main  instrument  for 
restoring  democracy  to  Sierra 
Leone.  The  result  is  the  essen- 


The  fantasy  of  Britain  being  expelled 
from  the  Commonwealth  and  applying 
for  readmission  embodies  a certain  logic 


war.  weakened  the  empire  at 
its  zenith.  African  emergen- 
cies, in  South  Africa.  Rhode- 
sia. »nd  now  Nigeria,  have 
shaped  the  Commonwealth-  In 
Africa,  the  unsettled  question 
of  whether  Britain  did  more 
harm  than  good  in  empire  is 
most  open.  The  Common- 
wealth found  Itself  con- 
demned to  repeat,  most  often 
because  cf  Africa,  a drama  of 
what  the  historian  Denis  Judd 
r-atig  •‘restitution  and  atone- 
ment”. The  concept  of  a free 
association  of  free  states  rep- 
resents an  ideal  which  breaks 


♦tally  dilatory  decision  on  the 
Nigerian  question,  which  does 
little  today  but  promises 
thunder  and  lightning  tomor- 
row if  the  Abacba  regime  does 
not  behave. 

Tony  Blair  says  that  Britain 
wishes  to  be  “pivotal”  in  for- 
eign policy,  which  Is  a large 
fifr)hiHr>nJ  and  that  a renewed 
Commonwealth  is  part  cf  his 
vision.  If  so,  that  Common- 
wealth needs  both  more 
resources  devoted  to  it  and 
more  moral  muscle  exerted. 
Yet  it  may  be  that  the 
pcs^nfjal  function  of  the  Com- 


monwealth goes  beyond  par- 
ticular decisions  and  even 
particular  failures,  regrettable 
though  they  may  be.  The  con- 
ference is  a psychic  meeting 
place,  as  well  as  a real  encoun- 
ter, in  which  a kind  of  bien- 
nial mystery  play  is  enacted. 
The  issues  of  the  past  are  en- 
gaged again.  In  the  shape  of 
current  problems,  but  with 
the  power  values  of  the  play- 
ers changed.  Britain,  never  so 
strong  as  it  once  appeared  and 
never  as  weak  as  it  has  some- 
times seemed,  atones,  and 
tries,  through  various  wwins, 
to  assert  that  the  organisation 
embodies  the  best  of  empire, 
and  keeps  what  was  worth 
keeping. 

The  other  members  move 
between  resentment,  friend- 
ship, forgiveness,  relish  at 
changed  circumstances  — see 
the  Indian  prime  minister’s 
jibe  at  Britain  as  a “third  rate 
power”  — and  the  thought  of 
giving  expression  to  the  ulti- 
mate insuit  of  indifference. 
Professor  Judd  says  he  enjoys 
the  fantasy  of  Britain  being 
expelled  from  the  Common- 
wealth and.  after  some  years, 
applying  humbly  for  readmis- 
sion. The  application,  after 
long  consideration  and  much 
argument  among  the  mem- 
bers, is  granted.  It  is  a fantasy 
that  embodies  a certain  logic, 
for  the  Commonwealth  is  an 
organisation  in  which  the  line 
between  reconciliation  and 
revenge  is,  and  perhaps  will 
forever  remain,  a blurred  one. 
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Russia’s  putrefying  corpse 


himself  has  admitted  to  psy- 
chological uneasiness  in  de- 
nouncing Lenin  unequivo- 
cally. The  past  retains  its  hold 
on  Russian  citizens.  And  it 
sets  the  terms  of  contempo- 
rary public  debate. 

No  one  visiting  the  central 
party  archive  can  fail  to  sense 
this.  For  there  continue  to  be 
barriers  to  examining  docu- 
ments which  by  no  stretch  of 
the  Imagination  might  com- 
promise national  security. 
The  files  are  kept  in  extraor- 
dinary conditions  only 
slightly  different  from  those 
prevailing  under  the  commu- 
nist regime.  In  the  basement 
steps  lead  down  to  a bunker 
constructed  to  withstand  nu- 
clear attack.  The  doors  are 
boiled  with  a massive  sub- 
marine-style  circular  lock, 
and  an  automatic  device  Is  in 
place  to  pump  out  a docu- 
ment-conserving gas  which 
would  kill  anyone  breathing 
it  for  very  long.  Documents  of 
the  communist  past  are.  stm 
thought  more  deserving  cf 
preservation  than  are  Rus- 
sian people. 


THE  continuing  se- 
cretiveness is 
predictable.  Yelt- 
sin's ministers 
are  nearly  all  ex- 
communists 

themselves.  They  bowed  and 
scraped  to  Brezhnev  and  were 
complicit  in  the  prevarica- 
tion, deception  and  oppres- 
sion they  now  denounce. 

But  there  is  a yet  more  com- 
pelling reason  why  Soviet  his- 
tory is  so  sensitive  in  Russia 
to  this  day.  This  is  that  the 
past  Is  not  just  a story  of  dic- 
tatorship and  terror,  even 
thnngh  — and  let  me  empha- 
sise this  — Soviet  history 
bulges  with  the  records  of  dic- 
tatorship and  terror. 

Soon  after  the  October  Rev- 
olution Lenin  had  to  recog- 
nise that  coercive  methods 
would  not  work  by  them- 
selves. And  so  a variety  of 
methods  had  to  be  used  to  get 
the  population  over  to  the 
side  of  the  communist  rulers. 
Under  Lenin,  a graduated  hi- 
erarchy of  privileges  — in- 
cluding secret  restaurants 
and  clinics  — was  introduced 
to  keep  the  administrative 
elites  contented.  Stalin  added 
in  1924  nationalist  militarist  in- 

gredients to  the  ideology,  in 
_l;ii  « _ the  hope  of  appealing  to  Rus- 

133  SII 1 1 XO  sian  public  opinion.  Through- 

out the  Soviet  years  there  had 
i iccia  romainc  to  be  further  adaptations  to 
LiOOlu  I Cl  I I CII I IO  maintain  the  one-party  state. 

■ The  system  was  found  un- 

workable  unless  fraud  and  de- 
^ 1 ceptian  were  allowed  on  a 

+/\  hraolf  vast  scale-  Administrators 

JUlC  LU  Ul  UCU\  formed  informal  little  groups 

' to  keep  inquisitive  central 

officials  at  arm's  length.  Fac- 
tory labourers  and  collect!  ve- 
srmply  wanted  to  destroy  at  fern  operatives  did  the  same 
the  first  available  opporto-  so  as  to  restrict  interference 
nity.  Russian  archivists  have  by  the  administrators.  Con- 


Sacred  symbol  Of  the  communist  regime . . . the  embalmed  body  of  Lenin  has  been  on  display  in  Moscow  since  his  death  in  1924 

Eighty  years  after  the  October  Revolution,  Boris  Yeltsin  has  still  to 
evict  Lenin’s  embalmed  remains  from  his  mausoleum.  Russia  remains 
attached  to  communism’s  bad  habits,  warns  Robert  Service, 
and  the  legacy  of  the  past  is  proving  too  great  for  the  people  to  break 

- cwviwrq  lonfi  aao  1 The  USSR  was  a superpower.  | last  beyond  even  Its  first  year  ( a pill-popping  illiterate,  vain  I simply  wanted  to  destroy  at 
T SEEMS  T The  USSR  was  an  industrial  or  two  after  1917.  The  Soviet  old  man  who  blubbered  to  lua  the  first  available  opporto- 

mac  - ~ a nurse  and  mistress  about  his  L 


t so  lone  ago.  The  USoR  was  a superpower, 

H Time^was  whentbe  Oc-  The  USSR  wasan  Indushial 
H tober  1917  Revelation's  giant  Tpie  USSR  engaged  in 
■ r«„Lprcarv  was  world-class  science  and  pro- 
H SSkSStth  a huge™  duced  sportsmen  of  gemus. 
H SSEr m Moscow  Mem  The  USSR  guaranteed  food. 
be!i  the™  cJlSSTasaem-  shelter  and .dotting  to  all  the 
SI  on  ^op  of  the  Kremlin  citizens  or  its  towns  and 

StSSK  "nTuSSH-sterrlhleimper- 

pm  ii¥i 

public  organisations.  P^c  deScribed  ^ 

IS^STdsSR-s  ^theJ^R  appeared  a 

USSR  was  teroinatad  its 


giant  The  USSR  engaged  in  experiment  had  turned  out  to 
world-class  science  and  pro-  be  a gigantic  coqjuring  trick, 
duced  sportsmen  of  genius.  The  pack  of  cards  brought  out 


experiment  nan  tumeu.  out  LU  nurse  anu  uusucso  OUUIU  i lib  in ijr-  Auaaiau  cuuuvihu>  mvc  UJ  LUC  awiiiiiihmawAP.  wu- 

be  a gigantic  conjuring  trick,  problems  with  Politburo  been  zealous  In  declassifying  scientiousness  at  work  was 
The  pack  of  cards  brought  out  rivals  and  preferred  watching  heaps  of  files  that  prove  how  absent.  Misinformation 

~r  ufT  Tanin  and  iM.1nwV«i  to  thinlrino  shoiTt  nrmi-BOeiTO  Hio  Rffiriat  rotlmp  aholinHpH  frftm  the  ton  tn  the 


l of  his  pocket  by  Lenin  and 
; then  built  high  by  Stalin, 
1 Khrushchev  and  Brezhnev, 


ice-hockey  to  thinking  about 
politics.  Yet  it  was  his  de- 
crepit forefinger  that  could 


The  USSR’s  terrible  imper-  been  brushed  away  into  the 
fectlons  were  never  over-  dustbin  of  history. 


had  tumbled  down,  and  had  press  the  button  that  would 
been  brushed  away  into  the  trigger  a third  world  war. . 


looked  except  by  the  Wilfully  Revelations  about  the  sever 
blind.  The  cm  e-party,  one-ide-  decades  of  the  USSR's  exiS 
ology  dictatorship  and  the  tence  came  thick  and  fast 
Gulag  concentration  camps  'Ihey  pomted  to  the  recoi^m 
wSereeularly  described.  But  mendacity  of  the  official  sta 

v/eic  leg  j „ An  inHncMal  anrt  sen. 


dustbin  of  history.  Not  only  the  leaders  but 

Revelations  about  the  seven  also  the  basic 'historical  sitaa- 
decades  of  the  USSR's  exis-  tions  can  now  tie  assessed 


twppB  came  think  and  fast  more  clearly.  For  example. 
They  pointed  to  the  recurrent  mid  contrary  to  the  eonven- 


oppressive  the  Soviet  regime  abounded  from  the  top  to  the 
was.  Post-communist  Boris  bottom  cf  the  Soviet  state,  and 
Yeltsin  has  proclaimed  that  rules  and  procedures  were 
the  USSR  was  a nightmare  systematically  flouted.  The 
from  start  to  finish,  and  he  state  and  society  was  ex- 
urges his  fellow  citizens  to  tremely  dictatorial  and  intru- 
put  the  country's  past  behind  sive;  it  was  also  extremely 
them.  A new  Russia  has  to  be  shambolical:  It  was  both 


HA  IM  abol. 

Kremlin  Wall  and  tty  to  wor  anrt  Marzisat^enmism 


mei^Kityof  the offida!  ste-  tianal  te^k 
SfntheUSSR  appeared  a tistics  on  industrial  and  agn-  communist  leadership  did  not 
SS,hIe  enti^  cultural  performance.  They  give  up  thoughte  of  revolu- 

d^en  S^’endofl99ithc  higiifehted  the  doseness  of 

collapsed.  The  the  Soviet  regime  tn  extmc-  signing  the  freaty  of  Brest-Li- 
S>n  in  the  civil  war  of  1917-  tovshwttli their. warttaw Gar- 


built  from  scratch. 

In  June  this  year  he  at  last 


order  and  chaos. 

This  was  brought  home  to 


sss^ucs^the-^ 

gained  or  lost  favour.  Scholars  USSR’s  supreme  leaders  from  Lenin  now  be  sure  that  Stalin,  so  far 

{£Sd  over  the  annual  sp«ch  who  W acreptea  from  setting  down  to  conven- 

of  the  party  general  secretary.  durabLUty  preached  When  working  in  the  cen-  turn al  mter-poirer  diplomacy 

searching  for  clues  tral  party  archive  in  flu  early  afttrU*  sec^d 

development  of  domestK  and  that  sovmt  ^ 1990s>  j came  across  docu-  remained  convinred  that  cap- 

Defence  a to-  ® ?» tux?  was  ment  after  document  demon-  italism  was  moittund  and 

ches  ffiJd^orts  about  the  The  RaMja^fUtuxe^s  gtra£in^  ^ ordy  that  a third  world  war  was 

KgsS  ^ TA  have 

strained  capitalist  eronomy;  ^ the  mffl  of  commentators 

SSiS®  sssa.““  ™ssre*  ssassrffirsE 

tet^lStev.Herowzz  pracUcaliy  aH  Soviet  citizens 


SvSS  »»  opponents  in  March 

S^^riMaSSn-Leninism  Soviet  war  of  1941-1945.  They  1918.  , ^ , , 

exposed  the  lees  attractive  Anofter  instance  Is  the  | noonal 


was  declared  an  abominatton. 
Quickly  many  commentators 


tackled  atopic  of  the  most  po-  me  in  1974,  when  I did  post- 
tent symbolism.  He  proposed,  graduate  research  at  Lenin- 
tentatively,  that  a refr:-endum  grad  State  University.  On 
might  be  held  on  whether  Le-  arrival  each  foreign  student 
join's  corpse  — or  whatever  was  put  in  a study  bedroom 
parts  of  it  genuinely  survive  with  a Soviet  student  who 
— should  be  removed  from  its  reported  to  the  authorities. 
pignyniAiim  and  buried  in  a Shades  of  Animal  Farm  in- 


durability  discovered  that 
they  had  always  preached 
that  Soviet  communism  was 


prove  that ‘the  USSR,  was  a 
permanent  feature  of  the 

global  political  landscape. 

Thus-  it  had. been  since  the 
end  of  the  second  world  war. 


ches  filed  reports  about  the  Th  ~jiairiftn_  strating  that  Lenin  not  only 

military  equipment  on  dm-  md  m app^ed  terror  as  an  iustru- 

play.  The  entire  day  seemed  to  woomiW  of  practical  policy  birt 

.moh  tw.fhp  nssR  was  a stramea  capnai»i  inn  much 


and  It  began  to  be  suggested 
that  only  the  West's  timidity 


enjoyed  doing  so  in  a much 
crueller  way  than  was  previ- 


mat  umj  tuc  - -I  . . . 

had  allowed  the  politics  and  o^Y  evident 

eeopoaaicg  of  communism  to  Or  take  Brezhnev.  Here  was 


normal  grave.  deed.  But  the  beds  in  the 

Yet  Yeltsin's  very  tentative-  rooms  were  dysfunctional, 
ness  shows  that  in  Russia  the  The  springs  stood  higher  than 
Soviet  past  remains  a com-  the  bed-frame  and  made  it  im- 
plex experience  for  a large  possible  to  sleep  without  roll- 
part  of  the  electorate.  Yeltsin  ing  on  to  the  floor.  The  obvi- 


Robert  Service,  this  week’s  essayist,  is 
Professor  of  Russian  History  and  Politics 
at  the  University  of  London  School  of  Sla- 
vonic and  East  European  Studies.  He  has 
written  a life  of  Lenin  and  his  History  Of 
20th-Century  Russia  la  shortly  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Penguin. 


oos  solution  was  to  buy  some 
wood  , and  heighten  the  bed- 
frame.  But  there  were  no 
wood-shops  in  central  Lenin- 
grad. Thus  foreign  students 
had  to  approach  old  Yevgeni 
the  boilennan  and  ask  him  to 
make  a frame.  It  turned  out 
that  he  had  a stock  of  these 
ready-made,  and  sold  them  at 
an  exorbitant  price  on  the 
quiet  This  was  his  semi-legal 
perk.  This  was  also  how 
everything  else  in  the  hostel 
worked.  Always  there  was  a 
need  to  bargain  and  fiddle  in 
order  to  make  life  tolerable. 

The  point  is  that  this  schiz- 
oid condition  of  oppressive  in- 
trusiveness and  chronic  dis- 
order characterised  life  for 
most  of  the  Russian  people 
most  of  the  time.  It  grew 
largely  from  the  internal 
mechanisms  of  the  one-party, 
one-ideology  state.  It  was  in- 
fluenced, too.  by  practices  in- 
herited from  the  three  centu- 
ries of  tsarism.  And  its 
Imprint  remains  onbppljticsr 
and  society  in  today's  Russia. 

This  is  why  Russia,  80  years 
on  from  1917.  cannot  forget 
her  October  Revolution.  The 
USSR  is  no  more  and  Marx-’ 
ism-Leninism  is  no  longer  eu- 
logised even  by  Gennadi  Zyu- 
ganov’s Russia  Communist 
Party  — and  perhaps  Lenin 
soon  will  rest  in  a grave  next 
to  his  mother’s  in  St 
Petersburg. 

But  other  basic  aspects  of 
the  Soviet  legacy  are  intact 
and  have  even  become  stron- 
ger since  199L  The  traditions 
of  citizens  bonding  together 
In  little  groups  and  of  keeping 
the  rest  of  the  world  at  bay 
show  no  sign  of  disappearing. 
Civic  consciousness  remains 


minimal.  Honest  discharge  of 
obligations  at  work  is  rare. 
Due  legal  process  is  ignored 
and  every  organ  of  public  au- 
thority is  discredited.  Such 
phenomena  persist  despite 
the  government’s  professed 
commitment  to  human,  demo- 
cratic objectives. 

But  is  it  any  surprise  that 
this  is  so?  Capitalism  has  hit 
Russia  like  a tornado.  The 
welfare  safety  net  has  been 
torn  apart,  and  most  Russians 
turn  to  traditional  structures 
and  practices  to  cope  with  the 
massive  dislocation  of  living 
conditions  and  the  remorse- 
less degradation  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  natural 
environment 

Some  Russians  agreed  with 
the  government  that  the  Octo- 
ber Revolution  was  a disaster, 
others  feel  nostalgia  for  the 
certainties  of  the  Soviet  era 
which  it  inaugurated.  And 
many  are  in  such  a muddle 
that  they  think  both  things  at 
once.  z.-._  ’j  • ai> 

This  year  there  will  be 
nothing  like  the  celebration 
of  the  October  Revolution 
tbat  used  to  take  place. 
Those  whd  turn  out  on  Red 
Square  will'  mostly  be  war 
veterans  and  civilian  pen- 
sioners. Old  parading  cus- 
toms die  hard.  But  the  Octo- 
ber Revolution  will  also  not 
be  far  from  the  thoughts  of 
younger  generations  of  Rus- 
sian people. 

At  the  moment  this  is  Rus- 
sia's internal  problem.  But 
when  Russia  arises  again  and 
reasserts  herself  as  a great 
power,  the  way  she  will  have 
addressed  her  history  will 
have  immense  consequences 
for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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Tycoon  John 
Fredriksen  is 
riding  high.  Lisa 
Buckingham 
end  Marie 
Milner  chart 
his  progress 


Down  to  zero  . . . The  Sea  Empress  sheds  her  load  of  oil  on  the  Welsh  coast  near  Milford  Haven,  devastating  wildlife,  and  owner  John  Fredriksen,  below  photograph:  barry  aATCuaoR 

Volatile  Viking  of  shipping 
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IT  could  be  the  early 
seventies  all  over  again: 
giant  tankers  thundering 
down  the  richest  oil 
routes  In  the  world,  rak- 
ing in  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  a day  and  turning 
their  owners  into  billionaires. 

For  the  first  time  since  die 
hey-day  of  the  so-called 
“golden  Greeks",  Aristotle 
Onassis  and  Stavros  Niar- 
chos,  tanker  shipping  is  agwfo 
becoming  associated  with  stu- 
pendous wealth  rather  than 
environmental  disaster. 

John  Fredriksen,  the  rug- 
ged Norwegian  currently 
locked  in  a titanic  struggle  for 
a place  at  the  top  table  of 
tanker  shipping,  spans  both. 

It  was  Fredriksen's  Sea  Em- 
press which  was  responsible 
for  one  of  the  worst  oil  spills 
off  the  British  coast  In  recent 
years.  The  ship  was  relatively 
new  and  had  cost  $68  million. 
Human  error  was  blamed  for 
the  oil  spill  near  Milford 
Haven  that  eliminated  great 
swathes  of  wildlife.  Fredrik- 
sen’s immediate  emotional 
response  was  to  threaten  to 
quit  the  tanker  market  Aides 
said  he  did  not  sleep  for  days 
while  the  affair  was  headline 
news. 

But  tanker  dealing  had 
been  his  life  since  he  was  a 
teenager  and  these  ocean-go- : 
ing  colossi  had  delivered  him 
a fortune.  Hard-headedness 
swiftly  exerted  its  Influence. 
After  all,  colleagues  said,  he 
was  not  likely  to  leave  the 
market  just  as  the  rainbow’s 
end  was  In  sight  for  the  long- 
suffering  tanker  business. 

Rates  for  very  large  and 
ultra  large  crude  carriers  — 
the  biggest  tankers  of  more 
than  200,000  deadweight 
tonnes  — are  at  record  levels. 
A charter  rate  has  been  fixed 
at  Worldscale  100,  a psycho- 
logically crucial  benchmark 
worth  $60,000  of  revenue  a 
day,  which  has  not  been  seen 
for  the  best  part  of  25  years. 

Fredricksen,  a bull  of  a man 
with  an  uncanny  resemblance 
to  Hollywood  tough  guy,  Er- 
nest Borgnine,  has  been  im- 
mersed in  the  business  for  all 
that  time.  And  despite  the 
huge  troughs  of  the  tanker 
market  — rates  were  $8,000  a 
day  three  years  ago  — he  has 
made  himself  a fortune  while 
avoiding  any  taint  of  sub- 
standard or  cost-cutting  oper- 
ations. Nor  has  he  fallen  out 
of  favour  with  his  lenders. 

His  determination  to  climb 
to  the  tqp  of  the  tanker  indus- 
try tree  involved  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Frontline  and  London 
and  Overseas  Freighters, 
both  of  which  were  quoted 
companies  and  gave  him  ac- 
cess to  new  finance  Horn  a 
range  of  shareholders,  no- 
tably in  New  York. 

But  the  real  power  of  his 
punch  has  been  seen  In  the 
current  battle  for  ICB,  a large 
Swedish  tanker  owner,  which 
has  exercised  a poison  pni 
and  brought  in  John  Angeli- 
coussis,  a white  knight  from 
the  powerful  London-based 
Greek  shipping  community 
“Fredriksen  has  been 
wrong-footed  by  Angelicous- 
sis,  but  he  is  not  going  away,” 
said  one  observer.  "It  Is  prob- 
ably right  to  say  he  is  ruth- 
less and  his  tactics  in  this 
battle  have  certainly  pulled 
no  punches  but,  in  ICB,  he  did 
spot  a company  which  was 


undervalued.”  His  nose  for  a 
bargain  is  one  of  the  factors 
behind  rumours  that  George 
Soros  — another  seeker  of 
undervalued  assets  — has  be- 
come interested  in  Fredrik- 
sen’s business. 

- The  ICB  takeover  scrap  — 
where  Fredriksen  has  51  per 
cent  of  the  shares  but  only  31 
per  cent  of  the  votes  and  is 
attempting  to  frustrate  the 
Angelicoussis/ICB  grouping 
or  force  it  to  the  negotiating 
table  — is  not  his  first  brush 
with  controversy.  In  fact,  the 
man  has  rarely  been  for  from 
the  eye  of  speculation,  not 
least  because  he  has  only 
recently  emerged  from  a life 
conducted  under  an  almost 
total  news  blackout 

He  attracted  the  envy  of 
rivals  after  emerging  from 
the  Iran- Iraq  war  with  an  ex- 
tremely large  fortune  from 
running  tankers  backwards 
and  forwards  In  the  war  zone  , 
to  the  huge  oil  port  at  Kharg  1 
Island.  So  close  did  this  i 
association  become  that  Fre- 
driksen’s table  in  his  favour- 
ite Oslo  restaurant  the  Thea- 
tercafeen,  became  known  as 
Kharg  Island. 

But  that  wealth  was  tainted 
with  accusations  that  his 
tankers  had  used  the  cargo  oQ 
to  bum  as  fuel  and  Fredrik- 
sen ended  up  for  weeks  be- 
hind bars  while  the  allega- 
tions were  investigated.  He 
was  never  charged  and  de- 
nied the  accusations.  But  he 


shipping  magnates.  Fredrik- 
sen does  not  love  ships  and 
this  helps  him  keep  a clear 


did  admit  the  ships  had  head.  ‘1  think  he’s  probably 
burned  slops,  although  he  al-  only  been  on  a few  of  them,” 
ways  maintained  that  he  had  said  an  employee.  "Hell  sell 
received  permission  from  his  them  as  soon  as  he  needs  to.” 
classification  society  — He  is  a deal  maker  and  whiie 
which  gives  ships  their  equiv-  that  has  centred  on  tankers 
alent  of  MOT  certificates  — he  has  also  made  a frilling  on 
for  this  rather  unorthodox  oil  rigs  and  other  ships. 


behaviour. 

Fredriksen  is,  however. 


Stories  of  his  money-mak- 
ing skills  abound.  There  is 


■ ’ . _ * o - lutic  id 

known  as  an  outsider.  The  the  tale  of  the  Emerald  Pro- 
son  of  a welder,  he  became  a ducer.  an  oil  rig  he  picked  up 
shlpbroker  when  he  was  just  for  a reputed  $30  million  cash 
16  and  fairly  shortly  after-  while  others  were  still  consid- 
wards  had  developed  the  con-  ering  the  deal  He  chartered  it 
fidence  to  back  his  deals  with  to  Texaco  and  the  rig  is  now 


his  own 
money.  “By 
Norwegian 
standards 
he  was  bom 
on  the 

wrong  side 
of  the 

tracks,  com- 
pared with 


‘You  could  see  him 
matin  hat  with 
horns  on  the  skte* 


reckoned  to  be 
worth  five  or 
six  times  the 
price  paid.  "He 
has  got  a won- 
derful nose  for 
a shipping  op- 
portunity. He 
has  never  let  a 
bank  down  and 


!*•£"**  shippmg  «m-  he  has  been  ta  bSESX 
WhM*  ”2®  years-  Though  he  has  doS 
bom  with  a silver  spoon  in  its  some  deals  which  have  been 
said  one  acquaint-  marginal  in  terms  of  their 
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a useful  screen  to  disguise  the 
success  of  his  activities. 


reputation  for  falling  out  with 
his  closest  associates.  "He  is 


^-sixties Unmoved 

jfher5  almost  very,  very  hard  player  both 
onything  was  allowed  so  long  commercially  and  soeialiv 

S?  money-  He  does  took  iff/vS 
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he  splashed  out  a stunning 
$1 .5  billion  on  a tanker  fleet. 
But  that  massive  invest- 


But  he  does  seem  to  have 
the  ability  to  select  highly 
able  aides  such  as  his  current 
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driksen  “outsources  to  an  ex- 
tensive degree."  The  entire 
business  is  nm  by  16  people 
in  Oslo,  all  of  whom  are  "well 
taken  care  of'  by  the  boss. 

Married,  although  his  wife 
now  lives  in  Marbelia  with 
their -children,  Fredriksen 
makes  no  secret  of  his  desire 
to  stride  alongside  indepen- 
dent tanker  giants  like  Berge- 
seu  and  World-Wide  of  Hong 
Kong.  Although  there  are 
stories  of  Fredriksen  expect- 
ing the  maitre  d*  of  top  restau- 
rants to  respond  to  a cursory 
click  of  his  fingers,  friends 
say  he  does  not  flaunt  his 
wealth.  He  may  have  a yacht- 
. . . but  only  a little  one] 

He  does,  however,  respond 
to  the  deal  But  he  is  not  the 
only  big  player  at  work  In 
today's  tanker  market  Possi- 
bly an  even  more  spectacular 
gamble  is  being  taken  by  Fred 
Cheng's  Golden  Ocean  group 
which  has  ordered  so  many 
big,  new  vessels  that  it  ac- 
counts for  something  like 
25  per  cent  of  the  world's  en- 
tire Very  Large  Crude  Car- 
rier order  book. 

But  the  Norwegian  tycoon 
was  not  about  to  fall  behind 
by  letting  a good  deal  pass  by 
just  because  his  attention  was 
focused  on  the  ICB  takeover 
battle.  Last  month  he  ac- 
quired six  of  the  world’s  big- 
gest tankers  — including  the 
mammoth  Hellas  Fas.  longer 
than  four  football  pitches  and 
reckoned  to  be  the  largest 
ever  built 

Ifis  reputation  is  growing 
so  fast  that  industry  specula- 
tion Is  now  ready  to  fink  him. 
to  almost  all  the  major  plays 
in  the  market  : 

He  reckons  the  tanker 
boom  has  several  years  yet 
son  to  nm.  Bat  he  has  spoken 
recently  of  retirement,  even 
though  he  is  only  in  his  mid- 
50s.  He  may  have  taken  his 
time  to  emerge  from  the  shad- 
ows  of  shipping,  but  few  ex-  • 
pect  him.  to  disappear  back 
into  obscurity  too  soon. 
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Bank  will  keep 
eye  on  NatWest 


No  respite  for  the  markets 


US  fears  scupper 
Hong  Kong  rally 


Paul  Murphy  in  London 
and  Andrew  Higgins 
in  Hong  Kong 


Financial  markets 

around  the  world 
remained  in  a state 
of  high  tension  yes- 
terday, with  share 
prices  falling  further  in  Lon- 
don and  New  York  despite  a 
sharp  rally  on  the  Hong  Kong 
stock  market. 

In  the  wake  of  what  traders 
have  dubbed  “Red  Thurs- 
day". when  a crisis  over  the 
Hong  Kong  dollar  triggered  a 
10  per  cent  crash  on  the  for- 
mer colony* s Hang  Seng  share 
index,  an  attempted  rally  in 
British  share  prices  came  to  a 
sudden  halt  in  the  afternoon 
as  the  DS  stock  markets  were 
hit  by  waves  of  selling. 

After  Thursday's  157-point 
fall  on  the  FTSE  100  — the 
biggest  percentage  drop  for 
five  years  — the  index  of  top 
UK  companies  regained  more 
than  100  points  at  one  stage, 
only  to  end  the  day  another 
21  -3  points  lower  at  4970.2. 

The  FTSE  100  has  lost  300 
points,  or  6 per  cent,  over  the 
past  week,  with  traders  in 
London  also  having  to  deal 
with  the  introduction  of  the 
new  SETS  trading  system. 

Rallies  in  other  European 
stock  markets  also  came  to 
nothing  as  economists  and 
market  strategists  warned 
that  even  if  the  authorities  in 
Hong  Kong  and  Beijing  man- 
age to  avoid  a severing  of  the 
link  between  the  Hong  Kong 
dollar  and  the -US  dollar  in  the. 
short  term,  international  cur- 
rency speculators  will  resume 
their  attack  soon. 

Having  fallen  25  per  cent  so 
Car  this.' week,  the  Hang  Seng 
rallied  almost  7 per  cent  yes- 
terday after  further  defiant 
comments  from  the  Hong 
Kong  leader,  Tung  Chee-hwa. 
In  what  was  widely  described 
as  a "dead  cat  bounce",  the 
market  was  also  supported  by 
what  were  presumed  to  be  po- 
litically inspired  share  buy- 
back programmes  from  two 
dozen  Hong  Kong  companies. 

In  the  US,  the  Dow  Jones 
fell  more  than  100  points  at 
one  stage,  but  most  concern 
rested  with  the  health  of  the 
Nasdaq  market,  where  many 


of  America's  top  high-technol- 
ogy companies  — with  strong 
trading  links  to  the  Far  East 
— are  listed.  Having  fallen 
more  than  2 per  cent  on 
Thursday,  the  Nasdaq  Com- 
posite index  had  shed  another 
1 per  cent  by  yesterday  after- 
noon. There  are  also  concerns 
that  the  Federal  Reserve 
might  be  planning  another 
rise  in  US  interest  rates,  with 
chairman  Alan  Greenspan 
due  to  make  a statement  to 
congress  on  Wednesday. 

In  Britain,  tension  was  high 
ahead  of  Chancellor  Gordon 
Brown’s  planned  statement  to 
Parliament  on  Monday  cm 
Britain's  entry  into  European 
Monetary  Union. 

Jitters  surrounding  the 
Hong  Kong  crisis  also  in- 
fected the  world's  bullion 
markets,  with  the  price  of 
gold  suddenly  sliding  to  a 
three-month  low.  Analysts 
pointed  out  that  gold  reserves 
are  used  to  defend  currencies. 

The  Hong  Kong  govern- 
ment, meanwhile,  claimed 
victory  in  its  tactic  of  hiking 
interest  rates  to  beat  off  spec- 
ulators attacking  the  Hong 
Kong  dollar.  At  one  stage  on 
Thursday,  overnight  borrow- 
ing rates  hit  300  per  cent  but 
had  returned  to  pre-crisis 
levels  of  around  10  per  cent 
yesterday. 

As  the  Hang  Seng 
rebounded  718  points  to 
11,144,  shares  In  Chinese  state 
conglomerates,  known  as 
“red  chips",  shook  off  some  of 
the  gloom  shrouding  what 
until  recently  were  Hong 
Kong's  most  .sought-after  as- 
sets. Shanghai  Industrial,  for 
example,  finished  at  27.65  HE 
dollars  — less  than  a half  of 
its  peak  rate,  but  nearly  twice 
Thursday's  level 

But  local  market  analysts 
remained  wary.  Kent  Ros- 
siter,  a senior  investment  ad- 
viser at  Nikko  Securities, 
said  further  jolts  seemed 
likely,  particularly  to  an  in- 
flated property  market  In  a 
territory  where  the  price  of  a 
small  flat  routinely  surpasses 
£1  million,  fixed-rate  mort- 
gages are  extremely  rare. 
“The  question  seems  not 
whether  property  prices  will 
foil,  but  whether  the  decline 
is  controlled  or  chaotic,”  Mr 
Rossiter  added. 


Market  traders  In  Tokyo  yesterday  as  shares  hit  a two-year  krw  photograph:  atsusw  tsukada 


cool  emu 
rivalry 


Marie  MUner 

Deputy  Financial  Editor 


THE  Governor  of  the 
Rank  of  England,  Eddie 
George,  sought  yester- 
day to  reim  the  intensifying 
rivalry  between  Europe's  fi- 
nancial centres  in  the  run-up 
to  monetary  union. 

Cross-border  financial  busi- 
ness, like  any  trade  or  invest- 
ment activity,  was  not  "a 
zero-sum  game."  he  said  yes- 
terday. T welcome  increasing 
financial  activity  in  Frank- 
fort, Paris.  Milan.  Amster- 
dam or  wherever  because  It 
will  result  in  increased  activ- 
ity in  London.  And  the  con- 
verse Is  true.  The  City  is  a 
major  European,  not  simply  a 
national,  asset" 

He  was  diplomatic  about 
Britain  signing  up  for  the 
single  currency,  noting  gov- 
ernment comments  that  there 
were  “formidable  obstacles'' 
in  the  way  of  first  wave 
membership. 

But  he  made  it  clear  that 
countries  that  did  remain  out- 
side the  single  currency 
should  stick  to  the  same  fiscal 
and  monetary  disciplines  as 
“in”  countries. 

In  his  speech  to  an  audience 
of  bankers,  politicians  ami 

business  leaders,  however,  he 
underlined  warnings  that  the 
Bank  remains  opposed  to  any 
introduction  by  the  planned 
European  Central  Bank  of 
minimum  reserve  require- 
ments on  commercial  banks 
within  countries  which  signed 
up  for  monetary  union. 

And  he  continued  bis 
attack  on  proposals,  mainly 
from  Germany,  that  “out" 
countries  should  have  only 
restricted  access  to  Target, 
the  system  which  will  link 
national  banking  networks 
within  the  European  Union. 

Although  the  German  au- 
thorities are  concerned  that 
unrestricted  access  could 
undermine  the  workings  of 
monetary  policy,  banks  in 
London  are  worried  that, 
without  such  access,  the 
City’s  competitive  position 
could  be  undermined. 


Experts  predict  fifth  rate  rise  before  Christmas 


Charlotte  Denny 
and  Mark  Milner 


■HE  Bank  of  England 
may  be  forced  into  an- 
other Interest  rate  rise 
re  the  end  of  the  year 

■ more  evidence  that  four 
s and  a strong  pound  have 
to  take  the  edge  off  the 

■ of  economic  growth. 

le  economy  grew  by  1 per 
in  the  three  months  to 
ember,  according  to  fig- 
published  yesterday  by 
Office  for  National  State- 
less than  expected.  Ana- 
, had  pencilled  in  growth 
l to  1.2  per  cent 


Meanwhile,  Britain’s  trad- 
ing gap  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  narrowed  to  £500  mil- 
lion In  August  according  to 
figures  also  released  yester- 
day by  the  ONS.  So  for,  ex- 
ports have  held  up  in  the  fooe 
of  sterling’s  surge  over  the 
summer,  despite  gloomy  sug- 
gestions from  manufacturing 
surveys  that  demand  for  UK 
goods  is  collapsing. 

The  GDP  figures  showed 
stronger  than  expected  manu- 
facturing output  over  the  last 
quarter.  Meanwhile  growth 
in  the  services  sector  appears 
to  be  slowing. 

With  the  annual  rate  of  ex- 
pansion up  to  3.9  per  cent,  its 


New  twist  in 
battle  for  MCI 


Mark  Tran  bi  New  York 
and  Mark  Winer  

THE  complex  battle  for 
control  of  US  telecoms 
group  MCI  took  another 

twist  last  night  with  rumwire 

that  one  of  Its  suitors,  World- 
Com,  is  seeking  the  support  of 

a Baby  Ben  to  boost  its  bid- 

The  suggestion  is  that 
WorldCom  is  looking  to  se- 
cure  the  backing  of  one  of  the 
US’  regional  telecoms  compa- 
nies in  order  to  add  a cash 
element  to  its  att-paper  offer 
for  MCI,  which  looks  increas- 
ingly vulnerable  to  the  recent 
foil  in  world  stock  markets. 

But  industry  sources  ques- 
tioned the  logic  of  such  a 
move  as  it  would  come  under 
intense  scrutiny  from  Ameri- 
ca's competition  authorities. 


At  best  the  process  of  gain- 
ing regulatory  approval 
would  stretch  for  months  and 
at  worst  it  could  mean  the 
deal  being  blocked  because  it 
would  link  a regional  tele- 
coms company  with  a long- 
distance operator. 

The  sources  pointed  to  the 
Federal  Communications' 
Commission's  opposition  to 
pjanq  for  a link  between  the 

long-distance  carrier  AT&T 
and  one  of  the  Baby  Bells, 
SBC. 

MCI,  in  which  Britain’s  BT 
has  a 20  per  cent  stake,  is  cur- 
rently the  subject  of  three 
bids.  BT  offered  $38  biUton 
(£11  billion)  for  the  rest  of 
MCI  — having  renegotiated 
the  deal  after  a profits  warn- 
ing from  the  US  company 
but  that  was  topped  by  the  $30 
billion  bid  by  WorldCom. 
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Italy  2.766 
Malta  0.62 
Netherlands  3.15 
Maw  Zealand  240 
Norway  11430 
Portugal  285.75 
Saudi  AitiOia  6.01 


Singapore  £51 
Smith  Africa  7.4S 
Spain  235.50 
Sweden  12.11 
Switzerland  £33 
Turkey  287.430 
USA  1,5025 


highest  level  since  the  first 
three  months  of  1995,  most 
City  economists  expect  the 
Bank's  Monetary  Policy  Com- 
mittee to  put  the  brakes  on 
activity.  Rates  have  been  on 
hold  at  7 per  cent  since 
August.  “We  have  now  had 
three  quarters  of  above  trend 
growth.  The  Bank  will  err  on 
the  side  of  caution  and  put  up 
rates  again,  perhaps  as  early 
as  next  month."  predicted  Ge- 
rard Lyons,  chief  economist 
at  DEB. 

The  trade  figures  continue 
to  confound  analysts'  expecta- 
tions. City  economists  have 
been  predicting  for  some  time 
that  sterling's  rise  will  hit  the 


‘Matriarch’ 
attempts  to 
oust  Liberty 
directors 


export  sector.  But  the  trade 
gap  narrowed  to  £513  million 
in  August  the  smallest  deficit 
since  December  1995  and  half 
the  figure  expected. 

Exports  totalled  £14.4  bDlion 
in  August  while  imports  were 
worth  £14.9  billion-  Both  were 
lower  than  the  previous  month 
and  ONS  statisticians  said  one- 
off  factors  had  boosted  July’s 
export  total. 

But  the  more  up-to-date  fig- 
ures for  non-EU  countries  in 
September  suggest  the  trade 
gap  may  widen.  The  non-EU 
trade  deficit  jumped  from 
£300  million  in  August  to 
£800  million  last  month,  the 
largest  gap  for  a year. 


Expanding  output 

GDP  percentage  change,  quarter-on-quartef 
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lisa  Buckingham 


Elizabeth  stewart-Lib- 

erty.  toe  so-called  “matri- 
arch'' of  the  family  which 
founded  the  upmarket  Lib- 
erty Stare  in  Regent’s  Street 
launched  a surprise  attack 
yesterday  on  the  company's 
boardroom. 

Mrs  Ste wart-Liberty,  who 
owns  10  per  cent  of  the  com- 
pany’s shares,  is  demanding 
an  extraordinary  meeting  of 
shareholders  to  consider 
replacing  directors. 

The  founding  family  is 
thought  to  speak  for  nearly  30 
per  cent  of  the  shares.  But  it 
has  been  more  than  two  years 
yjrw*»  a family  member  was 
on  the  board  of  Liberty, 
which  is  seeking  to  reverse  a 
period  of  losses. 

Although  the  announce- 
ment of  Mrs  Stewart-Lib  erty  s 
assault  was  delayed  until 
after  the  stock  market  had 
closed,  shares  closed 
lower  at  297tfp  last  night 
None  of  the  senior  execu- 
tives was  available  for  com- 
ment last  night 


Italian  club  taps 
money  markets 


John  Glover  In  IBIan 


Rome-based  Lazio, 
one  of  Italy’s  top  foot- 
ball clubs,  is  borrow- 
ing a trick  from  its  British 
counterparts  by  raising 
money  through  the  finan- 
cial markets. 

Hie  club  has  just  sold  a 
50  billion  lire  (£18  million) 
bond  to  a group  of  banks 
and  is  planning  a stockmar- 
ket  flotation. 

The  bond,  which  gives  the 
banks  the  right  to  the 
club’s  future  earnings  from 
season  tickets  it  sells  for  its 
home  games,  is  a new  de- 
parture In  football  finance. 

“Linking  repayments  to 
future  income  has  not  been 
done  before,  at  least  not  in 
Italy,”  said  Federico  Gior- 
dano, an  account  officer  at 
Basque  Brussels  Lambert, 
one  of  the  arrangers. 

' Lazio  will  have  up  to  10 
years  to  repay  the  money 
and  Interest,  but  since  the 
club  averages  14  billion  lire 
a year  from  season  tickets 
for  its  home  games.  It  is  ex- 


pected to  clear  the  debt  in 
four  years.  Xt  will  use  some 
of  the  cash  raised  to  pay  off 
other  outstanding  loans. 

The  loan  has  been  made 
through  a separate  com- 
pany owned  by  the  club's 
parent  company,  so  Lazio 
itself  will  end  up  with  a 
clean  balance  sheet,  which 
will  improve  its  profile  for 
the  flotation. 

The  only  snag  would  be  a 
big  rise  in  interest  rates.  In 

that  case,  in  place  of  vic- 
tory, will  have  scored 
an  own  goal. 

• Europe’s  largest-ever 
privatisation,  the  sale  of  It- 
aly’s national  telecoms 
firm  Telecom  Italia,  ended 
on  a subdued  note  as  its 
shares  slumped  to  below 
11,200  lire  — the  maximum 
retail  investors  will  be 
asked  to  pay  when  the  final 
price  is  announced  today. 

A buoyant  share  price 
over  the  past  week  had  sav- 
ers lining  up  outside  banks 
and  post  offices  to  book 
shares  that  promised  an 
easy  gain  from  a quick 
resale. 


News  in  brief 


Steel  firms  lose 
EU  court  battle 

BRITISH  Steel  and  other  pri- 
vate European  steel  compa- 
nies foiled  yesterday  to  over- 
turn the  ElTs  approval  of 
billions  of  pounds  In  aid  for 
state-owned  companies. 

The  EITs  lower  Court  of 
First  Instance  in  Luxembourg 
rejected  arguments  that  toe 
commission  acted  Illegally 
when  it  endorsed  state  aid  to 
companies  in  Italy,  Spain  and 
Germany  in  December  1993. 

British  Steel  said  it  was 
considering  whether  to  ap- 
peal to  the  European  Court  of 
Justice. 

WaterWatch  call 

The  Government  must  reject 
universal  metering  as  the 
way  to  charge  for  water  after 
2000  as  it  bears  no  relation- 
ship to  individual  households’ 
ability  to  pay  or  varying 
needs  for  water,  said  the  Wa- 
terWatch lobby  group. 

Cold  priced4>s 

Gold  fell  to  its  lowest  price  for 
three-and-a-half  months  after 
a committee  set  up  by  the 
Swiss  government  said  Swit- 
zerland could  do  without  as 
much  as  1,400  tons  of  its  gold 
reserves. 


Alex  Brummer 


relentless  specula- 
tion about  the  future  of 
NatWesfs  most  senior 
managers  cannot  have  es- 
caped toe  notice  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  which  for  toe  mo- 
ment is  still  in  charge  of  bank 
supervision. 

The  Bank  follows  the  af- 
fairs of  the  UK’s  largest  banks 
with  special  interest  and 
supervisors  will  not  have 
missed  the  shareholder  criti- 
cism made  of  NatWest’s 
chairman,  Lord  Alexander, 
and  the  chief  executive, 
Derek  Wanless. 

There  is  a tendency  to  be- 
lieve that  supervision  is  all 
about  a narrow  definition  of 
“the  fit  and  proper"  test  and 
nothing  else. 

But  a quick  reading  of  toe 

1987  Banking  Act  makes  it 
ciwir  that  the  Bank's  respon- 
sibilities extend  to  making  an 
assessment  as  to  whether  the 
leadership  is  up  to  toe  job  and 
whether  the  judgments  made 
by  bank  executives  stand  up 
to  scrutiny. 

A shambles,  such  as  that 
seen  at  NatWest  Markets  this 
year,  is  toe  kind  of  issue  that 
would  receive  the  most  seri- 
ous attention,  along  with  the 
way  in  which  matters  have 
been  handled. 

The  Rank  would  also  likely 
be  in  constant  touch  with 
market  rumours  concerning 
all  the  banks,  including  sug- 
gestions of  a merger  for 
Abbey  National  or  the  coming 
together  of  Barclays  and 
NatWest 

When  it  comes  to  bank 
management,  however,  the 
Bank  of  England  can  act  with 
ruthlessness  when  it  believes 
that  prudence  demands  a 
change  at  toe  top. 

The  most  famous  precedent 
is  Midland  Bank  in  1991 
(prior  to  the  HSBC  takeover), 
when  the  Bank  quietly  ejected 
one  of  its  own,  former  Bank  of 
England  deputy  governor  Sir- 
Kit  McMahon,  and  replaced 
him  as  chief  executive  with  a 
professional  banker  from  a 
more  successful  competitor, 
Brian  Pearse  of  Barclays.  Sir 
Peter  Walters,  a former  chair- 
man of  BP,  was  brought  in  to 
work  alongside  Pearse. 

Given  this  history,  reports 
that  NatWest  has  been 
searching  for  non-executives 
to  strengthen  its  board  must 
be  considered  less  than 
fanciful. 

Indeed,  if  the  Bank  comes 
to  believe  that  change  is  Inev- 
itable (as  some  of  NatWesfs 
most  powerful  shareholders 
now  think)  it  may  well  closely 
involve  itself  in  finding  a suc- 
cessor, even  if  it  means  going 
to  a rival  group. 

Relations  between  Lord  Al- 
exander and  Derek  Wanless 
may  be  proper  and  profes- 
sional, but  that  may  not  be 
enough.  The  two  bankers 
need  to  have  total  confidence 
in  each  other  and  in  their 
joint  capacity  to  put  NatWest 
back  on  track.  Convincing 
shareholders  and  regulators 
that  this  is  going  to  happen 
may  prove  trickier  than  it 
looks. 


Brown  Monday 

HONG  KONG  took  some 
bf  toe  immediate  pres- 
sure off  Gordon  Brown 
towards  the  end  of  the  week, 
by  providing  an  alternative 
reason  for  the  City  to  feel  dis- 


satisified-  Moreover,  he  has 
been  dealt  a helping  hand  by 
the  Conservatives  who,  by 
suggesting  they  would  not 
enter  European  Monetary 
Union  for  a decade,  will  make 
a Brown  decision  to  bold  out 

to  2001,  2002  or  beyond  look 
reasonable. 

But  Mr  Brown  will  have 
some  serious  repair  work  to 
do  on  Monday.  The  level  of 
distrust  of  Labour  in  toe  fi- 
nancial community  was  sym- 
bolically expressed  by  the 
booing  at  toe  Liffe  futures  ex- 
change when  the  Prime  Min- 
ister paid  his  call  this  week. 

Of  all  London's  markets, 
the  Liffe  probably  has  more  to 
lose  from  a no-go  decision  on 
EMU  than  any  other  — the 
shared  systems  of  the  French 
and  German  futures  markets 
have  already  encouraged  a 
shift  of  long  bond  trading  to 
Frankfurt 

And  despite  the  sums  of 
money  handled  on  Liffe.  no 
one  should  over-estimate  toe 
intellectual  as  opposed  to 
street-wise  capacity  of  the 
Liffe  trader. 

Labour  has  been  rightly  de- 
termined to  remove  the  un- 
predictability from  economic 
policy-making  through  tough 
public  spending  controls, 
guiding  down  the  PSBR  and 
an  operationally  independent 
Bank  of  England. 

In  all  of  this  the  uncon- 
trolled variable  is  sterling 
and  its  future.  In  the  handling 
of  this  Labour  has  been  less 
sure-footed.  If,  as  expected. 
Mr  Brown  moves  towards 
regular  reports  (once  or  twice 
a year)  on  his  five  economic 
tests  (alignment  of  business 
cycles,  flexibility  of  European 
labour  markets;  investment 
in  toe  UK;  effects  on  the  City 
and  employment:  and  growth) 
he  will  be  able  to  claim  there 
is  a formal  process  untainted 
by  politics. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  poli- 
tics in  the  shape  of  riming  of 
the  referendum  and  neces- 
sary enabling  legislation  will 
shape  Labour's  stance. 

The  economic  tests,  how- 
ever. provide  a user-friendly, 
rational  mechanism  of  toe 
kind  Mr  Brown  likes.  It  will 
nevertheless  take  a great  deal 
of  spinning  at  a time  when 
the  reputation  of  his  aides  has 
been  hurt 


Share  shocks 

BACK  to  the  markets:  it 
might  not  quite  be  melt- 
down, -as. -our  headline 
declared  yesterday,  but  un- 
certainties abound. 

In  Hong  Kang,  the  fight  to 
preserve  the  dollar  peg  is  for 
from  over.  The  economic  case 
for  dismantling  it  may  be 
overwhelming,  but  toe  politi- 
cal case  for  doing  so  at  this 
stage  of  Bong  Kong’s  new 
status  is  less  unequivocal 
The  Hong  Kong  govern- 
ment needs  to  convince  the 
markets  that  the  dollar  link  is 
fundamental,  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  Germans 
made  a strong  Deutschmark  a 
politcal  symbol.  Certainly, 
abandoning  the  link  before 
democracy  has  been  restored, 
in  the  shape  of  a new  LegCo 
(elected  Parliament)  would 
send  poor  signals. 

As  for  the  Hong  Kong  mar- 
kets. there  are  some  domestic 
weaknesses:  the  value  of  red 
chip  stocks  and  residential 
property  are  two  areas  where 
a downward  correction  needs 
to  be  managed  and  could  lead 
to  further  instability. 

On  toe  broader  stage,  there 
is  now  recognition  that  tech- 
nology stocks  in  New  York 
may  have  surged  beyond 
where  they  should  be.  This 
continued  to  exert  downward 
pressure  on  both  Nasdaq  and 
the  Dow  Jones  yesterday.  The 
nimble  across  the  global  ex- 
changes is  not  over. 


Raid  on  home  of 
£1bn  Net  pirate 


Nicholas  Bannister 


A MAN  believed  to  be 
Britain's  first  Internet 
software  pirate  was 
caught  with  illegal  programs 
worth  up  to  £l  billion  during 
a dawn  raid  on  a house  in  Bir- 
mingham yesterday. 

The  Federation  Against 
Software  Theft  (Fast)  said  toe 
man  was  facing  arrest  for  al- 
legedly advertising  and  sell- 
ing illegally  copied  software 
over  the  Internet  to  potential 
customers  all  over  the  world. 
“This  is  the  first  time  in  toe 
UK  that  a software  pirate  has 
been  caught  for  selling  over 
the  Internet,"  a spokesman 
for  Fast  said. 

The  man,  who  reportedly 
had  been  selling  Illegal  copies 
of  commercial  and  leisure 
software,  was  caught  after 
trading  standards  officials 
and  police  armed  with  a 
search  warrant  raided  his 
house  and  found  a large  quan- 
tity of  blank  CDs,  a master 
library  of  100  CDs,  and  dupli- 
cating equipment 
A spokesman  for  Fast  said 


that  each  master  CD  con- 
tained software  worth  be- 
tween £5  million  and 
£10  million. 

Software  firms  lose  billions 
of  pounds  in  sales  a year  to 
the  pirates,  who  make  illegal 
copies  of  their  products  and 
sell  them  at  a fraction  of  the 
cost  of  the  originals. 

Pirated  copies  are  esti- 
mated to  account  for  about 
one-third  of  all  software  used 
in  Britain,  at  a cost  to  toe  soft- 
ware industry  last  year  of 
£200  million.  But  the  piracy 
rate  in  Britain  is  thought  to 
be  lower  than  in  most  other 
European  countries- 

The  Business  Software  Alli- 
ance, representing  the  big 
software  companies,  is  in  toe 
middle  of  a campaign  called 
Crackdown  97,  aimed  at  pre- 
venting toe  use  of  illegal  soft- 
ware by  any  of  Britain's 
20,000  companies  employing 
under 500  people. 

Fast  and  the  bsa  are  reluc- 
tant to  prosecute  firms  with 
unlicensed  software,  prefer- 
ring to  give  a business  time  to 
put  its  house  in  order  by  ob- 
taming  a licence. 
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tect Graham  Powell  found 
himself  stranded  on  a Hong 
Kong  construction  site  with  a 
group  of  nervous  builders. 

"We  were  talking  about 
ceilings  and  plumbing,  but 
they  all  kept  looking  at  their 
watches.  I couldn't  work  out 
why  everyone  was  so  uninter- 
ested. Suddenly  the  meeting 
was  disbanded,  and  they  were 
all  on  the  phone  shuffling 
stocks  and  buying  dollars." 

Unsure  what  was  going  on, 
Mr  Powell  returned  to  his 
office.  His  desk  was  covered 
with  messages  from  his  girl- 
friend “Go  to  the  hank  and 
buy  dollars!” 

Across  Hong  Kong  this 
week  panic  spread  like  wild- 
fire — not  the  noisy,  wild- 
eyed panic  caused  by  physical 
danger  but  the  stunned,  mute 
fear  of  6.4  million  people  look- 
ing over  the  edge. 

Hong  Kong  was  supposed  to 
be  different  from  the  rest  of 
Asia,  where  currencies  fell, 
markets  crash  and  froth 
about  Confucian  miracles 
turns  to  dust 

It  had  not  binged  on  easy 
credit  It  had  not  grown  fat  on 
corruption.  It  had  barely  even 
blinked  at  the  hoisting  oT  the 
red  flag  over  a metropolis  of 
unalloyed  capitalism. 

Only  last  month,  Joseph 
Yam,  head  of  the  Hong  Kong 
Monetary  Authority,  boasted 
to  the  Institute  of  Interna- 1 
tional  Finance  that  the  much- ; 
hyped  handover  from  British 
to  Chinese  rule  had.  in  the 
end,  been  “rather  unevent- 
ful”. He  said  he  had  always 
predicted  a "rather  dull  year” 
and  then  crowed  to  his  audi- 
ence: “I  am  glad  that  this  has, 
more  or  less,  turned  out  to  be 
the  case.  Even  the  volatility  OT 
Asian  currencies  did  not  af- 
fect the  Hong  Kong  dollar.” 

Mr  Yam,  who  gets  paid 
$1  million  a year  for  such  in- 
sights — this  week  stood  at 
the  eye  of  the  storm.  It  swept 
from  screens  flashing  in  the 
skyscrapers  of  Central,  Hong 
Kong's  business  district, 
lashed  across  Mr  Powell's 
building  site,  through  fac- 
tories in  Kowloon  and  into 
bars  in  Wanchai  and  then  bat- 
tered London  and  New  York. 

Like  an  typhoons,  it  passed. 
By  yesterday  the  Hong  Kong 
stock  market  recovered 


nearly  half  the  10  per  cent  lost 
the  previous  day,  when  the 
market  recorded  its  biggest- 
ever  point  drop.  Bank  queues 
thinned  as  the  peg  tethering 
the  Hong  Kong  dollar  to  the 
American  currency  held,  and 
speculative  fever  raced  north 
to  ravage  the  Korean  won  in- 
stead. Overnight,  interbank 
interest  rates  came  down 
from  stratospheric  heights. 

Tung  Chee-hwa,  Hong 
Kong's  chief  executive,  de- 
clared victory.  Returning  yes- 
terday from  London,  where 
had  met  Tony  Wait-  to  intone 
a mantra  of  “business  as 
usual  since  the  handover”,  he 
warned  off  predators:  "We 
will  make  sure  they  do  not 
succeed  in  whatever  they  are 
trying  to  do.”  *A  rather  dull  year1...  Jose] 

Hong  Kong  is  in  better 

health  than  Thailand,  Indcuxe-  Kong's  prosperity  lies  one  of 
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*A  rather  dull  year* . , . Joseph  Yam,  head  of  the  Hong  Kong  monetary authority,  felled  to  predict  the  fireworks  after  the  return  to  Chinese rule  on  July  1 photograph.-  Dylan  martinez 


sia  or  Korea.  Its  economy  the  world’s  most  Inflated 


The  less  lugubrious  hope 
for  a managed  “correction”  in 


dominated  by  services  (02  per  property  markets.  A 750sqft  property  prices  that  will  im- 


will  he  reminded  that  what  is 
good  for  China  is  good  for 
Hong  Kong.  Any  hint  it  might 


cent)  instead  of  manometer-  flat  in  a New  Territories  con- 1 prove  rather  than  shatter  make  would  he  eagerly 
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ing,  Hong  Kong  operates  the  crate  block  costs  £400,000.  Hong  Kong’s  "prosperity  and 

world's  fifth  largest  foreign  Underpinning  such  mad-  stability' ’ — the  credo  em- 
eschange  market,  the  busiest  ness  is  an  axiom:  too  many  braced  by  Britain  in  China 
container  port  and  sits  on  the  people,  too  little  space.  Prices,  when  they  fixed  Hong  Kong's 
rim  of  one  of  the  Robe’s  Cast-  the  theory  goes,  can  only  go  future  in  1984.  Should  this 
est  growing  economies.  up.  This  dogma  is  showing  turn  into  a recession,  how- 

But  this  week's  turbulence  signs  of  fatigue.  It  has  also  ever,  developers  and  families 


Hong  Kong’s  “prosperity  and 
stability"  — the  credo  em- 


est  growing  economies. 

But  this  week's  turbulence 


ever,  developers  and  families 


was  more  than  a freak  acci-  severely  damaged  Hong  who  have  mortgaged  their 


dent.  Marc  Faber,  a local  in-  Kong's  competitive  edge  as  a lives  to  buy  a flat  would  not 


vestment  guru,  has  long  place  to  do  business. 


warned  the  end  is  nigh.  He  I If  Mr  Tung’s  determination 


calls  his  newsletter  for  inves-  to  defend  the  US  dollar  link 


be  the  only  ones  screaming. 
China  would,  too. 

While  the  handover  has 
played  no  major  role  In  this 


tors  the  Doom  and  Gloom  propels  interest  rates  too  played  no  major  role  in  this 
Report  and  Infuriates  Hong  high,  the  property  market  week's  panic,  it  has  altered 
Kong's  cheerleaders.  He  will  wobble  and  could  even  the  equation  fundamentally, 
missed  his  moment  of  vlndi-  crash.  *1  think  we  are  in  for  a Had  the  British  Government 


missed  his  moment  of  vindi- 


seconded  by  Hong  Kong  in- 
dustrialists, who  think  stay- 
ing in  line  with  the  US  dollar 
Is  making  Hong  Kong  exports 
too  expensive. 

Wang  Qiahan.  the  president 
of  the  China  Construction 
Bank,  has  given  an  indication 
of  how  China  might  respond 
to  decisions  seen  as  “unhelp- 
ful” to  its  economic  Interests. 
Attacking  Morgan  Stanley 
strategist  Barton  Biggs  .for 
recommending  that  investors 
drop  Hong  Kong,  Mr  Wang 
said:  "This  makes  everybody 
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cation  but  easing  from  Bar-  property  meltdown.  It  will  ever  seen  Hong  Kong  as  any- 1 angry.  I am  angry,  too.  They 
celona,  he  predicted  more  not  happen  overnight  but  will  | thing  other  than  a potential  | on  the  one  hand  reaped  great 
gloom:  “We  have  had  the  first  be  a slow  process,  like  in 


wave.  Now  we  have  a 
rebound.  Eventually,  every- 
thing is  bound  to  go  lower. 
This  is  Just  the  beginning. ” 


Japan,”  predicts  Mr  Faber. 


very  palnfUL  So  many  people 


On  the  bedrock  of  Hong  I have  money  in  property.” 


be  a slow  process,  like  in  headache  — and  a treasure  benefits  in  China  and  Asia, 
Japan,”  predicts  Mr  Faber,  trove  for  Conservative  party  and  on  the  other  hand  issue 
"This  process  is  always  pain-  fundraisers  — they  would  such  statements.”  It  is  not  dif- 
fuL  In  Hong  Kong  it  will  be  never  have  allowed  Sir  John  ficult  to  imagine  Beijing 
very  palnfUL  So  many  people  Cowperthwaite,  the  colony's  reminding  Hong  Kong  of  how 
have  money  in  property.”  financial  secretary  from  1961  much  it  too  has  benefited 

to  1971,  to  enshrine  "positive  from  China.  All  London  ever 
non-intervention”  as  a guid-  really  wanted  was  to  be  able 
ing  philosophy.  to  forget  the  place. 

For  China,  though,  it  is  dif-  Hong  Kong’s  great  asset  Is 
ferent  Hong  Kong  not  only  the  resilience  of  a population 
helped  kick-start  China’s  eco-  mad  about  making  money. 


much  it  too  has  benefited 
from  China.  AH  London  ever 
really  wanted  was  to  be  able 
to  forget  the  place. 

Hong  Kong’s  great  asset  Is 
the  resilience  of  a population 
mad  about  making  money. 


nomlc  reforms  nearly  two  de-  But  these  same  people  panic, 
cades  ago,  but  Its  capital  mar-  And  if  panic  takes  hold,  no 


Across 


kets  are  now  crucial  to  the  amount  of  lecturing  on  strong 


Communist  party's  most  am-  fundamentals  from  Mr  Tung 
bitious  policy  — the  privati-  can  bring  calm. 


sation  of  state  industry.  It 
needs  a buoyant  market  in 


At  a busy  intersection 
across  the  road  from  a Wan- 


Hong  Kong  to  raise  funds.  A char  karaoke  parlour  yester- 
coDapse  could  cripple  the  en-  day,  dozens  of  people  huddled 


tire  venture. 

Mr  Tung,  unlike  Sir  John, 
has  to  report  to  people  who 
want  him  to  do  more  than 


around  flashing  screens.  The 
carousel  of  the  market  had 
started  taming  again.  “It  Is 
our  sport”  said  Lau  Kwok- 


simply  keep  Hang  Kong  out  of  kin,  a cook  from  a nearby 
their  hair.  China  would  pre-  Cantonese  restaurant  “You 


Day  one . . . The  goodwill  message  sent  to  Tung  Chee-hwa 
is  needed  more  thap  ever  photograph:  larry  own 


fer  to  retain  the  US  dollar  peg  can  see.  Hong  Kong  is  now 


1 Device  for  regulating 
temperature  (10) 

7 A rake  — an  Italian 
adventurer  (0) 

8 Artfde  (4) 

9 Abhor  (4) 

10  Naval  officer  (7) 

12  Thermos  (6.5) 

14  Set  right  CH 
16  Temper  (4) 

19  Movie  (4) 

20  Earthquake,  far  example  (8) 

21  Set  menu  (5.1 ’4) 


Down 

1 Instruct  (5) 

2 Resilient  (7) 

3 An  African  — wasteland  (4) 

4 A deadlock  — in  the  Rugby 
team?  (5-3) 

5 Plea  of  being  elsewhere  (5) 

6 Comment© 

11  Prompt  (8) 

12  Fiddle  © 

13  Alligator  pear  (7) 

15  Cuban  dance© 

17  Male  duck  — famous 
navigator© 

18  Hut  (4) 


as  a point  of  pride,  but  if  it  stable  again.  I must  admit, 
becomes  too  painful  Mr  Tung  though,  it  did  get  scary.” 


TB1  Stuck?  Call  cur  solutions  flne  on  088!  333  2^  Cafe  cost  SDp  p.nii  . ^ ^ 
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The  task  in  front  of  him  is  daunting: 
to  halt  the  spread  of  drug  addiction 
that  is  ruining  lives  and  fuelling  crime 
Car  he  do  it?  In  his  first  newspaper 
article  since  being  appointed 
‘drigstsar’,  Keith  Hellawel! 
mates  his  statement  to  the 
natpn  and  urges  us  all  to 
share  in  the  task  ahead 
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T IS  the  greatest  and  most 
public  challenge  of  my  career, 
taking  on  the  Prime  Minister’s 
offer  of  the  job  of  Britain^ 
anti-drugs  co-ordinaton  My 
tive  is  clear  — over  time  to 
bring  about  a reduction  in 
g misuse  among  our  young  peo- 
and  In  th<»  health  and  crime 
blems  associated  with  it 

media  has  dubbed  me  the 
tsar”,  but  I am  not  attracted 
the  label,  partly  because  it 
(lies  an  autocratic  and  slmpZis- ' 
approach  to  tackling  what  we 
know  to  be  a complex  problem.  I 
not  know  all  the  answers  to  the 
5s  problem,  nor  do  I know  any- 
who  does.  I do  know  the  added 
ue  of  effective  coordination 
d collaboration  between  agon- 
ies, communities  and  individuals. 
Rather  than  overblown  rhetoric. 

• need  a cool  and  rigorous  assess- 
ed of  the  drugs  problem  and  the 

_ jidence  of  ways  trf  combating  it  I 

was  encouraged  by  the  positive 


response  to  the  announcement  of 
my  appointment  last  week,  though 
some  commentators  seem  deter- 
mined to  trxvlalise  matters  into  a 
narrow  debate  on  legalisation  in 
general  and  decriminallsation  of 

nannahk  In  partimlnr 

Let  os  be  clear  about  cannabis. 
It  is  controlled  by  International 
convention  and  is  a class  B drug 
under  the  Misuse  of  Drugs  Act, 
297L  This  means  that  clftoces 
relating  to  it  are  regarded  as  inhere 
ently  less  serious  than  offences 
relating  to  class  A drugs  such  as 
ecstasy  heroin  or  cocaine.  How- 
ever; I do  not  agree  with  those  who 
say  that  the  rates  of  cautioning  — 
about  55  per  cent  — of  those  who 
are  {bund  in  possession,  without 
any  intent  to  supply  to  others, 
imply  de  facto  decriminalisation. 

Cautioning  is  a sensible  alterna- 
tive for  all  sorts  of  offences,  and 
not  just  those  involving  cannabis, 
which  enables  police  forces  to  con- 
centrate their  efforts  on  higher 


priorities.  As  a penalty,  it  acts  as  a 
deterrent  to  those  who  do  not  take 
drugs. 

It  is  wishful  thinking  to  suggest 
that  changing  the  law  on  cannabis 
would  dissociate  it  from  the 
involvement  of  organised  crime. 
Unless  supplies  were  on  taxed  or 
free,  there  would  still  be  large 
financial  Incentives  to  dealing  in 
them,  and  criminals  would  con- 
tinue to  supply  young  people  below 
whatever  legal  age  was  set  As  the 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Ann  Taylor;  saw  for  herself  only 
two  weeks  ago,  the  Netherlands 
has  emphatically  failed  in  separat- 
ing its  “soft”  »nd  “hard”  drugs 
policies. 

It  is  also  wishful  thinking  to 
suggest  that  there  are  no  health 
risks  in  smoking  cannabis.  The 
Health  Secretary  Frank  Dobson, 
said  recently  that  the  Government 
ts  always  willing  to  look  at  the  sci- 
entific evidence  for  prescribing 
cannabis  in  particular  medical 


cases  — evi- 
dence which,  so  far; 
is  thin  on  the  ground.  But 
this  is  not  a harmless  recreational 
drug.  Research  has  shown  that  for 
some  people  cannabis  can  give  rise 
to  acute  mental  disturbance  and 
may  be  implicated  in  drug-induced 
psychiatric  Alness. 

For  regular  long-term  users 
there  are  further  potentially  seri- 
ous side-effects:  damaged  lungs 
and  possible  cancer  risks  to  mouth 
and  throat.  And  in  the  short-term, 
cannabis  can  make  users  light- 
headed and  unable  to  concen 
trate.  with  serious 
risks  to  themselves 
in  a car  and  in  the 
workplace. 

Contrary  to 
popularlpase  14 
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Ever  felt  this  relaxed 
about  your  investments 2 

Inflation-proofing,  extra  interest,  tax  efficiency, 
total  security.  Too  good  to  be  true ? "Well,  our  Index- 
linked  Savings  Certificates  combine  all  these 
to  give  you  an  exceptional  investment  opportunity. 

The  recently  launched  11th  Issue  offers  an 
improved  rate  of  extra  interest  of  2.75%  pa  as 
well  as  inflation-proofing , all  of  it  completely  free  of 
tax  and  guaranteed  over  a full  five  years. 

So  you  will  have  the  certainty  that  whatever  the 
rate  of  inflation , your  return  will  be  well  above  it. 
And  if  you  need  any  more  peace  of  mind,  this  is 
one  of  the  few  investments  you  don't  have  to  declare 
to  the  taxman! 

Invest  from  £100  to  £10,000  by  completing  the 
coupon  in  Jobs  and  Money.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  you 
can  buy  at  the  Post  . Office. 
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SAVINGS 


Unique  Investment  Opportunities  jrom  hm  Treasury 
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So  now  we’re  told  too  much  sex  shrinks  men’s 
brains.  Ruaridh  Nicoll  on  the  dangers  of  lust 


photdmowwgebyuzgouliw^-  ? 


Quiz  answers 

1) d — sex:  Ms  Ftaslmons,  MP  for 
Rochdale,  was  explaining  that  her  sex  He 
had  been  restricted  since  she  was  elected 
to  Parliament. 

2)  Loma  Rtzslmorw. 

3)  Tony  Blair,  who  announced  that  instead 
of  a marching  band,  Commonwealth 
leaders  meeting  In  Edinburgh  tWs  week 
w«  be  welcomed  by  a percussion  group. 

4)  b — Tony  Blair  held  a Downing  Street 
reception  tor  over  100  sporting  stars 
inducting  Ian  Wright,  Nick  Faldo  and 
Atex  Ferguson. 

5)  Ecstasy.  The  actor  who  plays  Oscar 
W3de  In  a new  film,  and  who  is  also  rector 
of  Dundee  University,  caused  outrage 
after  he  praised  the  qualities  of  the  dreg, 
saying  It  lives  up  to  the  name*. 

6)  Gordon  Brown,  whose  very  bitten  nails 
revealed  that  he  had  been  paying  them 

a lot  of  attention  over  the  weekend. 

7) b — The  Vegetarian  Society  gave  ihelr 
blessing  to  a new  meat-free  camera  which 
stores  Images  on  a computer  chip  rathar 
than  using  Am  which  contains  gelatine. 

8)  COnt  Eastwood,  according  to  Ma  ex- 
partner  Sondra  Locke  in  her  autobiogra- 
phy The  God,  The  Bod  And  The  Very  Ugly. 

9)  The  University  of  Leeds,  which  turned 
down  student  Sue  WScsIb  request  to 
become  a Mistress,  not  a Master  of 

the  Arts. 

10)  b — Christine  Hamilton  to  Bumper 
Book  of  British  Battteaxes  was  dreamed 
up  by  the  author  and  her  husband  NeR. 

It  contains  profiles  of  Lady  Thatcher 
and  Christine  herself. 

1 1)  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  who 
launched  a Russian  literary  award 
worth  £16,000 

12) c — Fergieb  letter  of  condolence  to 
Prince  Charles  In  die  wake  of  Dtanab 
death,  which  was  reportedly  viewed  by 
the  Palace  as  a way  of  worming  her  way 
back  Into  the  royal  good  books. 

13)  The  Queen.  A new  portrait  of  the 
monarch,  showing  her  with  a cflstfnct 
double  chin,  wfll  appear  on  coins  minted! 

In  1998. 

1 4)  Evans  has  opened  hts  own  art  gaflery, 
called  WM  Hung,  which  he  dalnrawSl  not 
be  showing  any  "pretentious  rubbish”. 

1 5)  The  boxers  fought  at  Heathrow  Airport 
In  ftont  of  hundreds  of  traveBers.  Mlndere 
had  to  drag  them  apart. 

How  you  rate 

0-4  Vary  Ugly 
5-9  Ugly 
10-14  Bad 
15  Good 


Brans,  sex  and  all  the 
president’s  women 


Take  Piers  Merchant, 
that  fine,  upstand- 
ing fellow,  and  cas- 
trate him.  Pump 
hi™  full  of  testosterone 
and  drop  him  into  a room 
containing  a bed.  Add  an 
ex-Soho  nightclub  hostess 
In  a receptive  frame  of 
mind  and  leave  for  the 

duration  of  a Tory  Party 
conference.  Decapitate  him 
and  look  at  the  goo. 

Would  his  brain  have 
shrank? 

While  ft  would  be  an 
intolerable  thing  to  do  to 
Mr  Merchant — he  would 
suffer  terribly  and  it 
would  cause  untold  hart  to 
his  family — the  answer,  it 
seems,  is  a stark  yes.  That 
is  if  a University  of  Cali- 
fornia professor  with  the 
admirably  fitting  name  of 
Marc  Breedlove  has  his 
calculations  right. 

Breedlove  has  carried 
oat  a similar  experiment, 
with  the  slight  distinction 
that  he  used  male  rats 
Instead  of  a former  Tory 
MP.  He  castrated  the  rats 
so  that  he  knew  just  how 
much  testosterone  they 
received  and  then  left  them 
with  agreeable  lady  rats 
for  four  weeks.  Discover- 
ing that  cells  in  their 
brains  had  shrunk  he 
wrote  to  the  science  bible 
Nature  which  published 
his  findings  on  Thursday 
Shrinking  brains  are  all 
the  vogue.  Breedlove’s  dis- 
covery follows  news  that 
women’s  brains  shrink 
daring  pregnancy,  making 
them  a little  odd. 

The  implications  of  the 
news  that  men's  brains 
shrink  if  they  are  sexually 
over-indulgent  are  almost 
too  enormous  for  even  the 
most  unsexed  mind  to  con- 
template. But  is  Breedlove’s 
research  grounded  in  real- 
ity? “People  generally  lie 
when  asked  about  sex,” 
said  Henry  Gee  of  Nature 


magazine,  effectively  rul- 
ing out  a study  on  the  pub- 
lic at  large. 

What  is  needed  is  a 
celebrity  whose  sex  life  is 

well-documented  In  the 
professional  studies  of 

newspapers.  Stephen  Fry 
has  been  the  country’s 
best-know  celibate — he 
used  to  talk  of  the  “repul- 
sive dippings  and  splutter- 
ings"  of  sex — but  recently 
he  has  found  love. 

On  the  surface,  the  post- 
chaste  Fry  seems  to  be  a 
model  of  self-controL  No 
more  does  be  wander 
Hirengh  Rolgtmn  on  the  mw 
from  a West  End  play;  sui- 
cide is  certainly  off  his 
agenda.  “1  like  my  life,  I like 
the  jobs  I do.”  he  has  said. 

Brain  shrinkage?  Well, 
let’s  see. 

William  Jefferson  Clin- 
ton, leader  of  the  free 
world,  is  now  being  used 
by  right-wing  news  maga- 
zines as  a crowbar  to  lift 
the  reputation  of  the  late 
Richard  Nixon  from  its 
resting  place,  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  century’s 
political  filth. 

In  last  week's  Spectator 
Mark  Steyn  argued  that 
Nixon  was  laid  low  by  a 
mere  “crummy  little 
break-in”  while  Clinton, 
awash  with  scandal,  con- 
tinues to  survive. 

Steyn  went  on:  “If  the 
question  for  Nixon  was, 
*What  did  the  President 
know  and  when  did  he 
know  it?*,  the  question  for 
his  successor  is  fast  becom- 
ing, 'What  does  the  Presi- 
dent remember  and  why 
does  he  still  remember  it?*.” 

Now  Peyronie’s  disease 
or  no  Peyronie’s  disease,  it 
is  part  of  the  mythology 
that  Clinton  likes  to  put  it 
aroundabit  and  memory 
loss  is  a definite  sign  of  a 
shrinking  brain.  There- 
fore, in  the  light  of  these 
latest  scientific  revela- 


tions, it  cannot  be  surpris- 
ing that  he  is  forgetful:  if 
the  critics  are  to  be 
believed  the  poor  chap’s 
nerve  centre  must  be  the 
aizeofapea. 

Nixon’s  great  adversary 
was  also  known  for  his 
love  of  nookie.  John  F 
Kennedy’s  political  con- 
quests were  equalled  by 
those  between  the  sheets. 
Resting  from  his  bouts 
with  famous  film  stars,  he 
would  yabber  about 
“achieving  the  goal,  before 
this  decade  is  out,  of  land- 
ing a man  on  the  moon”, 
wWeh,  althnngh  charming 

and  jolly,  sounded  a bit 
mnH  in  1961.  Expansive 
thoughts  from  a shrinking 
head,  it  could  be  argued. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  meai 
did  walk  on  the  moon.  But 
the  technology  which  got 
them  there  was  designed 
and  planned  by  scientists, 
not  a group  known  for  It 


Maybe  this  is  the  heart  of 
the  thing,  this  evolutionary 
handicap  for  power^eekais. 
While  our  scientists  are 

allowed  great  use  of  their 
brains,  our  leaders’  mimfe 
are  sapped  as  they  enjoy  the 

lacrtvinug  honpfltg  that 

power  brings.  Fiy  demon- 
strates that  sex  calms  the 
souL  Could  the  same  be  said 
of  Kennedy  who.  aga*™* 
the  advice  of  his  staff 
avoided  attacking  Cuba  and 
therefore  startinga  global 
nuclear  conflict?* 

By  contrast  Adolf  Hitler 
and  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
had  their  problems.  Hitler 
famously  ran  on  one  cylin- 
der Bonaparte  was  busy 
abroad,  leaving  Josephine 
to  her  own  devices.  It  is  sig- 
nificant, is  it  not,  that  both 
tried  to  take  over  the  world. 

The  conclusion  is  clean 
quite  apart  from  lambast- 
ing the  fornlcaters  of  this 
world,  we  should  fear  the 
nhaafia. 
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HAVE  YOU  ^ 

been  raying 

ATTENTION 


i u»f«* 

“I  mav  be  an  BP  bat  •*»««« 

i . 

a)  money 

b)  voters  f. 

c) *poc»  1 

4 - 


itho 


2 Austin  WtcheUl 
suggested  fo0ow| 

could  bond  with*  ■ 

3 Who  think*  the  drenro- 
stances  are  rlrftt  to  tfv®  _ 
pomp  Its  marchhH  orders? 

4 Who  hosted  spoitoill^it? 

a)  Tony  Bank* 

b)  lyra  Banks 

c)  Tony  Blair 

d)  Lionel  Blair 

SWhatwBdpastfiydM 
SbpliMFIyaiWSwh** 
enjoyed?  * 


6 Who  won’t  be  netting  a 

emery  board? 

• i 

7 A new  camera  wci  the 
blessing  of  which  ogani- 
satfon  this  week?  - 

a)  Royal  PhetograpUc 
Society 

b)  Vegetarian  Socfey 
cJRSPCA 

d)  National  Union  ot 
Catholic  Mothers 

8 “Sweetie,  did  you- 
floss?”  Whose  deflgtful 
precursor  for  sex?  . 

9 Who  turned  down  *ie 
opportunity  of  havfn  a 
mistress? 

1 0 Who  was  toM  by  br 
taoband  to  trade  on -er 
“hnage  as  a battfeaxT? 

a)  Margaret  Thatcher 

b)  Christine  Hamilton 

c)  One  Fat  Lady 

d)  The  Other  Fat  Lady 

> 

11  One  day  initio  life  ea 
new  Qtarary  prize.  But 


12  What  was  describees 
“frankly  sickening  to  rod”? 
a]  Christine  Hamilton^ 
Bumper  Book  Of  British 
Battle-axes 

fa)  The  Good,  The  Bad  Ad 
The  Very  Ugly 

c)  Fergle’s  letter  to  the : 
royals 

d)  Fergie's  shopping  list 

13  Whose  royal  profile  Is  - 
undergoing  a small  chanp? 

14  How  are  Chris  Evans 
and  the  phrase  “well 
hung”  connected? 

15  When  the  option  came 
for  fight  or  flight,  what  d! 
Prince  Naseem  Hamad ad- 
Ctirts  Eubank  do? 


Gabrielis  Morris 


Answers,  bottom  left  of  this  peg 


Your  Tsar 
needs  you 


feage  13  myth,  cannabis  can  also 
be  significantly  addictive.  The  fact 
that  some  of  these  criticisms  can 
be  levelled  at  either  alcohol  or 
tobacco  by  no  means  invalidates 
placing  legal  controls  on  cannabis. 

Given  our  cultural  background, 
we  have  to  start  with  where  we  are 
on  drink  and  cigarettes;  I find  it 
hard,  as  a parent  and  grandparent, 
to  understand  why  we  should  com- 
pound the  problems  caused  by 
those  substances  by  making 
cannabis  more  widely  available 
Do  we  really  care  so  little  about 
our  young  people  that  we  think 
that  the  best  way  to  support  them 
is  to  enhance  their  exposure  to 
mind-altering  s ubstances? 

Young  people  are  the  nub  of  the 
drugs  issue.  Last  month’s  figures 
from  the  British  Crime  Survey 
confirmed  a national  picture  of 
widespread,  but  sporadic,  use  of 
illegal  drugs  among  half  our 
youngsters.  Put  positively  that 
means  that  despite  all  the  hype  and 
influence  of  some  very  shallow 
pop  icons,  50  per  cent  of  young  peo- 
ple will  never  take  illegal  drugs  at 
alL  Many  of  those  who  do  take 
drugs  will  do  so  no  more  than  once 
or  twice  in  their  lifetimes,  confi- 
dent that  their  lives  have  been 
diminished,  not  enriched,  by  the 
“buzz”. 

That  leaves  us  with  the  one  in 
seven  or  so  who  consume  drugs  on 
a regular  basis,  culminating  in  at 
least  100,000  people  who  are  des- 
perately addicted  to  a range  of 
substances,  causing  themselves 
and  others  immense  harm.  This  is 
the  real  battleground. 

The  starting  point  is  to  cut  down 
demand  and  interest  in  Illegal 
drugs  among  young  people 
through  education.  Prevention  is 
all.  No  one  can  afford  to  think  they 
are  immune  to  the  problem  or  that 
their  children  are  safe  from  the 
temptation  of  drugs.  We  need  to 
continue  to  educate  children  and 
young  people  about  the  effects  and 
dangers  of  all  drugs  (including 
alcohol  and  tobacco)  and  educate 
parents  and  teachers  on  how  to 
spot  the  symptoms  and  where  to 
find  help: 

I want  to  give  our  teachers  the 


knowledge,  skill  and  support  that 
would  encourage  them  to  see  drug 
education  as  a priority  and  not  as  a 
burdensome  extra,  supported  by 
outside  specialists  where  neces- 
sary. But  schools  are  only  one  piece 
In  the  jigsaw  of  comprehensive 
drug  education:  the  voluntary  and 
statutory  youth  services,  commu- 
nity groups,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. as  well  as  parents  and 
employers,  all  have  a part  to  play 
And  we  must  make  particular 
efforts  to  target  those  yoang  people 
who.  for  whatever  reasons,  seem 
especially  vulnerable  to  the  threat 
of  drugs,  by  linking  up  with  the 
Government's  vital  welfare- to- 
work,  youth  justice  and  social 
exclusion  initiatives. 


And  what  of  those  who  do  fell 
through  the  net  and  end  up  in  the 
drugs  trap?  We  must  ensure  that 
the  right  treatment  and  care  ser- 
vices are  available,  so  that  we  get 
the  best  value  for  money  for  the 
taxpayer  as  well  as  improvements 
in  public  health  and  comm  unity 
safety  There  are  areas  which  need 
improvement.  The  time  taken  for 
drug  users  to  obtain  help  Is  often 
far  too  long. 

The  police  and  courts  have  a 
large  part  to  play  In  all  that,  not 
least  in  resource  terms.  In  some 
regions,  as  many  as  20  per  cent  of 
those  arrested  are  heroin  or 
methadone  users.  Such  addiction 
rates  are  fuelling  very  high  crime 
levels  across  the  country. 


A number  of  local  initiatives 
are  already  showing  the  way  for- 
ward here.  Ip  Plymouth,  for  exam- 
ple, where  there  Is  a scheme  to  get 
serious  offenders  into  treatment 
quickly  60  per  cent  of  offenders  in 
file  first  year  of  the  programme 
had  stabilised  and.  were  still  in 
treatment  while  a quarter  had 
completed  the  programme  and 
were  free  of  addiction. 

The  Government  is  proposing  a 
new  treatment  and  testing  order 
enabling  a court  to  require  an 
offender  to  undergo  treatment  far 
their  drug  problem,  fell ure  of 
which  could  result  in  imprison- 
ment That's  an  example  of  the 
imaginative  thinking  we  need. 

But  creative  treatment  schemes 


Marijuana  mayor ...  if  Noel  was  running  London  he  would  legalise  the  weed,  he  said  on  Radio  I 


are  not  enough-  We  have  to  be 
tough  on  enforcement  Organised 
crime  is  manipulative  and  sophis- 
ticated and  police.  Customs  and 
other  agencies  should  work 
together  in  fighting  it  This  is  not 
some  sort  of  macho  posturing  on 
my  part  — after  36  years  in  the 
police  force,  I am  not  terribly 
interested  in  that  I am  interested 
in  disrupting  the  operations  of 
dealers,  reducing  the  availability 
of  hard  drugs  on  the  streets,  and 
thereby  minimising  the  pressures 
on  young  people  to  enter  the  drug 
culture.  Of  course  enforcement  is 
not  the  solution  to  the  “war  on 
drugs”  — but  it  can  contain  the 
problem  while  education  and  treat- 
ment help  reduce  it. 

My  challenge,  with  my  deputy 
Mite  Trace,  is  to  articulate  clearly 
and  consistently  what  government 
and  society  as  a whole  can  do  to 
reduce  this  problem  on  our  streets, 
in  our  schools  and  in  our  homes. 
We  believe  that  people  pulling 
together  can  make  a real  differ- 
ence to  drug  problems  in  this  coun- 
try in  partnership  with  all  those 
who  care  about  the  risk  to  our 
young  people.  Projects  — planned, 
managed  and  delivered  locally  but 
within  a consistent  national 
framework  — stand  the  best 
chance  of  success. 

I have  already  started  to  exam- 
ine the  areas  that  are  proving 
effective,  as  well  as  those  that  do 
not  seem  to  be  working,  and  I will 
be  advising  Ministers  early  next 
year  on  how  to  devise  a strategy 
that  win  take  us  into  the  next  mfl- 
lennium. 

So  my  vision  for  the  future  is 
positive,  but  realistic.  I do  not 
expect  dramatic  results  overnight 
Those  who  are  expecting  a signifi- 
cant cut  in  the  demand  for  mpgai 
drugs  within  my  three-year  tenure 
may  be  disappointed.  But  I can 
assure  all  serious  observers  of  the 
problem  that  young  people  and 
toeir  parents  will  be  better 
informed,  that  treatment  will  be 
made  available  for  those  who  need 
it  and  that  we  will  be  tough  and 
effective  in  enforcing  the  law. 

Drugs  misuse  is  self-centred  and 
damaging.  It  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
our  society  It  costs  the  country 
hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds 
rach  year  to  stolen  property  and 
otiier  side-effects  of  drug-fuelled 
crime.  I have  no  doubts  about  the 
scale  of  the  task  ahead.  But  I'm 
confident  that  working  together 
we  can  give  our  young  people  the 
best  chance  to  resist  drugs  and 
take  control  of  their  lives 


Marijuana’s 
greatest  moment* 


1901:  RoyaJ  Comission  conclude: 
cannabis  is  relatively  harmless  and 
not  worth  prohibiting.  Before  the  fir 
world  war  all  drugs  are  legal. 
Between  1920  and  1971  Britain 
rations  certain  drugs.  Those  deem 
“hard”  are  only  available  from  famik 
doctors.  Marijuana  is  excluded  fror 
this  list  and  has  never  been  made  £ 
prescribed  drug. 

July  1967:  An 
advertlsrnent  in  the 
Times,  paid  for  by 
Paul  McCartney, 
states  “the  law 
against  marijuana 
is  immoral  in 
principle  and 
unworkable  in  practice.”  Signatori 
«nclude  the  Beaties,  RD  Laing  and 
Graham  Greene. 

1 968:  The  Advisory  Committee  o 
Drug  Dependency  (The  Wootton 

Committee)  concludes  that  “the  Ic 
term  consumption  of  cannabis  in 
moderation  has  no  harmful  effects 
^ 96»*  An  organisation  calfin 
risen  Bong  Bong  Parade  makes  a 

stand  at  a free  Rolling  Stones  cone 
in  Hyde  Park,  attempting  to  pass  a 
foot-long  joint  around  the  crowd. 
1971:  Section  7 of  the  Misuse  of 
Drugs  Act  tightens  the  rules  on 
certain  drugs.  By  the  early  eighties 
most  consultant  psychiatrists  haw 
stopped  prescribing  injectable  dm 
such  as  heroin,  cocaine  and 
amphetamines. 

Majy  1981:  Smokey  Bear  direct 

9J?up  sends  cannabis  plain 
to  60  MPs.BMA  survey  shows  70 

per  cent  of  family  doctors  want  an  i 

end  to  prohibition. 


launches. 

April  1997:  Alliance  for  Cannabi 
™ Therapeutics  (AC1 
^ launches  major 
1 advertising 
campaign  in  th 
, national  press' 
foe  legalisation 
marijuana  for 

*5323 

rw  electron  In  Norwich  and  pons  5 

997:  Smokey  Bear  sta 
inPorstmoutf 

I2?7:  ,ndePendem 
launches  a campaign  for 
^rknlnafisation  of  cannabis. 

Hannah  Pool 
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I ^en/iew;  Simon  Garfield  meets  the  Hancock  whose  television  half-hours  put  the  boot  in 

Nice  bloke  from  Stoke 


out  the 
vision 
ton.  wl 
years  befi 
a comedy 

is  based 
very  se& 
dlosof 
101  and 


Nick  Hancock  celebrates 
his  35th  birthday  today 

with  a trip  from  his  flat 

la  south  London  to  his 
other  home  in  Stoke. 
i£“  afternoon,  stoke  play  Sim- 

Shari  win  sit 
through  the  match  with  him,  and 

Sjjjkj  °?  to  djjMier  and  Club 
Hancock,  a d imesticated  knees-up 

“The  pro!  iern  with  dome  an 
£“* football  -tuff  is OuftsrouniM 
Pf°P}e  who  will  talk  to  you  all 
night  about  the  sixth- round  FA 
Cup  tieagai  1st  Hull  in  1971."  he 
says-  Thoui  h Hancock  himself 

re  than  bappy *>  «o 

this,  he  beL  ‘ves  it  might  not  be 
nu*  for  Shah.  “Also  iS't  go  out 
and  get  piss  d.  Well  I can,  but  it's 
always  at  tl  ? back  of  your  mind 
th^some  hyster  will  try  and 
start  a fight  rithyou. 

,7  ™*nt  u a dnb  *»  Manchester 
called  Go]  en,  and  somebody 
rame  up  aid  hit  me.  He  said 
^Sorrymate  but  my  friend  bet  me 
10  that  1 wo  Jda’t  come  np  and  hit 
you.’  I thou  ht:  1 don’t  want  to  be 
here  any  mi  re’. " 

We  are  talking  and  eating 
cheese  in  club  near  Leicester 
Square.  Foi  a man  who  has  based 
his  career  < n invective  and  insult, 
Hancock  ii  preposterously  polite. 
He  is  brou  ht  a Bloody  Mary  and 
some  brea  , and  both  are  greeted 
with  “Thaik  you,  thank  you  so 
much”.  W.  en  some  Chilean  wine 
arrives.  e compliments  the 
waiter  wit  “Fabulously  quick!  . 

He  is  fanatically  keen  to  point 
~ce  of  his  abusive  tele- 
Like  Angus  Deay- 
» scrabbled  around  for 
finding  fame  through 
iz,  Hancock’s  success 
m rudeness,  but  he  Is 
n rude  beyond  the  stu- 
hit  programmes,  Room 
ey  Think  It’s  All  Oven 
ho  know  Hancock  well 
cribe  a lean  and  angry 
at  his  well-fed  face,  one 
said,  and  “spot  the 

says  he  is  too  nervous 
to  be  rate  in  real  life,  and  too  shy 
He  sayspe  Is  still  nervous  in  inter- 
views. 

seems  genuinely  and 
uarvelyf  surprised  when  people 
fence  at  his  abrasive 
humoufc  and  unhappily  recalls  an 
from  his  days  as  a stand- 
up  coriedian  in  the  mid-eighties. 
He  nsei  to  make  extreme  jibes  at 
pie,  but  after  one  show  a 
told  him  that  going  b aid 
wasn’j  funny  at  all,  not  since  her 
sisterhad  chemotherapy  “You  just 
have  ho  stand  there,”  Hancock 
says,  pand  say  Tm  really  really 
sorry  that  I upset  you’ 
has  received  no  complaints 
the  many  sports  people  he 
ulted,  but  is  a little  cau- 
about  saying  anything  nasty 
animals.  “A  tragic  reflection 
way  society  works,"  be  says, 
can  beat  up  your  wife  and 
your  children,  but  If  you’re 
to  your  dog,  you’re  Satan. ' 
Room  101,  Peter  Cook,  was 
g about  the  countryside,  say- 
he  disliked  the  sound  of 
p.  “1  was  agreeing  with  him, 
recalls,  “and  off  the  caff 
. ‘Yeah,  the  only  time  sheep 
id  even  passable  is  in  an  abbat- 
Admittedly  quite  ’a  sick 
“I  got  a death  threat  from  that 
’You  better  watch  your  back, 
after  you.  You  kind  of  people 
scum.’ 

an  cock  says  he  has  hardened 
to  negative  reaction  as 
. he  can.  Tm  not  Stephen  Fry, 
not  a polymath.  People  should- 
think  I’ve  thought  about 
ilutely  everything  I'm  saying, 
see.  I’ve  been  brought  up  not 
iset  anybody  I want  to  go  and 
this  person  who  sent  me  the 

1 threat  and  say  ‘Wen  hello, 

■m  sorry  but  you're  just  wrong 
faboutme.’” 

J Hancock  has  a little  soft  make- 
hip  on,  residue  from  an  appearance 
f on  The  Jack  Docherty  Show  ear- 
ilier  in  the  evening.  Docherty 
3 asked  him  an  obvious  question  — 
-what  he  would  put  in  his  own 
1 Room  101,  a place  where  pet  hates 
are  banished  to  a fiery  abyss.  He 
picked  Manchester  United  tens, 
the  stickers  on  apples  and  Scottish 
chat-show  hosts.  Hancock  was 
plugging  his  new  book.  What  Did- 
n’t Happen  Next  and  he  was  keen 
co  describe  it  as  Ear  more  than  the 
average  comic’s  Christinas  toilet 

book.  . „ , 

In  fert,  it's  a 40,000-word  efitot 
written  with  his  friend,  Chris  Eng- 
land, positing  various  alternative 


Nick  Hancock ...  Tm  not  Stephen  Fry  I'm  not  a polymath.  People  shouldn’t  think  I've  thought  about  absolutely  everything  I’m  saying* 


pened  had  Southgate  not  missed 
the  penalty?  (Answer:  face  would 
have  missed  one  instead).  What 
would  have  happened  had  George 
Best  been  pig  ugly?  (A  hotel  porter 
would  have  found  him  sprawled  on 
a bed  with  Olympic  penthathlete 
Mary  Peters  and  asked  “Mary 
Mary  where  did  itafl  go  wrong?^) 

Hancock  Is  peeved  that  he  has 
already  spotted  minor  errors  in 
the  book.  He  discovered  that  the 
publishers  have  changed  the  QPR 
and  England  defender  David  Bard- 
sley  to  Peter  Beardsley  They  just 
assumed  we  got  it  wrong  but  I 
mean,  we  know  our  football.” 
Indeed,  when  pressed,  he  calls  his 
obsession  “deeply  and  tragically 

Earlier  in  the  day  Hancock  had 
promoted  the  book  on  This  Morn- 
ing, where  he  was  interviewed  by 
Mark  Little  and  Twiggy  replace- 
ments for  Richard  and  Judy  Mark 
tittle  said  be  believed  Hancock 
had  written  a book  for  footballing 
anoraks,  to  which  Twiggy  replied, 
with  some  earnestness  “What’s  an 
anorak?”  Hancock  puts  it  down  as 
a promotional  mistake. 

“Every  question  Twiggy  asked 


me.  I could  see  in  her  head  the 
SEET?  iStiST  teSteLLii  I Phrase,  -Who  the  fack  Is  this  per- 
landmarks.  What  would  have  bap- 1 son. 


There  are 
only  so 
many 
jokes  you 
can  make 
about  how 
all  Man 
United 
fans  come 
from 
London, 
orttiat 
Lee  is 
bald’ 


Bless  hen  this  is  a valid 
quandary  Two  years  since  the 
launch  of  They  Think  It's  All 
Over;  Hancock  is  still  a man  of  the 
cultural  moment,  an  immensely 
sharp,  affable  host  who,  at  one 
point  in  his  life,  has  sunk  many 
pints  and  eaten  many  pies,  and 
seems  to  represent  something  of 
the  common  man.  Even  his  name 
has  the  word  cock  in  it,  though 
this  is  not  entirely  his  fault.  Tm 
fashionable,  but  only  acciden- 
tally" he  reasons. 

“People  are  forever  throwing 
the  word  Tad’  and  'new  lad'  at  me, 
and  linking  me  with  the  gentrifi- 
cation  of  football,  but  that’s  just 
lazy  I actually  have  exactly  the 
same  attitude  to  most  things  now 
that  I had  in  In  198S,  when  football 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb  and  was 
reviled  and  bated.” 

Hancock  admits  he  has  sought 
feme  for  many  years,  and  he 
recalls  an  unfeasibly  large  tally  of 
failed  pilots.  “Lager  and  Lime- 
light.” he  sighs,  “the  story  of  two 
club  entertainers  of  limited  skill.” 
Then  there  was  one  about  a mar- 
ried couple  who  move  into  a new 
street,  only  to  find  that  everyone 
who  lives  there  is  mad.  One  was 
about  four  stand-up  comics  tour- 
ing the  country  being  pursued  by 


two  DSS  inspectors  eager  to  catch 
them  out  for  taking  cash  gigs.  That 
was  Hancock,  Jerry  Sadowitz.  Jo 
Brand  and  Michael  Redmond. 
“Then  there  was  Mac,  which  I did 
with  Jack  Docherty  the  story  of  a 
Scottish  gift-shop  owner  and  his 
SNP  brother  who  feels  that  he’s 
prostituting  the  name  of  Scotland 
to  tourists  and  is  always  trying  to 
sabotage  the  shop." 

One  more,  I plead.  “God.  so 
many  ...  I'm  trying  to  think  of  a 
classic...  Okay  — this  one  had 
about  three  episodes  — The  End  of 
the  Road  Show,  in  which  comics 
visit  different  towns  and  bring 
their  brand  of  stand-up  humour  to 
local  issues,  fa  Bristol,  the  jokes 
were  about  Isambard  Kingdom 
Brunei." 

How  did  he  feel  when  each  of 
these  pilots  were  not  commis- 
sioned into  a 26-part  series? 

“Absolutely  delighted!  No  one 
gets  to  see  It,  and  yon  still  get 
paid." 

He  begins  recording  the  fifth 
series  of  They  Think  it’s  All  Over 
on  Monday  and  yesterday  spent 
much  of  his  day  fa  a room  with 
the  programme’s  six  writers,  hon- 
ing his  ad  libs.  He  believes  its  suc- 
cess was  made  possible  by  the 
fanzine  movement  by  Skinner 


and  Baddiel’s  Fantasy  Football 
and  the  realisation  that  the  way 
television  treated  sport  was  not 
the  way  most  people  talked  about 
it  in  the  pub. 

“BBC  and  ITV  sport  are  both 
the  most  incredibly  sycophantic 
organisations,  so  frightened  of 
offending  people  and  being  denied 
access." 

This  may  be  Hancock's  last 
series.  ‘There  are  only  so  many 
jokes  you  can  make  about  bow  all 
Manchester  United  fans  come 
from  London,  all  Arsenal  players 
are  crooks,  or  that  Lee  Hurst  has  a 
bald  head  and  David  Gower  is 
posh.  Or  maybe  it  just  has  a lim- 
ited shelf  life  for  me  — I get  easily 
bored." 

Hancock  says  there  will  be  no 
more  Room  101,  and  Is  unsure 
about  his  future  involvement  fa 
Holding  The  Baby  the  sitcom  in 
which  he  plays  a weedy  single 
father  The  FT  reckoned  the  pro- 
gramme was  “unlikely  to  add  to 
the  gaiety  of  nations”.  Hancock 
says  he  is  “equivocal ...  an  the  neg- 
ative side  of  equivocation". 

Shari,  the  one  constant  in  his 
life  at  present,  arrives  with  many 
large  shopping  bags,  some  of 
which  contain  his  birthday  pre- 
sents. “Do  you  work?"  I ask  hen 


PHOTOGRAPH:  EAMONN  McCABE 


“or  mostly  sponge  off  him?” 
"Mostly  sponge,"  she  says.  She 
says  he’s  much  better  organised 
since  they  met  (.at  a George  Best 
and  Rodney  Marsh  revue  fa 
Staines;,  and  that  he’s  a snappier 
dresser.  “She  actually  lays  out  my 
clothes  the  night  before,"  he  says, 
with  alarm  in  ills  voice. 

Success  has  changed  him  a lit- 
tle. be  concludes.  Nicer  holidays. 
A proper  car.  "Shari  did  point  out 
that  I was  consciously  fighting 
against  spoiling  myself  — she  said 
why  not  go  up  to  Stoke  in  some- 
thing that  won't  break  down?"  So 
he  now  drives  a second-hand 
BMW  which  he  reluctantly  admits 
he  is  getting  used  to. 

They  are  looking  for  3 larger 
place  to  live,  a place  for  children, 
and  an  area  for  sheep.  “There’s 
nothing  I want  to  really  leave 
behind,"  he  says.  “But  I don't  want 
to  play  that  role  of  ‘I  make  a par- 
ticular point  of  still  drinking  in 
the  same  old  pub’  — that  Jimmy 
McGovern-type  bollocks." 

He  checks  himself,  not  wanting 
to  appear  rude.  “But  1 consider 
Jimmy  McGovern  to  be  a brilliant 
writer  and1  a fantastic  person.” 


What  Didn't  Happen  Next  is  published 
by  Chameleon  at  £1 2.99 


JEREMY 

HARDY 


Homeless, 
stateless  - 
genuine 
enough? 


THE  SUN  has  spent  all  week 
stirring  up  prejudice  against 
gypsies.  If — God  forbid — we 

see  gypsy  children  burn  to  death 
fa  refugee  hostels,  that  paper  will 
bear  direct  responsibility 

These  days,  many  racists  say 

that  they  oppose  immigration 

because  it  causes  racism,  which  is 
asbacfcaisewanteapieceofpoliti- 

cal  analysis  as  ever  there  was.  If 
you  extend  that  logic,  there  is  a 
ease  for  saving  that  there  wouldn’t 

be  so  many  attacks  on  old  people  if 
there  weren't  so  many  old  people 
m the  country;  stinking  the  place 

out  with  their  bland  food,  frying  on 
handouts  and  wearing  coats  in  the 
hottest  of  weather;  they  are  bound 
to  provoke  hostility  among  those 
who  find  their  ways  alien. 

Of  coarse  there  is  disquiet  in 

Doyen  it  is  not  the  happiest  of 

towns  at  the  best  of  times.  East 


sight  in  Kent  the  garden  centre  of 
England.  And  the  council  probably 
can’t  cope;  nor  should  it  have  fa 
We  should  nolleave  local  councils 


to  deal  with  the  needs  of  asylum- 
seekers.  It  is  a national  responsi- 
bility 

This  Government’s  idea  of  tak- 
ing responsibility  is  to  fry  to  scare 
gypsies  oft  Questions  have  also 
been  asked  of  Slovakia  and  the 
Czech  Republic  as  to  why  their 
gypsies  are  so  keen  to  get  out  But 
it  is  rather  late  to  the  day  to  start 
noticing  that  the  Romanies  are 
among  the  most  down-trodden  peo- 
ple in  Europe.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  they  are  regarded  as 
subhuman  in  some  countries.  Emi- 
nent doctors  will  tefl  you  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  gypsy 
brain.  And  liberal  politicians 
speak  of  the  gypsy  problem  in  the 
way  that  the  Nazis  spoke  of  the 
Jewish  problem. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Roma- 
nies feee  extermination,  although 
that  is  possible.  A pretty  deter- 
mined effort  was  made  to  wipe 
them  out  in  the  1940s.  I am  always 
wary  of  equating  atrocities  and 
arguing  that  one  form  of  persecu- 
tion is  as  bad  as  another,  because  it 


becomes  a numbers  game;  but  it 
would  be  an  interesting  exercise  to 
go  through  all  the  week’s  papers 
substituting  the  word  “Jews”  for 

“gypsies". 

One  thing  it  would  do  Is  to  make 
clear  that  the  anti-Romany  cam- 
paign is  specifically  racist  Just  as 
Jews  are  often  seen  as  exclusive, 
having  some  separate  agenda,  and 
alienating  host  communities 
through  their  role  in  business, 
gypsies  are  seen  as  feckless  para- 
sites who  are  the  same  the  world 
oven  And  yet,  a couple  of  years  ago 
when  the  Tories  started  to  make 
life  harder  for  travellers,  some 
backbenchers  and  tabloids  were 
anxious  to  point  out  that  they  liked 
genuine  Romanies.  Real  gypsies 
were  deserving  people,  with  well- 

kept  horses,  pretty  caravans  and 
an  ability  to  predict  the  ftrture. 
Other  travellers  were  drunken 
Irish  tinkers,  hippies  and  Itinerant 
circus-type  folk. 

Now  bigots  want  to  draw  a clear 
distinction  between  genuine  gyp- 
sies and  genuine  asylum-seekers. 


Affecting  concern  for  refugees  is  a 
clever  smokescreen,  because  the 
bigots  wont  accept  that  there  are 
any  refugees.  Unless  and  until  you 
are  hanged  by  the  regime  you  wish 
to  escape,  you  will  not  be  consid- 
ered a genuine  refugee.  Migrants 


The  Mail  bandies 
around  terms  such 
as  ‘the  gipsy  flood*. 
All  week  we  have 
read  the  words 
‘tide*  and  ‘influx’ 


face  the  ordeal  of  having  to  prove 
how  much  oppression  they  suf- 
fered and  to  what  extent  it  was 
brought  on  by  their  beliefs  or  race 
— as  distinct  from  their  general 
lack  of  Ukeability  And  if  they 
(font  come  from  a country  which 
is  officially  designated  as  oppres- 
sive; they  can't  have  been 
oppressed. 


Some  of  the  press  have  accepted 
that  there  Is  discrimination 
against  the  Romany  people.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  mentioned  vio- 
lent attacks  and  a shocking  level  of 
unemployment  Even  the  Sun 
found  space  to  recognise  that  they 
are  poor  and  marginalised, 
although  this  concession  cannot 
compensate  for  setting  upa  phone- 
line to  find  out  how  many  readers 
want  to  "kick  the  gipsies  out".  The 
Daily  Mail  suggests  that  the  sto- 
ries of  persecution  are  all 
Invented,  and  bandies  around 
terms  such  as  “the  gipsy  flood". 

All  week  we  have  read  the  words 
“tide"  and  “influx".  Most  alarm- 
ingly  we  have  seen  Mike  O’Brien 
of  the  Home  Office  telling  gypsies 
they  win  not  find  a welcome  here. 

And  it  is  universally  assumed 
that  a partly  “economic"  motive 
for  migration  is  not  valid,  as 
though  unemployment  and 
poverty  are  not  oppressive.  If  we 
are  genuinely  to  oppose  racism,  we 
cannot  afford  toplgy  around  with 
notions  of  the  deserving  and  the 


undeserving.  If  we  do,  we  end  up 
saying  that  some  people  bring  it  on 
themselves.  It’s  no  good  to  say  that 
we  like  the  Aslans  because  they 
work  hard,  we  like  black  people 
because  of  their  music,  we  like  the 
Irish  because  they’re  friendly  or 
we  like  Jews  because  they’re  so 
funny  Hostility  to  migrants  is 
always  wrong  and  It  usually  leads 
to  people  getting  hounded  or 
killed.  People  who  encourage  that 
prejudice  should  be  blamed  for  the 
results. 

ANYONE  fa  the  London  area  who 
is  still  planning  their  day  might 
like  to  assemble  at  2pm  outside  the 
Imperial  War  Museum  in  Lam- 
beth, from  where  supporters  of  the 
Qnibiyo  family  will  be  marching  »n 
Downing  Street  this  afternoon. 
Abdul  Onibiyo  is  still  somewhere 
in  West  Africa,  hiding  from  Nige- 
ria’s military  dictatorship,  while 
his  wife  and  two  of  his  daughters 
are  waiting  to  hear  whether  Mike 
O’Brien  Intends  to  commit  them  to 
the  same  fate. 


16  I THE  WEEK 

I m^ET  am 
W^the  B 
I I has  ju< 
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Argument 
with  a hole 
in  it  - it  must 
be  a BBC 
record 


YET  another  weird  example  of 
the  BBC’s  internal  market 
has  just  come  to  light  (This  is  i 
the  system  by  which  a simple  piece  I 
of  Information  requires  paying  the 
library  75p  per  minute  to  get  it  The  ; 
paperwork  involved  naturally  costs 
far  more  than  75p.)  Radio  4 produc- 
ers have  now  been  told  not  to  use 
the  Corporation's  amazing  record 
library  because  at  a basic  £25 
“research  fee"  plus  £11  loan  cost  far 
each  item  borrowed,  it  Is  actually 
cheaper  to  nip  down  to  HMV  in 
Oxford  Street  and  buy  your  own 
copy  at  most  CDs. 

As  many  BBC  staff  point  out,  this 
ridiculous  plan  means  that  fewer 
and  fewer  people  will  use  die  record 
library  which  win  consequently 
become  uneconomic,  and  according 
to  die  ruthless  logic  of  the  people 
running  the  BBC,  will  have  to  be 
closed  and  its  priceless  collection 
sold  off 

I LIKE  Charlie  Whelan.  Gordon 
Brown's  now-disgraced  press  offi- 
cer and  the  man  who  almost  single- 
handedly  brought  us  Brown 
Monday  this  week.  Charlie  may  be  a 
truculent  little  sod,  but  he  Is  recog- 
nisable a member  of  the  human 


race,  which  is  more  than  you  can 
say  for  some  spin  doctors. 

But  the  feet  remains  that  if  he  had 
worked  fix;  say  Id.  and  had  been 
heard  in  the  Red  Lion,  Whitehall, 
shouting  downaxnoWle  phone  price- 
sensitive  infiirniatfirnwhlcfo  went  on 
to  cost  the  stock  market  billions, 
there  would  have  bee®  a DTI  Investi- 
gation and  he  could  have  found  him- 
self In  the  slammer  If  he  had  been  a 
government  press  officei;  a civil  ser- 
vant, he  would  have  been  sacked 
immediately 

As  a friend  of  mine  in  the  City 
said:  “Wfe  bate  lack  of  clarity  and 
even  more,  we  bate  amateurs  like 
Whelan.”  The  events  of  last  week- 
end have  been  long  predicted:  they 
are  exactly  what  happens  when  con- 
trol freaks  lose  control,  *mA  there 
are  no  freakier  control  freaks  than 
those  in  New  Labour; 

THINGS  were  very  different  in 
Clem  Attlee’s  day  At  Che  drinks 
party  for  his  new  biography  of  the 
Labour  leader  — and  yes,  there  Is 
such  a thing  as  a free  launch  — 
Francis  Beckett  told  how  in  Septem- 
ber 1939,  a momentous  time  in  our 
history  the  then  leader  of  the  oppo-  i 
sition  was  staying  with  his  family  at  j 


their  holiday  cottage  in  north 
Wales,  where  he  passed  the  days 
reading  Buchan's  Greenmanfle  to 
ttacwwren.^ There wasnophoofi. 

■Now  ami  again  a telegram  .would 
arrive  from  Arthur  Greenwood, 
Attlee’s  deputy  One  of  these  was 
chewed  up  by  the  dog,  and  had  to  be 

"Who  on  earth  was 
that?9  Fame  is  a 
series  of  plateaux 
and,  sadly,  Mehryn 
has  yet  to  scale 
the  highest  one 

painstakingly  reconstructed,  like  a 
jigsaw  It  read  “War  Imminent 
Arthur”  Now  and  again  Attlee 
would  go  off  for  a walk,  and  bis 
daughter  surmises  that  be  was  tak- 
ing a pile  of  peonies  to  the  phone 
box  in  the  nearest  village. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  after  this 
week  that  we  are  much  worse  gov- 
erned now  that  all  politicians,  their 
staff  and  the  press  are  in  perma- 
nent electronic  communication 
with  each  other 


LTimAKY  festivals  are  always  sur- 
rounded by  a haze  of  celebrities. 
Isn’t  that  Ian  McEwan?  Why  that 
looks  exactly  like  Julian  Barnes  — 
But  levels  of  fame  are  very  pre- 
cisely graded. 

I went  to  f*.h»i*«nham  to  fnter- 
view  Alan  Clark  in  front  of  a paying 
audience.  As  always  he  had  some 
outrageous  things  to  say:  lie  even 
criticised  Lady  Thatcher;  tor  exam- 

i pie,  and  suggested  that  her  govern- 
ment’s greatest  failure  was  high 

1 i lnpmplnymont. 

Just  before  we  were  due  onstage, 
we  went  out  Into  the  Cheltenham 
dusk  to  find  a pub  where  we  could  , 
plan  the  evgn  mg’s  strategy  over 
pints.  But  Cheltenham  was  curt- 1 
ously  empty  of  pubs,  and  all  the 
welcoming  lights  turned  out  to  be 
estate  agents'  windows.  Finally  out , 
of  toe  foggy  gloom  came  Melvyn  j 
Bragg,  wham  I greeted,  and  asked  if 
he  knew  of  a pub.  He  kindly  pointed 
us  in  toe  right  direction.  I muttered: 
“You  know  Alan  Clark?"  and 
Melvyn  made  a non-committal 
grunt 

As  we  headed  cfT  towards  the 
pub,  Clark  turned  to  me  and  asked: 
“Who  on  earth  was  that?"  Fame  is  a 
series  of  plateaux  and,  sadly 


| Mdvyn  has  yet  to  scale  toe  hl^wst 

! one. 

YOD  have  to  feel  sorry  forbad** 
j Fitzsimons,  the  Labour 

| Rochdale,  who  was  interview^by 

the  News  Of  The  Woridl^rtSu^g 
She  presumably  thought  ^ 
would  stress  her  commitment  to 
NOw  Labour  and  her  deep  concern 
for  the  working  pe^teMdw^h^ 
rifled  when  they  ox^teated  ■ 

the  uncousentkmal  thoughts  she 
had  about  her  pro  s«  IBJ- 
they’ve  always  worked  like  thaton  , 
the  Screws.  I recall  years  ago  jawng 
dinner  with  a colleague  and  toe 
tersleys,  Roy  and  Molly  She  said  foe 
Nero  Of  The  World  had  rung  and 
asked  if  they  could  interview  ner 
about  her  favourite  poems.  Should 
she  agree?  We  spluttered  flat  she 
fihmfld  have  nothing  to  do  wan  to 
did  she  really  imagine  they  wouw 
ever  print  an  article  headlined: 
“Herrick  Is  the  greatest,  says  top 
pci’s  missus"  or  “Schocfl  headtyou 
can’t  beat  Lovelace  and  Suckling^ 
Conversation  would  • bave 
strayed  from  poetry  to  Roy’s  Pin- 
vatelife  in  about  10  seconds.  Mrs  a 
gqfri  no,  and  so  avoided  . MS  Fitzsi- 
mo  ns’s  fate. 


[SMAtLWfcfc*3 


THE  LEAVES  begin  to  &1L 

WU  . _ - n.Mi)lea  Last  — 


Backroom  boy..  Alastair  Campbell.  Tony  Blair’s  press  secretary,  doing  the  business;  under  Lobby  rules  he  most  not  be  named  as  the  source  of  information 

Can  I quote  you  on  that? 


[HEAD 

to: 
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Has  the  Lobby  system  had 
its  day?  Political  editors 

Kevin  Maguire  and 
Michael  Jones  debate  its 
merit.  On  the  record,  that  is 


Dear  Michael, 

It  was  inevitable  that  toe  likely 
end  of  Downing  Street’s  daily 
unattributable  press  briefings 
should  be  floated  off-the-record. 
I was  still  savouring  the  irony 
when  an  invitation  dropped  on  my 
desk  inviting  political  journalists 
to  a no-names  briefing  on  toe  Com- 
monwealth conference. 

The  anonymous  meeting  is  the 
stuff  of  government  but  in  whose 
favour  does  it  work?  I don’t  believe 


it  Is  for  the  reporters  who  troop  into 
Downing  Street  at  llam,  a Com- 
mons garret  at  4pm  or  a Whitehall 
office  at  the  convenience  of  a min- 
ister: 

The  cloak  of  secrecy  allows  indi- 
viduals to  escape  proper  public 
scrutiny  and,  when  it  suits  them, 
fly  the  odd  kite.  Meetings  that  do 
not  officially  take  place  in  rooms 
which  do  not  exist  are  for  Freema- 
sons, not  journalists. 

Why  should  a dose  aide  of  Tony 
Blais  the  Prime  Minister's  office,  a 


At  last  the 
South  of  France  has 
the  wine  to  match  its 


women 


song. 


1ST or  until  1992  did  the  famous 
nymphettes  and  dunueiues  of  the 
Midi  have  a local  wine  to 
complement  their  chic.  It  was 
fresh  and  spicy,  yet  stylish  and 
refined  - but  could  anything  so 
good  stay  as  good?  In  feet,  say 
the  critics,  it  got  better  as 
James  Herrick  refined  his 
blend  of  New  World 
technology  and  Old  World 
know-how  in  Languedoc 
vineyards  first  used  by 
the  Romans. 
fix  The  result,  this 
V?.  year,  is  a 

I^K  triumph:  a 

wine  good 

St  a et>oue|'to 

V provoke  an 
! impromptu 
xW'} V . ■. . rendering  of 
l^fSwfcppni 
nay  s & Avignon. 
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senior  government  source  or  a 
Downing  Street  spokesman  not  be 
called  Alastair  Campbell  when  it  is 
Alastair  Campbell?  It  has  always 
struck  me  as  wrong  that  journalists 
are  fed  a message  yet  cannot  tell 
readers,  viewers  and  listeners  who 
sent  it. 

Of  course  there  will  always  be 
private  chats  in  corridors,  over 
lunch,  on  the  phone  or  even  in  the 
back  of  aeroplanes  with  the  PM. 
That  is  part  of  the  search  for  truth, 
but  toe  puerile  and  institution- 
alised secrecy  of  regular  mass 
briefing  is  indefensible. 

There  are  signs  that  even  those 
on  the  “other  side"  recognise  the 
need  for  change.  Putting  the  twice- 
daily  Downing  Street  briefings  on 
an  attributable  basis  win  be  a good 
first  step.  Many  of  my  Lobby  col- 
leagues disagree,  though  there  are 
clear  signs  Alastair  Campbell  is 
coming  round  — and  that  is  on  the 
record. 

Yours, 

Kevin  Maguire 

Political  Editor 

The  Mirror 

Dear  Kevin, 

HAVING  declined  an  invitation  to  1 
become  a Freemason  at  school.  I 
have  kept  clear  of  secret  societies  , 
since  and  find  your  reference  to 
Lobby  journalism  in  this  context 
strained.  Our  names  are  published, 
our  telephone  numbers  are  known 
and  our  meetings  are  public  knowl- 
edge. What's  all  the  fuss  about? 

The  current  ruckus  arises  from 
the  Financial  Times  reporting  an 
unnamed  but  allegedly  authorita- 
tive government  source  saying  that 
Britain  was  likely  to  join  the  Euro- 
pean single  currency  sooner  rather 
than  later, 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
could  the  FT’S  story  be  labelled  a 
product  of  “puerile  and  institution- 
alised secrecy”.  On  the  contrary  its 
impact  derived  from  the  paper’s 
prestige,  and  the  story's  alluring 
references  to  senior  cabinet  minis- 
ters, other  ministers  and  sources 
close  to  Gordon  Brown. 

Events  have  cast  doubts  on  the 
FT  story  but  I am  loath  to  join  in 
the  hunt  and  even  more  reluctant  to 
demand  that  the  identities  of  those 
unattributably  quoted  should  be 
revealed.  Only  those  who  seek  to 
control  the  supply  of  information 
would  gain:  seekers  of  wisdom  and 
truth  would  be  severely  disadvan- 
taged, so  I would  caution  you 
against  expecting  any  huge  benefit 
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from  removing  the  last  of  the 
Lobby  veil-  Ministers  and  MPs  will 
lose  no  time  protesting  at  a No  10 
spokesman  usurping  their  right  to 
know  first  and  we  may  be  none  toe 
wiser  if  Alastair  becomes  a house- 
hold name. 

The  chief  difference  between 
the  way  the  media  covers  this  and 
previous  governments  is  the  extra- 
ordinary Importance  No  lffs  cur- 
rent occupants  attach  to  it  and  their 
ambition  to  control  the  news 
agenda.  This  poses  greater  dangers 
than  the  antique  ritual  of  journal- 
ists trooping  into  twice-daily  Lobby 
meetings. 

I don't  blame  Tony  Blair’s  man- 
agers for  trying.  But  the  tactics 
which  served  them  well  in  opposi- 
tion wfll  come  unstuck  in  govern- , 
meat,  as  toe  row  over  EMU  shows. 
Our  job  is  to  keep  banging  away  at 
official  secrecy  on  and  off  the 
record.  If  Alastair  wants  to  go  pub- 
lic - fine.  But  open  government  is 
and  will  always  be  an  oxymoron. 

Yours  fraternally 

Michael  Jones 

Associate  Editor  (Politics; 

Sunday  Times 

Dear  Michael, 

WHAT  another  delightful  irony  if  a 
story  not  originating  from  one  of 
the  unattributable  Lobby  briefings 
were  to  kill  them  off 

True,  toe  now  notorious  single 
currency  tales  were  the  result  of 
one-to-one  chats  and  individual 
spin  sessions  rather  than  a mass 
charade.  But  an  unattributable 
briefing  added  to  the  confusion 
when  an  aide  to  the  PM  hinted  the 
policy  had  changed,  and  it  hadn’t 

The  journalists  who  trooped  into 
Downing  Street  at  llam  last  Mon- 
day could  publicly  name  a reporter 
whose  professionalism  was  ques- 
tioned yet  his  tormentor's  identity 
remained  undisclosed.  Can  that  be 
right?  I agree  it  is  our  job  to  keep 
banging  away  at  official  secrecy  yet 
bow  do  you  square  that  with  shield- 
ing Tony  Blair’s  managers? 

Ending  the  anonymity  of  group 
briefings  alone;  I also  agree,  will 
not  deliver  huge  benefits  despite 
being  a good  first  step.  They  will 
only  come  from  more  fundamental 
reform.  In  much  of  the  Palace  of 
Westminster;  including  the  Mem- 
bers’ Lobby  where  MPS  and  jour- 
nalists mix  we  are  not  supposed  to 
“see”  anything.  What  is  said  or 
done  — “pleasant  or  otherwise"  the 
rules  say — is  off  the  record  unless 
permission  is  given  to  use  a quote. 


WHAT  AN  ORDEAL  SHE  MAP 
A5W  THAT  NANNY  THINS.  fT 
MAS  JUST  SO  UN&UR!  X MEAN, 
AT  LEAST  HALE  THE  PEOPLE 
tN  THIS  CLASS  COOLCN7HAVE 
ROSSEP7HE  NANNY  TBSTi 


I regard  this  as  another  antique 
practice  and  believe  it  should  be 
changed,  with  the  ethos  reversed  to 
put  the  onus  on  openness  rather 
than  secrecy  Well  still  be  able  to 
stop  politicians  far  a chat  and  speak 
privately  if  necessary  while  chang- 
ing the  culture  of  the  place  to  make 
politics  more  transparent 
Sorry  to  create  a fuss  but  toe  way 
toe  system  works  now  is  wrong  in 
principle  and  practice.  Greater 
openness  will  result  In  better  jour- 
nalism and  better  government 
Yours, 

Kevin 

Dear  Kevin, 

WE’RE  probably  not  that  far  apart 
In  a few  years'  time,  I suspect  yon 
too  will  question  the  alleged  advan- 
tages of  ever-wider  “openness",  as 
defined  by  our  masters  who  are  not 
really  in  toe  business  of  openness 
ataE. 

The  old  Lobby  system  I joined  in 
the  mid-1970s  broke  down  long  ago. 
No  10  sources  are  quoted  dally  min- 
isterial advisers  spin  for  them- 
selves and  ministers  are  more 


Lobby  fodder:  Kevin  Maguire 
(left)  and  Michael  Jones 

eager  than  ever  to  burnish  their 
own  linages.  It  matters  less  and  less 
what  Lobby  Journalists  hear  at 
their  briefings.  The  average  Today 
programme  is  better  value  than 
most  lobby  briefings,  which  is  why 
we  have  to  dig  deeper  if  we  are  to 
keep  ahead.  We  don't  do  a bad  job, 
hence  the  latest  flap.  I agree  about 
the  problems  of  reporting  parlia- 
ment where  our  position  remains 
equivocal  But  it  remains  toe  best 
beat  in  town,  don't  you  think? 

Yours  attributably 

Michael  ! 

Dear  Michael, 

THERE  are  so  many  spin  doctors 
now  that  if  you  don't  like  the  spin 


BY  GARRY  TRUDEAU 
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areh’d  jmbower".  The  fickle  5*" 

se  tilth 

vour^Syof  say^  that  the  year  is 
approaching  its  end.  That  Iteingso, 
Sglaikwhat  has  bsppened  to 
the  pledge  you  gave  In January  to  . 
cterote  the  year  to  a war  against 

“Because  half  a dozen 
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nate  chink-  whilst  thousands  of 
great  cattle,  reposed  benMtk  J* 
shadow  of  the  British  oak,  diew 
the  cud  and  are  silentpray  do  not 


you  just  change  your  doctor  A go- 
getting  PR  wizard  is  more  impor- 
tant to  an  ambitious  minister  than 
a policy  wonk.  How  long  before  the 
senior  spin  doctors  have  their  own 
junior  spinners  to  get  them  as  good 
a press  as  their  employers? 

Government  obsession  with 
news  management  is  not  new,  and 
your  old  mate,  Bernard  Ingham, 
took  no  prisoners  on  Mrs 
Thatcher’s  behalf  The  effort  put 
into  it  by  New  Labour  is  different, 
however;  and  shedding  some  light 
on  what  goes  on  is  better  than  keep- 
ing alive  the  whispering  palace. 

Denying  facts  to  stop  embarrass- 
ing stories  later  proved  true  is 
harder  if  a name  is  put  to  the 
knock-down.  The  parliamentary 
museum  is  to  be  modernised  and 
we  should  seize  the  opportunity  to 
reform  the  way  the  Lobby  operates. 

Is  Parliament  the  best  beat  in 
town?  Only  if  you  enjoy  mischief 

Yours  on  the  record, 

Kevin 

Dear  Kevin, 

YOU  will  not  distract  me  by  refer- 
ring to  my  old  “bunkum  and 
balderdash”  mate  Bernard  Ingham 
He  never  made  any  pretence  of 
believing  in  open  government  and 
was  all  toe  more  valuable  a source 
because  of  it  You  can't  have  it  both 
ways.  One  minute  you  accuse  Alas- 
tair Campbell  of  being  a tormentor 
of  innocent  hacks.  The  next,  you 
hail  New  Labour  as  shedding  light 
on  dark  places.  Surely  some  dis- 
crepancy somewhere. 

In  my  view,  we  should  carry  on 
tweaking  officialdom  and  defying 
every  attempt  to  fence  us  in. 
Whether  Lobby  briefings  are  on  or 
off  the  record  is  of  minor  impor- 
tance. Whitehall  will  always  try  to 
knock  down  embarrassing  stories, 
whatever  their  provenance.  Minis- 
ters have  done  since  time  immemo- 
rial and  I would  rather  have  it  so 
than  emulate  the  pampered  White 
House  press  corps,  which  hangs  on 
the  spokesman’s  every  word. 

It  will  be  a long  time  before  any- 
one hangs  on  Charlie  Whelan’s 
words. 

Modernising  parliament?  It 
sounds  fine  but  why  is  the  Govern- 
ment so  keen  on  it?  To  make  its  own 

life  easier  of  course. 

We  should  exult  in  our  irrever- 
ence  and  ask  no  favours.  Unless  it 
suite  the  other  side,  we  will  cer- 
tainly get  none. 

Yours  rniseta  ievously 

Michael 


noise  are  roe  uiuy  — 

the  field;  that,  erf  coune.  they  are 
many  in  number;  or  that,  after  afl, 
they  are  other  than  thy  little,  shriv- 

elled  meagre,  hopping  though 

load  and  troublesome,  insects  of 
the  houc"  Here  we  are  at  the  close 
of  October,  and  importmate 
diinkers  continue  to  clunk; 
insects  of  the  hour  susain  their 
ceaseless  chatter,  tintixnabulation 
is  thriving.  What  bave  ^ju  to  say  to 

Smallweed  penitently  concedes: 
You  seem  to  bave  a pout  there, 
squire.  Columnists  coninue  to 
flourish  whose  intrepid  explo- 
rations are  entirely  about  them- 
selves, who  describe  hovthey 
often  get  drunk,  misbehave  and 
fall  down,  or  the  way  thfy  go  about 
buying  underpants.  Wh;  the  Sun- 
day Times  (whose  A A Gil  slipped 
into  a recent  piece  the  tact  that  one 
of  his  suits  cost  £800  off  he  peg  at 
somewhere  railed  Oswali 
Boateng)  is  even  offeringreaders  a 
chance  to  win  a doll-like  effigy  of 
one  of  its  principal  solipiists, 
ChrissyDey .. 

A warlock  writes: They are  also 
offering  a tin  of  pins  to  tte  winner 

Smallweed  enthusiastiaUy 
responds:  Great  news!  I shall  send 
in  a dozen  entries  immediately 

HAVING  just  returned  from 
Florence,  where  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  executioihvill  be 
commemorated  next  year,  Iwon- 
der  if  it  is  time  to  confrontill 
these  chinking  creatures  w.th  a 
new  Savonarola.  . 

One  would  not  wish  to  se&epli- 
cated  here  the  political  coupwhicb 
enabled  his  party  to  command  the 
municipality  appointing  Jests 
Christ  as  king  of  toe  city  brn 
there’s  something  to  be  said  hr 
some  modern  version  of  his  ion- 
fire  Of  The  Vanities  (yes,  tosqcon- 
cept  started  with  Savonarola,  not 
with  Thm  Wolfe). 

Even  the  richest  and  valued  in 
Florence  came,  it  is  said,  to  tie 
principal  square  to  torowdovp 
their  costliest  ornaments.  the|r 
Oswald  Boateng  suits,  their  under- 
pants, their  Chrissy  Dey  dolls.; 
Where  a single  Smallweed  mi  tot 
have  scant  chance  of  victory  sane 
new  Savonarola . . 1 

A political  analyst  writes:  If  I 
were  you,  I'd  withdraw  that  refer- 
ence to  making  Christ  the  titulir 
head  of  government.  It  might  gve 
some  people  at  Mill  bank  ideas. . 

IT  IS  good  to  know  that  Robin! 
Cook  at  least  is  strongly  oppofed 
to  this  week's  contemptible  i 
treatment  of  the  Labour  MEPs  l 
who  have  dared  to  blaspheme  ‘ 
against  the  proposed  arrange-  • 
meats  for  Euro-elections.  None  o' 
this  group,  as  it  happens,  appear* 
on  Smallweed’s  list  of  his  779 
favourite  politicians,  but  those 
who  believe  in  free  speech  should 
extend  that  right  even  to  those 
they  do  not  agree  with.  Even  Mar-' 
garet  Thatcher  took  a more  liberal 
pluralist  view  of  her  critics  that  1 
this. 

A political  analyst  writes:  I have 
seen  no  condemnation  by  Cook. 
Smallweed  pertinently  counters-. 
Maybe  not,  chummy;  but  we  know 
what  he  thinks  from  the  senti- 
ments he  uttered  in  the  Commons 
debate  on  the  Scott  report  “The 
first  duty  of  an  MF,"  he  said,  “is  to 
defend  the  rights  of  Parliament 
against  any  government  that 
threatens  those  rights." 

If  MPs  have  a duty  to  speak 
their  minds  in  the  face  of  threaten- 
ing governments,  MEPs  must  have 

an  equal  duty  to  speak  their  mind 

against  threatening  party  leaders: 
especially  when  those  leaders  are 
to  favour  of  electoral  systems 
designed  to  maximise  the  power  of 
toe  centre  and  stifle  the  voice  of 
dissent 
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‘“iuk  us  ror  railing  i 
erence  in  Stella  Glbboi 
Comfort  Farm,  publisi 
to  Eari  P Neck,  the  sut 
repulsive  articles  heat 
lywood  Czar’s  Domest 
Neck,  it  appeared,  kep 

expensive  mistress  cal 
Amodemist  writes: ' 
all  about?  In  this  day  a 
one  keeps  a mistress  a 
Get  real!  Get  modern!  J 
want  Stella  Gibbon*,  t 
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A stonemason  writ 

wish,  I will  carve  the 
your  gravestone. 

Smallweed  replies: 
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Humiliation  is 
Sondra  Locke’s 
chosen  wav 

to  get 
her  own 
back  on 
former 
partner 
Clint 

Eastwood. 

But 

blaming 
others 
for  our 
own 

mistakes 
leads  to 
further 
distress,  says 

Dorothy  Rowe 


Make  my  day ...  Sondra  and 
Clint  on  the  set  of  Bronco 
Billy.  But  is  that  love  or 
loathing  in  his  eye? 


Love  in 
the  line 
of  fire 


IP  YOU  are  following  the  Son- 
dra Locke  story  do  not  be  dis- 
tracted by  the  term  “to  floss". 
It  is  not,  as  1 thought,  a new 
form  of  sexual  titillation,  but 
merely  a form  of  _ dental 
hygiene.  Her  story  of  her  life  with 
mint  Eastwood  is  more  important 
than  that.  It’s  the  story  of  revenge, 
and  every  story  of  revenge  tells  ns 
something  about  ourselves. 

mint,  a man  erf-  few  words,  used 
to  indicate  his  state  of  sexual 
desire  by  asking  Sondra  as  she  pre- 
pared for  bed:  “Sweetie,  did  you 
floss?"  How  romantic!  Sondra,  like 
all  women  who  fell  in  love  with 
silent  men,  thought  Clint's 
silences  indicated  that  he  was 
thinking  profound  thoughts.  She 
was  wrong.  , , . 

Silent  men  are  silent  because 
they  have  nothing  to  say  If  they  do 
think,  it's  not  about  the  desire  they 
have  for  the  woman  at  their  side 


nor  Is  it  about  the  meaning  of  life. 
They  are  merely  fh  hiking  about 
themselves. 

A woman  in.  love  with  such  a 
man  projects  on  to  his  wall  of 
silence  all  her  own  hopes  and 
wishes.  She  wants  a warm,  loving 
relationship  and  she  hopes  that  he 
does  too.  She  creates  a picture  of 
herself  and  him,  their  life 
together  their  future  and  their 
world,  and  believes  that  this  pic- 
ture is  reaL  Everything  he  does 
She  tries  to  fit  into  this  picture,  but 
his  actions  don’t  always  make  a 
good  fit  So  she  has  to  make 
allowances. 

For  instance,  dint  was  faddy 
about  his  food  and  used  to  make 
his  own  concoctions  of  vitamins 
and  amino  adds.  When  these  con- 
coctions didn’t  turn  out  the  way  he 
wanted,  he  flew  ip  to  a rage.  She 
wrote:  “Slowly  I was  getting  more 
familiar  with  Clint's  temper  which 


seemed  at  first  harmless  and 
fhnny"  That's  what  women  do 
when  their  man’s  behaviour  does- 
n’t fit  their  picture.  They  call  his 
behaviour  quaint  and  funny,  but 
such  behaviour  can  easily  go 
beyond  anything  which  could  be 
called  a joke. 

Clint,  of  course,  had  his  picture 
of  himself  and  bis  world,  and 
whenever  reality  reftised  to  con- 
form to  his  picture,  Clint  got  very 
angry  That's  the  big  problem  for 
rich,  powerful  men.  They  seem  to 
be  able  to  make  a great  deal  of  real- 
ity conform  to  their  picture,  and  so 
they  come  to  expect  that  every  bit 
of  reality  will  do  so,  even  sliding 
doors  and  television  remote  con- 
trols. Clint,  it  seems,  has  never 
grasped  the  truth  that  reality 
never  conforms  to  our  wishes. 
When  things  go  as  we  want,  we’re 
merely  beinglucky 

Clint’s  picture  of  his  world  and 


I Sondra ’s  picture  of  hers  had  little 
} in  common.  However,  Clint  and 
Sondra  could  get  along  together 
for  as  long  as  there  were  parts  of 
the  two  pictures'  which  comple- 
mented each  other.  Clint's  picture 
included  a sexually  attractive 
woman  who  did  what  she  was  told, 
and  Sondra’s  picture  included  her- 
self as  a sexually  attractive 
woman  devoted  solely  to  Clint’s 
welfare. 

But  this  couldn’t  last  Sondra 
was  having  increasing  difficulty  in 
fitting  his  behaviour  into  her  pic- 
ture, while  Clint’s  picture  couldn’t 
encompass  Sondra’s  desire  to 
direct  her  own  films  rather  than 
co-star  in  his. 

Clint’s  method  of  maintaining 
his  picture  was  to  dump  the  non- 
com pliant  woman  and  get  another 
But  for  Sondra  there  was  no  sim- 
ple way  she  could  save  her  picture. 
Too  many  at  her  assumptions  had 
been  proved  wrong.  Her  picture 
fell  apart 

This  is  perhaps  the  worst  expe- 
rience anyone  can  have,  when  yon 
discover  that  there  is  a serious  dis- 
crepancy between  what  you 
thought  your  life  was  and  what  it 
actually  is.  I would  guess' that  any- 
one old  enough  to  read  this  article 
has  gone  through  this  experience 
at  least  once. 

When  you  discover  that  you 
have  made  a serious  error  of  judg- 
ment in  one  area  of  your  life  you 
immediately  question  every  judg- 
ment you  have  ever  made.  Every- 
thing becomes  uncertain.  You  feel 
yourself  falling  apart  shattering, 
crumbling,  disappearing.  You  feel 
absolute  terror 

That  is,  you  feel  such  terror  If  i 
you  don’t  know  how  we  all  operate  i 
as  human  beings.  Then  it  can  seem 
that  you  are  felling  into  madness.  1 
However  if  you  do  know  how  we 
all  operate,  the  experience  is  still 
unpleasant  but  you  know  it  isn’t  I 
madness  and  that  it  wfH  come  to  | 
an  end. 

We  are,  in  essence,  meaning-cre- 
ating creatures.  Evay  moment  of 
our  lives,  from  the  moment  when 
our  brain  becomes  capable  of  cre- 
ating mgawinp  at  about  20  months’ 
gestation,  right  through  to  the 


moment  when  our  brain  dies,  we 
axe.  creating  meaning,  interpret- 
ing, making  sense.  Of  course  the 
sense  we  make  isn’t  always  sensi- 
ble. as  when  we’re  drunk  or  dream- 
ing, but  all  we  ever  know  and  all 
we  can  ever  know  are  the  interpre- 
tations we  create. 


Lady  Sarah 
Moon:  *1 
wanted  to 
make  a terrible 
mess  like  he’d 
made  of  me’ 


We  are  so  constructed  that  we 
cannot  know  reality  directly  but 
we  make  pictures  of  what  we  think 
reality  Is.  The  sum  total  of  these 
pictures  — our  perceptions,  ideas, 
opinions,  conclusions,  beliefs  — 
gives  us  our  sense  of  identity  You 
are  the  structured  collection  of  all 
the  meanings  you  have  ever  cre- 
ated. 

If  nothing  happens  to  surprise 
us,  we  can  come  to  think  that  our 
picture  of  reality  is  reality  itself. 
However;  when  we  make  an  error 
of  judgment,  our  picture  no  longer 
fits  reality  It  falls  apart,  and, 


because  we  are  our  picture,  we  feel 
ourselves  failing  apart  A few 
years  ago.  Lady  Sarah  Moon,  on 
discovering  that  her  ex-husband 
bad  betrayed  her  yet  again,  ripped 
up  his  clothes,  broke  his  pictures 
and  framed  photographs, 
destroyed  every  possession  of  his 
she  could  find,  and  then  piled  the 
pieces  into  what  she  called  “a  big 
sculpture"  of  her  ex-husband’s 
life. 

She  said:  “I  wanted  to  make  a' 
terrible  mess  like  he’d  made  a 
mess  of  me,  I wanted  a representa- 
tion of  the  devastation  he’d  caused 
me." 

t Of  course,  when  we  have  tnade’a 
major  error  of  judgment,  our  pic- 
ture needs  to  fall  apart  so  that  we 
can  construct  another  picture 
which  might  be  a better  represen- 
tation of  reality  As  we  feel  our- 
selves felling  apart,  we  ask 
ourselves,  “Why  has  this  happened 
to  me?"  This  question  has  only 
three  possible  answers  •—  it  was 
someone  else’s  fault,  it  was  my 
feult,  it  happened  by  chance. 

We  don’t  like  the  answer  “it  hap- 
pened by  chance".  That  makes  life 
far  too  uncertain  and  scary  Son- 
dra wasn’t  likely  to  say  to  berselL 
“Oh,  well  it’s  just  one  of  those 
things  that  happen."  Wisely  she 
didn’t  choose  the  answer  “it  was 
my  fault”  because  that  answer  pro- 
vides the  doorway  into  the  prison 
of  depression,  a most  horrible 
experience,  worse  than  any  physi- 
cal illness,  and  a complete  waste  of 
time  unless  from  that  experience 
you  learn  from  that  experience  the 
wisdom  of  being  kind  to  yourself 
and  never  get  depressed  again. 

Sondra  chose  the  third  answer; 
“it  was  someone  else’s  Fault",  and 
blamed  CUnt- 

Tbe  problem  about  choosing  “it 
was  someone  else’s  feult”  is  that 
you  then  have  to  do  something 
about  it.  hi  some  situations,  the 
law  provides  a remedy  Where  it 
does  not,  revenge  becomes  the 
answer  Whatever  the  revenge,  the 
person  is  saying,  "how  dare  you  do 
this  to  me!"  and  behind  that  state- 
ment is  personal  pride.  In  the  dis- 
covery of  our  error  of  Judgment, 
our  pride  has  taken  a terrible  bat- 


tering. We  have  to  do  something 
which  will  reassert  our  pride  in 
ourselves.  What  we  do  depends  on 
our  wisdom  and  opportunity 

Stupid  people  choose  a form  of 
revenge  which  leads  on  to  further 
and  further  disasters.  Murdering 
the  betrayer  does  not  enhance  the 
life  of  the  betrayed-  What  is 
needed  is  something  which  will 
cause  the  betrayer  the  maximum 
amount  of  discomfort  and  pain  but 
hs^still  within  the  law  If  it  can  also 
amuse  onlookers  it’s  an  extra 
bonus.  Remember  how  Lady  Moon 
lifted  the  hearts  of  the  nation 
when  she  cut  four  inches  off  the 
left  sleeves  of  each  of  her  hue- 
band’s  Savfle  Row  suits  and  deliv- 
ered his  vintage  wine  to  villagers' 
doorsteps? 

Going  public  with  your  revenge, 
however  effective,  can  lead  to  diffi- 
culties. Lady  Moon  might  have 
been  applauded  by  the  public  but 
her  family  deplored  her  outra- 
geous behaviour.  Hence  many  peo- 
ple keep  their  revenge  a secret 
between  them  and  their  betrayer 

For  instance,  if  the  betrayer 
wants  to  believe  that  you  treasure 
the  memories  of  the  two  of  you 
together  pack  up  all  the  artefacts 
associated  with  that  time  and  send 
them  to  him  with  a note  saying:  "l, 
don’t  want  this  rubbish  cluttering 
up  my  horna"  Writing  a book 
about  the  betrayer  allows  the 
betrayed  to  have  a very  public 
revenge  while  appearing  to  do  a 
public  service. 

Sondra  is  saying  that  she  wants 
to  tell  the  truth  so  that  we’ll  no 
longer  be  hoodwinked  by  such  a 
hypocrite.  Of  course,  some  people 
won’t  want  to  be  disillusioned 
with  Clint,  and  others  will  think 
that  a woman  should  suffer  in 
silence,  and  most  won’t  take  sides 
but  just  enjoy  a good  gossip. 
Though,  perhaps,  her  story  will 
cause  some  people  to  stop  and 
think  about  why  we  seek  revenge 
and  ask  whether  it  is  really  neces- 
sary. Or  whether  what  we  really 
need  to  know  is  how  to  adjust  the 
picture  of  ourselves. 


Dorothy  Rowe  is  author  of  Wanting 
Everything,  published  by  HarperCollins. 


Politicians  just  can’t  resist  abusing  statistics.  And, 
as  Peter  Kellner  discovered  this  week  on  lone 
mothers,  New  Labour  is  no  better  than  the  rest 

It  just  doesn’t 
add  up,  Harriet 


Disraeli  never 
met  Harriet  Harman,  but 
had  he  done  so  he  would 
sorely  have  quoted  her 
this  week,  as  evidence  that  there 
are  "lies,  damned  lies  and  statis- 
tics". On  Thnrsday  morning  the 

Social  Security  Secretary  said  that 
400 jobs  had  been  found  by  lone 
mothers  In  a new weMareto-work 
pilot  scheme.  She  claimed  this  as  a 
great  success  rate  of  one  in  four. 

Hang  about,  said  James  Naugh- 
tie  on  Radio  4’s  Today  programme. 
The  pilot  scheme covered 40,000 

women,  so  only  one  in  IDO  got  jobs 

and  some  of  them  might  have 

found  work  anywaj  pilot  scheme 
or  no  pilot  scheme.  Yes,  said  the  ■ 
minister  bat  the  cue  in  four 


reiated.fo  those  women  who  had 

been  interviewed  under  the 

scheme.  And  so  the  exchange  con- 
firmed. leaving  listeners  in  some 
doubt  whether  onelnfouq  one  in 
100  or  some  other  fraction  was  the 
most  appropriate  figure 

Many  listeners  must  have  heard 

the  spat  with  a sinking  feeling. 

Wasn’t  the  election  the  new 
Government  meantto  bury  the  old 
rjolitics?  And  wasn't  one  of  the 

• > ■ i-t r-^-  tho 


death  of  statistical  jiggery-pokery 
by  government  ministers?  Thurs- 
day morning's  interview  told  us 


been  to  work,  exhumed  the  corpse 
and  brought  It  back  to  life, 
perhaps  we  should  not  have 


been  surprised.  Terminological 
inexactitude  was  already  a lusty 
beast  whan  Denis  Healey  invited 
voters  to  inspect  Labour’s  inflation 
record  after  returning  to  power  in 
March  1974.  At  a press  conference 
during  the  October  election  cam- 
paign, the  new  Chancellor 
unveiled  “Healey’s  Matterhorn”, 
which  showed  that  inflation  had 
peaked  at  16  per  cent  in  the  sum- 
mer and  had  tumbled  to  just  8 per  ' 
cent  in  three  months.  Didn't  this 
prove  that  Labcrar  really  was  bet- 
ter than  the  Tories  at  running  the 
economy? 

Sadly  no.  What  Healey  had  done 
was  take  the  rise  in  prices  over 
three  months  and  turn  it  into  an 
annual  figure.  The  latest  three 


months  just  happen  to  include  a 
cut  in  the  VAT  rate  from  10  to  8 per 
cent  The  only  way  to  keep  infla- 
tion at  8 per  cent  was  to  carry  on 
catting  VAT  by  two  points  every 
three  months  indefinitely  Other- 
wise the  Retail  Prices  Index  would 
accelerate  back  upwards,  which  is 
precisely  what  it  did  do  once  the 
election  was  over  and  Labour  had 
been  safely  re-elected. 

The  charge  against  the  Tories, 
then,  is  not  that  they  sired  the 
beast  of  bogus  numbers  but  that 
they  paraded  It  In  front  of  the  pub- 
lic with  far  greater  abandon.  There 

was  the  time  when  Michael 
Howard,  then  home  secretary 
announced  a tall  in  the  number  of 
crimes  that  had  been  committed, 
from  5.7  to  5.2  million  a year;  In 
fact,  the  figures  related  only  to 
crimes  reported  to  the  police. 

The  more  thorough  British 
Crime  Survey  found  that  the  num- 
ber of  crimes  committed  each  year 
was  18  million  and  rising,  and  that 
victims  were  becoming  more 
reluctant  to  go  the  police:  in  other 
words,  what  Howard  should  have- 
said  was  not  that  crime  was  felling 


but  that  police  statistics  were 
becoming  less  reliable. 

In  1993  Virginia  Bottomley 
paraded  the  beast  when  she 
announced  that  ho-  NHS  reforms 
had  led  to  an  extra  600,000  patients 
a year  receiving  treatment  In  tact 
her  figures  related  to  “completed 
consultant  episodes”. 

If  a doctor  refers  Mrs  Bloggs  to 
her  local  hospital  to  treat  her  stom- 
ach pains,  she  might  be  seen  by  a 
general  surgeon  working  for  Con- 
sultant A,  then  referred  to  Consul- 
tant B,  a gastroenterologist  who 
conducts  an  endoscopy  then 
sent  back  to  A for  an  opera- 
tion. Depending  on  local 
practice,  this  may  be 
deemed  one,  two  or  three 
“completed  consultant 
episodes". 

More  to  the  point, 
the  NHS  reforms  have 
caused  some  hospitals 
to  revise  their  "account- 
ing" procedures.  Mrs 
Bottomley’s  “success’ 
may  have  reflected 
an  increase  in 
bureaucratic 


rather  than  medical  endeavour 
Other  sightings  of  Tory  ministers 
and  the  beast  are  remembered 
more  widely — such  as  the  fre- 
quent changes  to  the  ways  of 
counting  unemployment,  and  the 
school  league  tables  that  provided 
no  “value-added"  information. 

Tory  graphs  showing  that 
Britain’s  economy  grew  taster 
than  most  of  Europe  after  1992 

Ignored  the  tact  that  we  would 
have  come  near  the  bottom  had  the 
figures  been  calculated  from 
1989.  My  favourite  sight- 
ing was  when  the 
Tories  told  us 

before  the  last 
election  that 
a higher  pro- 
portion of 
UK  adults 
were  in 
work 


than  in  “any  other  major  Euro- 
pean country”.  For  one  thing  this 
leaves  out  the  United  states, 

Japan,  Denmark  and  Switzerland, 
all  of  which  have  a higher  percent- 
age of  employed.  For  another  it 
Ignores  the  fact  that  the  retirement 
age  Is  generally  lower  on  the  conti- 
nent 

Then  there  is  the  feet  that  for 
many  years  more  British  women 
have  worked  (or,  more  accurately 
done  paid  work)  than  in  Germany, 
France  or  Italy;  this  has  much  to 
do  with  culture  and  geography 
Britain  being  more  urbanised, 
and  nothing  to  do  with  Tory 
policies. 

Not  that  Labour  alwaysl 
clean  in  opposition.  It  repeat 
told  us  that  Labour  councils 
charged  lower  average  council 
taxes  than  Tory  or  Lib  Dem  coun- 
cils. But  this  was  merely  because 
Labour  areas  had  a higher  propor- 
tion of  homes  in  the  lower  tax 
bands.  On  a like-with-like,  band- 
for-band  basis.  Labour  councils 
charged  more. 

So  Harriet  Hannan  has  done 
nothing  new.  The  issue,  rafhei;  is 
whether  she  should  have  done  it  at 
alL  I must  confess  to  mixed  feel- 
ings. For  just  as  the  police  would 
be  out  of  work  if  there  were  no 
criminals,  so  numerate  journalists 
would  be  underemployed  if  minis- 
ters never  twisted  the  figures.  How 
shocking  it  is  to  see  the  beast  at 
large  once  more;  but  also,  for  some 
of  us,  how  delightfriL 
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^ The  public  hates  them.  Most  papers  don’t  want  to  use  them.  And  yet 

j j\  continue  to  put  their  lives  on  the  line.  Dennis  Hacfcetl  thinks  it’s  time  to  say 

sLi  Shot  from  both  sides 
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SHOOTING  STARS 

Risings 

Winnie  | 

the  Pooh  ?-K. . . E1 


Up  ...AA  Milne’s  1926  saga  of  the 
dubiously  named  bear  who  kicks 
back  with  piglets,  donkeys  and 
tigers  at  Pooh  Comer  carves  a niche 
in  the  hearts  of  nippers  nationwide. 
Up..  .Such  is  the  character's 
poopularity  that  illustrator  EH 
Shepard's  pen-and-ink  sketch  of 
Pooh  singing  Tiddly-Pom  sens  for 
a massive  three  guineas  in  1958. 
And  away ...  Forty  years  on,  both 
Pooh  and  Shepard  are  rather  more 
celebrated.  At  auction  at  Christie's 
next  month,  the  same  pretty  scribble 
is  set  to  fetch  El  8.000. 

Falling: 

David 
Duchovny 


Going  ...As The  X- Files  becomes 
ever  more  convoluted,  and  his 
character  ever  more  enigmatic,  curt 
sex  symbol  Duchovny  nukes  noises 
about  moving  on. 

Going  ...Cinema  stardom  beckons 
with  Playing  God,  in  which  our  hero  is 
a drug-addict  surgeon  administering 
medicine  to  the  Mob.  A straightfor- 
ward story  of  everyday  folk,  then .. . 
Gone. ..it  doesn't  take  Mulder 
and  Scully  to  decipher  that,  with  an 
average  audience  of  20  a screening 
and  takings  of  less  than  $1 ,000  per 
cinema,  the  flick  has  flopped. 


The  word  “paparazzi" 
has  cast  a cloud  over 
press  photographers 
since  the  clamour  for 
heads  after- the  death  of 
Princess  Diana.  It  is 
regrettable,  since  paparazzi  are  a 
small  proportion  of  the  photo- 
graphic fraternity  and.  In  any 
event,  only  respond  to  what  editor- 
ial executives  on  popular  papers 
perceive  as  the  public  appetite  And, 

to  be  fair  to  them,  the  paparazzi's 
attentions  are  not  always  unwel- 
come. Fbr  many  of  their  subjects,  a 
picture,  off-guard  or  on-guard,  is  a 
reassurance  of  their  existence  — 
“I  am  seen,  therefore  I am." 

There  is,  however;  a much  larger 
body  of  press  practitioners  who 
would  rightly  describe  themselves 
as  photo-journalists.  They  catch 
the  moments  of  great  joy  or  pathos 
that  linger  in  the  mind.  They  are 
dedicated,  courageous  — often  to  a 
□ear-suicidal  degree  — skilled  and 
necessarily  persevering,  fbr  they 
do  not  find  much  scope  for  their 
work  in  the  popular  prints  or;  these 
days,  the  colour  supplements. 

It  was  not  always  so.  In  the  early 
sixties,  papers  such  as  the  Daily 
Express,  Dally  Mail  and  Daily  Mir- 
ror would  pay  high  prices  for  | 
photo-journalists’  work  from  all 
over  the  world.  The  Express,  par- 
ticularly. proved  the  pulling  power 
of  the  big  picture  with  its  Photo- 
News  page,  which  featured  dra- 
matic subjects,  not  necessarily 
domestic.  The  usually  six-column 
picture  — broadsheets  were  the 
norm  then  — would  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  emotive  “think  piece"  in 
the  form  of  a long  caption,  which, 
on  occasion,  would  provide  the 
inventive  journalist  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  register  sentiments  not 
always  in  keeping  with  the  paper’s 
editorial  stance.  The  Express's 
techniques  were,  naturally  in  a 
cannibalistic  industry,  copied. 

But  popular  editorial  agendas 
then  were  more  comprehensive, 
socially  aware  and  intelligent 
Celebrity  had  its  place,  but  not  a 
monopoly  I imagine  the  cry  to  the 
picture  desk  in  many  places  now  is 
not  “What  have  you  got?"  but 
“Who  have  you  got?"  Dumbing 
down  has  been  around  for  a long 
time.  Editors  of  popular  papers 
were  once  less  inclined  to  accept 
that  television  made  their  editorial 
techniques  redundant  or  provided 
their  only  fere.  Interestingly  two 
of  the  three  papers  mentioned 
above  used  to  have  much  larger 
circulations.  Only  one,  the  Dally 
Mail,  has  increased  sales. 

. The  serious  Sunday  supple- 
ments. when  they  arrived,  and 
indeed  their  parent  newspapers, 
extended  the  market  for  dramatic 
pictures.  Photo-documentaries  on 
wars,  famines  and  social  themes 
were  commonplace.  The  pictures 
were  unadorned  with  needless 
graphics,  left  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. There  was  a mix  of  fea- 
tures, of  course,  but  the  view  of 
the  world  was  more  international 
and  informative. 

Perhaps  editors  were  more 
visual  then.  And  not  just  the  edi- 
tors of  populars.  At  the  Observer  to 
the  early  sixties,  David  Astoi;  not 
the  least  obstinate  of  men,  would 
take  a keen  interest  in  what  his 
page  one  picture  was  going  to  be — 
sometimes  hazarding  its  appear- 
ance by  a long  philosophical  or  psy- 
chological discussion  an  its 
inherent  implications  — and  in 
total  picture  content  His  concern 
with  picture  values  drew  photogra- 
phers such  as  Jane  Bown,  Stewart 
Heydlngec  Gerry  Cranham,  Don 
McCuHin  and  Philip  Jones  Grif- 
fiths to  the  staff  The  last  two 
became  world-famous  for  their  pic- 
tures of  wars  around  the  globe. 
They  made  their  first  foreign  excur- 
sions on  behalf  of  the  Observer  It 

was  normal  for  every  international 
eruption  or  event  to  be  covered. 

You  might  imagine  from  all  this 
that  the  supply  of  pictures  of 
graphic  incidents  around  the  world 
had  dried  up.  In  feet,  it’s  nourishing 
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Buried  alive  ...a  Lebanese  civilian  is  pulled  from  the  rubble  of  his  home,  wrecked  by  an  Israeli  missile  last  April  pncttograph:  kahm  daher 


— as  you  can  see  for  yourself  if  you 
live  within  reach  of  Loudon’s  Royal 
Festival  Hall,  which  is  hosting  the 
World  Photo  Exhibition.  This  is  one 
of  the  activities  of  the  World  Photo 
Foundation,  a redoubtable  organi- 
sation based  in  Amsterdam. 

The  exhibition,  impressive  as  it 


is,  Is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg,  for  I retains  an  impact  superior  to  any- 


it  shows  only  prize-winning  work 
from  35,650  photographs  submitted 
by  3,663  photographers  from  119 
countries.  Its  spot  news  and  gen- 
eral news  sections,  particularly 
demonstrate  that  still  photogra- 
phy especially  black  and  white. 


thing  you  might  see  flicking  past 
on  television. 

It  is  also  good  to  see  pictures 
framed  by  a skilled  eye  in  rectan- 
gular format  rather  than,  as  in  all 
the  populars,  conjured  into  shapes 
that  are  made  possible,  but  not  at 


all  necessary,  by  Apple  Mac  tech- 
nology. Fbr  those  unable  to  make 
the  trip,  the  foundation's  1997  Year- 
book. which  might  .have  been  even 
more  effective  in  landscape  format 
and  matt-printed,  Is  a rewarding 
alternative. 

The  eight-man  jury  was  chaired 


”r®  „ after  my  own  heart.  His 
fr+he  yearbook  mourns 

and£e  obsession  with  the 
“SJfibSa  is  not  hls.case,  nor 
mhS  that financial  prudence  is 
^ffdmirable,  only  that 

SSSnon  denom^torin^rW 
judgment  so  often 

andStbe  magnatesincontrol 

financial  giants,  ^doubte^y  — 
S-SSnot  beable  to affbrd  within 
thtfvaS  scope  of  their  talent  the 

SStS&  scrStlny  and  ethical  eofr 

Sra  that  born  published  m£bt 
hare,  « is  Burgess  s passionate 
belief  that  the  “men  in  grursoto” 
have  “emasculated  many  c£  tte. 
international  community  s most 

-wjstical  and  irascible,  and  can 
hive  complex,  even  dysfunctional, 
personalities”  but  tbes* 

deficiencies  can  be  forgiven 

Many  of  the  pictures 
testify  to  the  danger 
confronting  the 
photographers. 

It’s  tougher,  almost 
certainly  less 
profitable  than  being 
a paparazzo 

because  they  bring  to  our  lives 
something  we  can  never  experi- 
ence first-hand,  with  an  intensity 
and  clarity  of  perception  that  can 
change  our  understanding  of  the 
world-  He  also  observes  that, 
despite  publishing’s  obsession 
with  lifestyle,  the  competition  has 
continued  to  expand. 

The  Photo  of  the  Year  award 
goes  to  Francesco  Zizola  of  Agen- 
zia  Contrasto  for  a photograph  in  a 
centre  for  war-traumatised  chil- 
dren at  Kuito,  Angola,  which, 
among  other  things,  underlines 
international  concern  with  the 
legacy  of  profligate  mine-laying. 
Mr  Zizola  learned  of  his.  award 
while  on  an  assignment  in  Libya 
that  included  a session  with 
Colonel  Gariafy  He  was  woken  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  and,  fear- 
ing trouble,  transported  to  the 
office  of  the  director  of  govern- 
ment information,  only  to  be  told: 
“Mr  Zizola,  Colonel'  Gadafy  sends 
you  his  congratulations  and  would 
like  you  to  know  that  meeting  him 
has  brought  you  good  fortune.  You 
have  won  the  top  award  in  an'inter- 
natlonal  photography  contest." 

I doubt  the  colonel  made  any 
difference,  but  the  choice  -must 
have  been  tough.  The  news:  sec- 
tions are  particularly  powerful, 

! with  pictures  from  Kabul,  Chech- 
! nya,  Liberia,  Kenya,  and  Lebanon. 
The  photograph  shown  on  the  left, 
of  a man  being  pulled  from  the 
debris  of  his  house  after  a bom- 
bardment, must  have  been  a dose- 
runner.  Many  of  the  pictures 
testify  to  the  danger  confronting 
the  photographers.  Toughen 
almost  certainly  less  profitable 
than  being  a paparazzo. 

But  if  I wanted  to  demonstrate 
the  extent  to  which  a still  shot  can 
be  more  memorable  than  a clip  of 
film.  I would  single  out  an  entry 
from  Reuters's  Stephen  Jaffa  This 
picture  of  a doe-eyed  Netanyahu 
smiling  at  Arafat's  obdurate  vis- 
age at  the  White  House  In  1996 
would  be  good  for  the  lattes  not 
good  fbr  the  former  It  will  not  be 
among  the  hand-out  pictures  from 
the  prime  minister's  office,  but  it 
shows  how  much  of  a comment  a 
picture  can  be. 

Dennis  Hacketl  tea  publishing  . 

consultant  and  former  editor  of  Nova. 

The  IMyfd  Photo  Exftbltian  is  at  the 
Royal  Festival  Hall,  London  SE1 , till 
November  16.  Admission  free. 


LWT  seems  to  have  lost  its  nerve  over  a show  on  body-piercing.  Claire  Armrtstead  says  its  reasoning  is  full  of  holes 

No  one  likes  a pain  in  the  arts 


Provocations 


Oh  dean  oh  dean  What  is 
going  on  in  our  sacred 
institutions?  First  the 
Royal  Academy  was  split  asun- 
der by  the  Sensation  sensation. 
Now  an  altogether  more  outra- 
geous set  of  brats  have  the  dear 
old  South  Bank  Show  in  a tizx. 
While  the  Academicians  rowed 
and  fretted  in  public  about  the 
“perversion  in  their  midst”, 
over  at  LWT  there  has  been  an 
embarrassed  silence  over  a 
programme  on  body  art  Foe 
despite  the  best  efforts  of 
South  Bank's  editor,  Melvyn 
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Bragg.  It  has  been  put  into  that 
great  euphemistic  dustbin  — 
“indefinite  hold”. 

What,  you  might  wonder;  can 
Melvyn  have  possibly  done  to 
provoke  such  treatment?  He 
has  backed  a programme  about 
artists  who  use  their  bodies  as 
their  canvas,  like  American  ex- 
junkie  Ron  A they  (who  pierces 
his)  or  the  French  performer 
Orian,  who  remoulds  hers 
through  plastic  surgery;  and  the 
granddaddy  of  them  all.  Fakir 
Mosafax;  who  hangs  himself 
from  meat  hooks. 

The  South  Bank  Show’s  can- 
did portraits  are.  admittedly  no 
mare  for  the  squeamish  than 
Damien  Hirst's  fly-infested 
cow's  head  in  the  Sensation 
exhibition.  Except  that  Hirst’s 
installation  involves  the  random 
electrocution  of  live  insects, 
whereas  the  South  Bank  Show’s 
body  artists  wouldn’t  hurt  a fly 
without  its  consent. 

I happen  to  know  about 
debacle  because  I was  drafted  in 
to  help  in  one  of  three  attempts 
to  salvage  the  show  My  role,  it 
seemed,  was  to  look  sane  and 
unpierced,  while  defending  the  . ' 
rights  of  the  four  people  ffea-  j 

tured  to  call  themselves  artists,  i 
Though  not  wholly  flattering  to 
any  of  us,  this  was  understand- 
able. because  to  venture  into  the 
tortured  world  of  the  body 
artist  is  to  expose  oneself  to  a 
bewildering  set  of  paradoxes: 


the  artists  look  weird  but  talk  in 
a touchingly  normal  way  while 
the  theorists  and  academics  who 
have  accreted  around  them  look 
normal  but  talk.,  frankly,  weird. 

The  programme  shows  how 
an  artform  that  starts  out  in  a 
culture  of  S&M  clubs  and  Ibiza 
raves  ends  up  with  some  of  the 
most  erudite  and  abstruse  jar- 
gon you're  likely  to  hear.  It’s  not 
an  easy  mix,  but  it’s  an  area  of 
performance  and  research  that 
has  already  developed  a 30-year 
history.  And,  far  from  being  the 
preserve  of  a tiny  minority  if 
you  look  around  thin  week, 
you’ll  find  a whole  festival  of 
the  stuff  In  Cardiff,  while 
Scotland’s  biennial  Fotofeis  is 
frill  of  photographic  fetishism. 

Fbr  all  these  reasons,  it 
would  seem  a gift  of  a subject 
for  the  South  Bank  Show  which 
has  been  stung  by  accusations 
that  It  was  becoming  too  bland 
and  middle-of-the-road.  Indeed, 
Melvyn  Bragg  rashly  cited  the 
programme  to  counter  just  such 
accusations  from  the  London 
Evening  Standard's  TV  critic, 
Victor  Lewis  Smith. 

' But  that  was  reckoning  with- 
out LWT  and  its  mission  to  keep 
complaints  to  a minimum  and 
hold  the  boat  steady  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  next  franchise  race. 

First  they  called  in  the  “com- 
pliance officer”  — a shadowy  fig- 
ure more  used  to  dealing  with 
problems  about  product  place- 


FROM  MfSKT- 
E00*5  £TBo<ioa£>  Fbg'j&s 


! was  not  a work  of  art  but  a rep- 
resentation of  a lifestyle  choice. 

It’s  easy — and  pointless  — 
to  tie  the  bureaucrats  up  in 
knots.  But  the  South  Bank  Show 
fifuco  reveals  a rift  in  the  cul- 
ture. New  art  is  fashionable,  and 
new  artists  are  almost  bound  to 
Je  transgressive.  Cezanne  defied 


ment  (youmay  recall  the  case  of 
the  breakfast  items  in  This 
Morning)  than  issues  of  public 
d®c®ucy  When  the  compliance 
offlror  couldn’t  find  anything 
legally  actionable  in  the  pro- 
gramme, it  was  sent  out  to  the 
thought  police — a “consultant” 
with  the  brief  of  judging  its 
“intellectual  credibility”. 

One  of  the  consultant's  more 
interesting  conclusions  was 
that  Fakir  Mnsafar  (the  man 
who  hangs  by  his  nipples)  “said 
nothing  in  his  interview  which 
led  me  to  believe  his  work  was 
part  of  an  art  practice.  Rather  it 
seemed  a personal  lifestyle 
choice.”  I wonder  if  the  same 
critic  would  condemn  Tracev 
^biting  in  Sensation 
—on  the  basis  that  her  tent 
embroidered  with  the  names  of 
Everyone  I’ve  Ever  Slept  With" 


sensibility  Damien 
Hirst  kiUs  files,  and  Ron  A they 
cute  holes  in  himself.  We  are 
fascinated  by  them,  we  maim 
money  from  them,  but  we  can’t 
them  with  ratings  or 

ys**316  friefttentTig  weight  of 

public  outrage  that  was 
mueashed  by  Sensation. 

Ln^ering  of 

tiypocrisy  to  this,  which  in 

smusation’s  case  quickly  became 
a stink.  We’re  happy  to  let  nio- 

tqrcsof  M>ra  Hltwiiey  cyict-  ^ 

by  a small,  fashionable 
crowd,  or  even  splash  them 

nS^tbe  of  tebloid 

But,  for  all  sorts  of  . 
we  cant  trust  our- 
selves to  took  her — and  what 
she  represents  --  straight  tifthe  s 
S5tW  OUr  responsetea 

to  prevent  her' 
ti«tog  seen. 

bJv^Dth  Banic  Show  011 
£ody  art  is  never-shown,  if  snot 

It?  restraint, 

that^SSSLan0?tt  symPt°m  of 
and  disabling 
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Ron  Cox  expects  Henry  Cecil  to  make  it  number  1 1 in  bonc^tei^sGroup  One  event 

Craigsteel  can  be  first  past  the  Post 


ONE  OP  the  hall- 
marks  of  a success- 
nil  trainer  is  the 
ability  to  bounce 
*2?  a bad  result  Henry 
Cecil,  who  has  been  at  the  top 
of  his  profession  for  close  on 
30  years,  knows  all  about  tri- 
umph m the  lace  of  adversity. 

_ week  after  seeing  his 
2jOOO  Guineas  colt  Daggers 
lJrawn,  perform  like  an  ar- 
thritic tortoise  at  Newmarket 
Cecil  can  hit  back  with  Craig- 
gjj®  afternoon’s  Ra? 

log  Post  Trophy. 

The  Doncaster  race.  final 
Group  One  event  of  the  do- 
mestic  season,  has  been  run 
under  several  titles  since , 
c^u.  first  won  it  back  in  1969 
with  Approval. 

In  the  intervening  years  the 
Warren  Place  trainer  has  sent 1 
out  a further  nine  winners, 
and  with  that  sort  of  record 
you  can  be  sure  Craigsteel 
will  have  received  a thorough 
preparation. 

That  was  not  the  case  when 
the  colt  ran  in  the  Royal 
Lodge  Stakes  at  the  end  of 
September.  Craigsteel  had 
been  off  the  course  since  win- 
ning handsomely  at  Newmar- 
ket in  July,  and  in  the  cir- 
cumstances he  did  well  to 
show  ahead  over  a furious* 
out 

Not  beaten  far  into  sixth 
place  behind  Teapot  Row, 
Craigsteel  can  take  his 
revenge  on  Kilimanjaro,  who 
was  less  than  half  a length 
ahead  of  him  in  fourth 
Kilimanjaro  looked  a smart 
prospect  when  successful  by 
eight  lengths  in  soft  ground  at 
Sandown,  where  he  had 
plenty  of  use  made  of  him 
But  he  struggled  with  the 
pace  an  Easter  ground  for 
much  of  the  way  at  Ascot,  and 
it  is  hardly  a recommenda- 
tion that  Michael  Kinang  pre- 
fers Saratoga  Springs  today. 
Both  colts  carry  the  Mirhao] 
Tabor  colours. 

It  was  a comparatively  soft 
Group  3 contest  which  Sara- 
toga Springs  won  at  The  Cur- 
ragh  last  Saturday.  Surpris- 
ingly. the  visor  be  wore  when 


Royal  triumph . . . the  Queen’s  Whitechapel  (noseband)  battles  on  bravely  to  score  from  Jaseur  at  Newbury  yesterday 


landing  the  Acomb  Stakes  at 
York  so  impressively  has 
been  discarded. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  opposi- 
tion, it  is  a case  of  weighing 
up  potential  against  proven 
Group  race  form.' 

Little  Indian,  winner  of  the 
Solario  Stakes  at  Sandown 
and  sure  to  benefit  from  this 
extra  furlong,  and  Mountain . 
Song,  who  stepped  up  consid- 


erably on  his  Thirsk  and 
Salisbury  victories  to  finish  a 
dose  third  behind  King  Of 
Kings  at  The  Cnrragh.  set  a 
high  standard  for  Mudeer  and 
Mutamam  to  aim  at. 

Mudeer  has  been  supple- 
mented at  a cost  of  £15,000  by 
Godolphin,  who  won  this  with 
another  late  entry.  Medaaly. 
last  year.  He  looks  a highly 
promising  colt,  but  I am  bank- 


ing on  Cecil  producing  the 
goods  again  and  at  B-l  with 
Ladbrokes  this  morning 
Craigsteel  (3.40)  certainly 
looks  the  value. 

The  Perpetual  St  Simon 
Stakes  is  the  feature  race  at 
Newbury  and  it  could  develop 
into  a scrap  between  Busy 
Flight  and  Kali  ana. 

Provided  he  has  suffered  no  ' 
lasting  effects  from  his  exer- 


tions in  the  Arc,  Busy  Flight 
(2.30)  will  prove  hard  to  beat 
A progressive  type,  he  ran 
well  for  a long  way  before 
dropping  back  to  finish  tenth 
behind  Peintre  Celebre. 

Kalians  probably  found  the 
going  too  fast  for  her  when 
fifth  behind  Queen  Maud  in 
the  Prix  VermeiDe.  Luca  Cu- 
roanl  has  a good  record  with 
His  middle  distance  flTliea  and 


PHOTOGRAPH;  FRANK  BARON 

Kaliana  should  leave  that 
form  behind  In  due  course. 

Prince  Of  Denial  (2.00) 
ran  badly  in  the  Cambridge- 
shire. but  returned  to  form 
when  sixth  behind  Gulf 
Shaadl  at  Newmarket  last 
week,  faring  much  the  best  of 
these  drawn  high  in  another 
big  field  of  handi  cappers.  He 
looks  nailed  on  to  repeat  an 
earlier  Newbury  win. 


Hills  on  target 
as  La-Faah  and 
Sensory  land  1-2 


KmOBwt 

Barry  hills*s  fine 
ran  continued  at  New- 
bury yesterday  when 
the  Lambourn  trainer  pro* 
vided  the  first  two  in  the 
Group  Three  Vodafone  Hor- 
rls  rail  Stakes. 

It  was  a real  family  af- 
fair * with  trainer’s  son 
Richard  leading  home  the 
stable's  one-two  on  the  9-1 
shot  La-Faah,  who  beat  Sen- 
sory, 10-1  and  ridden  by  the 
other  wins  twin,  Michael, 
by  one  and  three-quarter 
lengths. 

La-Faah  overcame  traffic 
problems  to  race  clear  in- 
side the  final  furlong  and 
earn  a 33-1  quote  from 
Coral  the  2,000  Guineas. 

“He’s  much  better  than  1 
thought,  but  he  has  always 
gone  well  at  home,"  said 
wing  of  the  winner. 

Duck  Row,  who  started 
7-4  favourite,  was  a big  dis- 
appointment. He  was 
among  the  first  to  come 
under  pressure  and  fin- 
ished a welhbeaten  sixth. 
His  odds  for  the  Derby  were 
eased  to  40-1  but  ou  this 
showing  he  wonld  have 
very  few  takers  at  twice 
those  odds. 

However  his  trainer. 
James  Toller,  believes  the 
run  is  best  forgotten,  ex- 
plaining: “He  ran  a bit  flat. 
My  horses  have  been  out  of 
sorts  bnt  I thought  he 
would  be  all  right.  The 
answer  must  be  when  you 
are  in  two  minds  to  take  the 
cautions  route  and  now  I 
regret  running.” 

Old  stagers  w^re  to  the 


Trainer  watch 


fore  with  My  Best  Valen- 
tine and  Conspicuous,  both 
seven-year-olds,  carrying 
top  weight  to  victory  in 
their  respective  races, 
while  the  Queen’s  gallant 
nine-year-old  Whitechapel 
outbattled  the  five-year 
younger  Jaseur  by  half  a 
length  in  the  Vodafone 
Group  Handicap. 

Whitechapel  holds  an  en- 
gagement in  the  November 
Handicap  but  trainer  Lord 
Huntingdon  said  that  Shaft 
of  Light  will  probably  rep* 
resent  the  stable  at  Doncas- 
ter next  month. 

Vic  Soane  considered 
resting  My  Best  Valentine 
for  the  season  after  enjoy- 
ing his  biggest  win  as  a 
trainer  in  the  Listed  Bed- 
ford Lodge  Bentinck  Stakes 
at  Newmarket  a week  ago. 
but  his  stable  star  is  in  tre- 
mendous heart  and  fol- 
lowed up  with  a length  and 
three  quarters  victory  over 
Brave  Edge  in  the  Gardner 
Merchant  Handicap. 

“I’ve  finally  been  con- 
vinced he  doesn’t  mtnd  cut 
in  the  ground.  He’s  never 
won  by  more  than  a length 
before,”  said  Soane.  ”1  said 
this  would  be  his  last  race 
but  he  is  engaged  in  a 
Listed  race  at  Doncaster  on 
November  8 and  perhaps 
we  ought  to  go  for  it.” 

Apprentice  Alan  Daly 
won  the  Round  Oak  Handi- 
cap for  the  second  year  run- 
ning when  delivering  Con- 
spicuous with  a well-timed 
challenge  to  score  at  25-1. 
Daly  will  fly  out  to  Dubai 
next  month  for  a six  to 
seven  week  stint  riding  out 
for  Godolphin. 


Hones  taring  tMrflret  ran  tor  a dm  trainer  today  — Doncaster  2.10  Appleton's 
fancy.  W Browne  to  A Beley.  Price  of  Bhutan.  R Hannon  to  R Atoms!. 

Haricot  Rnn  2.15  Logie,  D Oandolfo  to  N Babbage:  350  James  Plgg,  P Metals  to  M Pfce; 
420  As  You  Lie  ft.  J Scsder?  in  ^ D Heins,  Copper  Mutfato,  TTaefletoMBMby,  Man  of 
Wbtoy,  S Campion  to  Ms  J Buckley,  TraoeabHy,  S Wfflams  to  M Hammond,  Yoir  The  Umt,  P 
Hjm  to  J Paries;  450  Sawder,  J Ctftoan  to  A Streeter 

Nevrtaiy.  2.30  SLCtzi,  L Cumani  to  P Bowen;  3.30  Rnchai  Way,  N Babbage  to  B Ifflknoi, 
Rate  A Prince.  JHBS  to  SVKoods. 


Doncaster  Jackpot  card  with  ratings  and  TV  form 


II  Newbury  with  ratings  and  TV  form 
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Squira  Carrie 
Jo  AM 


Deterrent 

Zerpoor 


Deteneot(nap) 

Zerpow 


Left-handed.  gatop tog  tack  of  lm7t  nth  00  rutin.  Straight  tab. 

Ootag:  Good.  * Denotes  banters  • Top  form  rating. 

Draw:  No  aftantage. 

Long  dtetenen  travoiere:  Indian  Spark  (2.40)  J Gokfie,  Strathclyde,  244  tabs' 
Seven  day  aimers:  3.40  Saratoga  Springs;  4.15  Tcbtarsong. 

Barriered  first  fine  4.15  Ctouc&eny-  Wsonit  None. 

Hgiras  in  brackets  Biter  horse's  name  denote  days  sines  last  outing. 
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DONCASTER  . 

££0(701.  MYA>teeddflry_P5^ 
lav  Joint  Ragont  12  iw.  2.  ll 

Swoorl  t«k  txitt  n 20.  Ei«,  tt70.  mat 

Trio:  najacafi:  833.83. 
oyital.RteYtUMIlClwijy 
(7-1);  Z,  Etete  Hate  Prifcjf*  r"ll5r,1. 
(18-11. 4-1  tiw  Plan  FarPntiL  . JUt  tl 

B any)  Tote  £9.10:  £3^A  ISm.^BtLOual 

asrfiiaasg?.^ 

Swear)  Tote  ClIJO: 

DitaRCM^TrteeBmraF-.eiRTa. 

mo  « undo  ij.iww  c 

LowOte(10-i):  fateteM»laCte»«g6-l): 
s,  jm  On  «.  Cownaano  f10-1)- 


pn  mi  Dual  £327-70-  Trio:  E74&40.  CSF. 

^SSXlKBSrSSSt 

SSSS  C1.B0L  £420- 

Mft40CSRTO4gT^£«g^ 

JSUSfJSS’l.wtS^ 

SF^sssssSiSa 

-1*  X M . (J.WriBrt  Tore: 

Sa3K  a3»nf ttSot erm-  aai  F: , 

Trifftae^.  CSF;  £307 A TricasC  , 

JtSS&iiCiBTJa  QUADPOT;  £43  90. 


Id 

Rue 

% 

UwlSt 

38 

222 

T7.1 

-930 

25 

2B 

13 

+836 

32 

ISO 

17S 

+27  47 

32 

231 

119 

-4687 

25 

182 

117 

-ZXO! 

21 

141 

149 

-2038 

19 

1DB 

179 

+1839 

CQIBQE  SPECIALISTS 


**>» 
{.Dettori 
8 Date 
HUBS 
KFtea 

FttEtotoy 

WByao 

VftSatem 


NEWBURY 

£1Q  (7f)i  1,  VICTORY  TCAM,  R &urt 
holm*  (1 1-1 Y.  2,  tan  (8-1  Jrterfc  fa  Wfa 
Wal  0-1 JHM;  fa  Seiner  nfafaa  (28-1). 
23  ran.  X M.  af.  (Q  aeWno)  Tote  £1250: 
12.70,  Ctm.  £220.  C2J0.  DuaT  F;  127m 
Trta  £43.10.  CSF:  £73^2.  Trieaat  E70S.S3. 
NR:  Lundi  Parly-  ' 

£40(2n|:  1,  wHITSCHAPH,  T Quinn 
(10-1):  fa  Jtater(7-4fav):fa  Htalij  Pm* 
(2S-1L 11  ran.  tfa.  ah  hd.  (Lord  Huntingdon) 
TTciiflO.  £3.10.  E1J0.  ISfa  DR  C12JB. 
C8ft£2M1.Trio:  £4a4a  Trtcast  £40321. 
3.1 0 C7f  «4*fte  1w  R Hite 

is-n  fa  »Mtey 

■ifaa.  7-4fav  DaekROri.8  ran.  1ft.  1.  (B  HI  Bo) 
Tote  a 00;  £220,  £220.  £2.10.  Dual  F: 

wfw  msr  WjWfaft 

lasssavsasw 

fav).  18  raa  1*.  X 1 . (V  SOBIM)  TOte 

£210.  am  £220.  Cl  RL  Duet  f= 

Trto:  £378.70.  CSF:C1S4«.Trteaac£0n  J2 


Tg  ton  * lmd3 

34  180  189  +5&50 

31  149  202  ♦aiG 

29  153  192  ♦ lit  78 

2S  103  243  +&35 

24  218  113  14  75 

19  ICQ  18.4  -1(U>4 

17  161  102  -82.43 


fa10(1n*f>1,eO««nKJ**S,ADaty 
(25-1):  fa  T«p  ten  (12-1);  fa  Stay  Con- 
aal  (13-2  lav);  fa  BetoW* Wtog>  & 

ran.  Hd.  SK.  IX  . (L  CoBrotq  T«te  C&L50: 
0)90.  £240.  tl-80.  £2.70.  Dual  R £332.50.- 
Trio:  £204.20.  CSF:  E262.S7.  Trlcost 
£2.013.08. 

fate  (las  Sfk  1.  HOWBAA,  Dectan 
O’Shea  112-1)!  fa  Wtatao  (100-30):  fa 
tavy  CuM  (50-1).  11-10  ov  SbarSana  14 
ran.  Sh  hd.  A 3*  ■ (Lady  Harries)  Tola: 
Clim;  £280.  £1 .40.  £17.70.  Dual  F;  £2080. 
Trie:  C4S6.0Q.  CSR  £4682.  WL  Prlnle. 
Serpentara. 

8.10  lefjt  1,  HSTBR  RA8UO.  U TeteuB 

(20-1):  fa  Aa-Cq  (11-10  ter);  fa  UjOteteo 

(15-2J-  » ran.  Nt  IX  (B  Meehan)  Tote; 
E5280;  £1080.  Cl  40.QJ0.  Dual  R £106.10. 
Tritt  £16780.  CSF;  £4288. 

JACJtPOT:  Not  «on.  £23388084  carried 
et-erto  Doncaster  mday. 

PLACflPOTi  E36SJ0. 

QOAJMH7T.5S35C. 


Stay  Una 
Ratal  SoodMtai 
Boml  To  Pteaae 


L 0taaf«90 

J”  J ~ jw  n 

S DriBrid  E 

,!1Z J ftoow  8* 

0 Piarihr*  E 

JFESra*  K 

««h  » 

IUiv  ffi 


1.30  Bristol  Ctanml  Leggen 

ZOO  Mm  of  Denial  (nap)  Stazo 

2.30  Busy  TO*  Busy  FBgU 

3.00  Uttamifirage  Distant  Mk»^- 

330  Onco  More  For  lock  Stay  Line 

4.00  PotoBtao  Ratal  Goodfettow 

430  Rytog  Bold  Bated  To  Pteaae 

Left-handed.  Im7f  trade  nff)  5f  rutin  and  uMaOno  sMpt  nds.  Good  grioprg  tack. 
Going:  Good;  good  to  soft  hock  straight.  * Denotes  Mntara.  • Top  form  rated. 

Dmr  Low  numbers  tavoued  in  130  and  430.  Mdrie  to  Mgh  boat  In  4.00. 

Long  dtetenre  InyoBerr  Once  Mora  For  Luck  (330)  Mrs  M Revetoy.  Cteyetond.  258  mHas. 
Seven  day  atom:  None. 

Bfateered  or  vtearad  fist  Gbik  None. 

Figures  in  brackets  after  home's  name  denote  days  since  feet  airing.  J.  Jumps. 

FURLONG  CLUB  RADLEY  STAKES  2Y0  _ “ _ 

■OW7f  64yds  £10.495  (13  decteed)  BBC1 

iq  0016  toawffnfnruftus-ii Mtafe  tete  m 

20  010  AfatafW)  SrifatamVe I nradi  E 

3&  21  k&M&miWefml-B S Stan  82 

4Q  1 tofetoiChnrimBHte8-fl total  ■ 

BOD  31  CMiraa(12)0ltarB-6 8 Catena  62 

8(10)  0110  Ffcstodoa<Q1PQfeB-6 T taka  81 

7 ffl  2U  FtkoBtiSmgOnnJBHtaB-B J 00m  Bt 

IQ  13  mBte(4^(01tof)JDta3p8-8 TtariaMB 

»n)  0 Utota(TODtedB8-8 ft  tata  — 

»(12)  Will  Mirfitani  Bl*rian8-B toUtato  — 

11(71  421  totota(T7)DUcrt*S-8 J Canto  E 

12 « 51  MUtejMlWJItoM Atari  62 

13(13)  12  totefita{l1>PVtMnr8-e D»DM  81 

BaBiag:9-2  Wtnri.5-1  CbiUjo*.  MtoOwri.7-1  Legaaa.MB4feWBmn8.8-1  tariat  12-1  Arefc  Alr.Ral 
l*-l  Saw  Star.  ftesMoo 


BBC1 


2 RECRUIT  BHAOYMBiT  SERVICES  HAMMCAP 

■ W 1 m 1 f £8.391  (1 5 declared) 


^■Wlm If £8.391  (15 declared)  ) BBCt ) 

im  00603S  tacaai (I® (UJJPItWn 5-9-7  ACM*  N 

2(7i  0K611  *ttri(ZB)6ftosM-2 HWa  B9 

30  0124®  AaotellmtM  |C0] Sfebo* 5-8-13 toarfi  tajar  » 

4M  -9h20  totri (35) JJROftwrti 4-6-13 B Hnari  (8  E 

5(114  602401  fltas(24U*HarCS4-8-l3 RCOdBMtoE 

8(13)  0B1 240  Couth (235 CWbm 5-8-12 J Qriri  87 

70  031031  Bta  tag (MWHw 3-8-12 T Sarin  84 

80  -41060  totriri finoaipCT) K Bfcltti b-3-1 1 Pta  BkOr,  81 

8(74)  0-51  Cta-ro (15) JIN 7-8-11 i S Sridta  3ft 

■MpS)  1233  Zritztoiri'QUSfeuk 3-6-8 « Mm  84 

110  4-4423  Ca»orl(S|it5AFsret4*8“7 — C Bate  S3 

1203  12420-  Cram Qiri(421)BnPCdB 4-8-7  T 71 

1301)  103106  lltoMriO«riimrtmD«x*»w 3-8-6 S Mrirnto  « 

14  R IflDlB  Para  HWa  (MB)  UJoraan  3-5-5 J CrinB  79 

1S0  SOQ24  Bate PQn tel® 3-8-4 DM  OTtoBl  79 

toriM  11-2  Prince  0f  Ota*  6-1  Wtoft  \3-7  Sen*.  7-1  Carol.  5-1  ZMtta.  10-1  CtawOUM 

Mara.  14-1  &W,  16-1  Rate. 


2^J%POtPETUALSTS8iONSTAKES 

■OU  im  4t  £21 .300  a 1 declared) 

ms  -40120  StaMiritaetofcnpafcS-ft-a 

& 230110  totaIWd(2toWsMs4^4> 

0 C66122  IMa»(6mB}aArW*OTB5-9-0 

H K630  Ltrt£(na*Linlrtf*ntoS-5-0 — 

M 36&6SPnaarBtoaETita4-»4> 

(1)  22ft 4- Swfti  BZSPJPftma  6-9-0  


■2120T  IWteiaPB^F)  She  Sum  3-8-7 J CM  82 

4t7T6flM<7D©ffori«n  3-6-7 TSnria  83 

1215  UHmLQniW 8 Aback  E 

5-SBusyFftgra.  4-1  Mm.  6-1  Kate  7-1  Harim  Itatec  Hridy.  8-1  PM  10-1  Sriacn  Lrita. 
erBbe,  25-1  loo  Jra 


1 BBC!  j 

TQMri  7ft 

HOkriSO 

Atari  E 

— MMtnUi*  80 

to  ririw  78 

8 Cocknac  E 

— B B toiftafth  84 

J Carafe  82 

T Soaks  83 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


Jams nr  ftw  % laws  I**5  _ 

JMd  57  319  173  +167  JOfaM 

LOattnri  52  ?«  21  +63.72 

MOrita  34  305  11.1  -1362-i  Pg* 

TQtan  33  281  07  +22J0  JgjT 

MMb  24  207  11 £ -9U5  ftMte 

toftatatan  18  177  H 2 ■&» 

BCoctnae  18  158  10.1  -2 & **» 


ia  tea  % lewta 

X 174  2JA  -4128 

29  454  542  -22572 

24  2®  115  +22.71 

z3  191  1Z5  -flam 

20  127  157  4596 

16  202  75?  -BIAS 

14  179  1ST  -84.13 


FAKENHAN 

faSO  am I HMa)>  i,  waHLY  Rmi- 
TABLfa  B Dunwopdy  (4-1):  fa  Rad  UgM 
(11~a  fa  SyM  Sri m OWLS- 1 bv 
Dubai  Doily.  9 ran.  Sti  nd.  IX.  (O  Bravery)  ! 
Tote  £5.50;  £2.10.  £1^0.  SJO;  Dual  F: 
£1290.  Trioc  £107.70.  CSF:  £34X7.  Trite* 

£11 1.42.  NR:  Scorctied  Air.  

luaniiopbCiOifiintMtato*- 
ABLfa  M Dunne  (?-2);  fa  ftrii  K ■*» 
(13-8):  fa  Joker  Jacri  (B-1).  6-4  tnr  Oh  ta 
1 itoHly.4ran.aLdW.[PEcdte)TieS-10DR 
EA00.  C8F : EB.06. 1«:  No»1»U  Prtneo. 

1 aaojtaiiorricfcji^TOCiuifa 

I J F TUtey  18-13  tav);  fa  HlBMri  d "te— 
(33-1);  5,  Soring  Sunriso  (7-31.  Sran.  6.31. 
(Mr s 0 Heine}  Tote  Cl^O;  E1ri0.f7.10.  Dual 
F:  £33.70.  CSF:  ET42B. 
fate  (S>  We*  ft,  toOtotalOtoL  A Mte 
guira  (7-4  fav):  fa  »W»  JbNJW 
0,  Hafehaai  Bay  (26-1).  8 ran.  X 2.  (P 
Seiee)  Tow:  £220:  £1.10.  £220.  £580-  Dual 
R 68.41  CSF.  £1025.  Wo:  CHOriO.  Trtcast 
e £307  47. 


fate  (Sib  Mate  1,  MtoTY  GAY,  R Ttiom- 
ton  (4-6  tav);  fa  Mtaar  toed  (1V4fc  fa 
MaBriaad  (B-l)  7 ran.  8,2.  (Mift  V Wart) 
Tola:  £200;  £1.10,  £2J0.  Dual  F:  £260.  CSP. 
£357. 

fate  CSm  « IlOydB  Ch)  fa  EAMOR 

Htofa  A P Mccey  («-l);  fa  ntate  Bey 

P-1 ) fa  IQpp—n»  (10-1)  1V10  tav  Saxon 
Mood.  5 ran.  5,  ffisL  (Q  Prudromou)  Tola: 
£5.40;  £1^0,  D.30.  Dual  R ES^J.  C8R 
£1211. 

fate  (toaito  fa  UWBKA  C Scuddor  (7-4); 
fa  Maaad  Can  (S-2)  fa  «lcnr*a  VU«  (B-4 
lav),  a ran.  2 8.  [Noel  TCfionce)  Ton:  £200; 
eua  £2.1  a Dual  F-.  C4J0.  CSF;  fftrifl. 
pi_acs*oti  ci  68.40.  ouADPonam 
• ConriitonaJ  |ockay  Mlehset  Brennan  has 
boon  t Idotlnad  attsr  braridng  Ida  right  wrist 
In  a tall  on  Gimme  at  Ludkwr  on  Thursday . 
Norman  WHUnwon  has  given  up  hb 
booked  rides  ai  Maikot  Raaon  today 
fallowing  Bareness  stern  fall  at  Luriow.  H# 
expects  to  Dofli  Bride  on  Sunday  In  Ireland 
andTowoaomr  Monday. 


WWi-8i*iMi!eddw:Udfll.wBdanMowraoa.a*adfld7«iri8bdra)KinttawtaMtoctt1a4i.6a. 
Boy  Hbtfc  Credtrie  nn  (1  Are.  3Q  tato  ritae.  dnwed  say  parity.  13  iDti  m 16  tm  Frias  Cetfcns  a 
limtaq)  lm4L  attoo.  Mk  Iri  31 W icd  ora  II  flU.  an  tapeced.  HI  2gd  al  11  IM  filter  rih 

llriteSlltato  tac3t|  Bribe  11law»4».  BlCtoWIrrilTiao.  SB.  Pnpwtota  Du  |acaMkftag.4)B  tod 
ri7irtltabriNtinmirtLBI88ltodri'bNMDlByriMnditeriabatfertBtongHdBRinito]l 
Arc at  ?n»8  teap.  GcWri  tatoowChwaririiMr,  ktadxknlnElrii  Wtmg,rn<n  rirMa(5imBknin 


Ant  tori  Ban  tatomaOiMdidiBar.  ririitinoiWrii  tori  writ  nwai  nka<>af5MpflmMt 

Sadi  M Item  ima  QL  Ptaet  lad  MdV  3 B4.  taM  «Ata  an  iMdod.  a G*  ri  9 IM  n™  Own  0 
Lxoctunn  inTLGd  ItaacHNOtaZlai  aMttafatataSStodftUxrtheriHaaaiimdwnp  lirit 
OL 


O /WlSTAH^KWGHTCOWWnONS  STAKE  2YD 

MiWim  £4,387  (5  declared) 

IQ  01  totaiUrPtoPHtaaO-O Atari  E 

20  05  AttaBMDfi*8-11 S Sritaa'  — 

30  2 tfttartta*B®P7)(W}PQBHtoHlBB8-11 1 fatal  (3) SB 

4(4)  Altar  PCOeB-8 100m  — 

6(1)  StfanrMJdnknS-fi total  — 

Btata  4-6  Dcari  Ifaga.  9-2  famari.  6-1  Evrnfer.  Stogw.40-1  Atom 

O OAJON  COALES  7OTH  BRTHDAY  CUUMBTO  STAKES 

ViVV  1 rn  4)  5yds  £3,756  (9  declared) 

10  44Q01  torin  A Maa  (TO)  S Woods  4-9-3 S Man  78 

20  OonwR  tan 3-8-11 8 IWtau  — 

90  M Ftoriri  tog  0to)  6 tama  5-8^11 Tfeta  — 

40  000400  —yUwPtoPAiba— 44-8-11 BAntgill 

50  044340  AtUbwtyrannrinw 5-8-10 tori  OWE  B 

1(1)  00460  tatata>(7HG0JbtaCB7-B-1O BCMfenae*  B 

7(7)  11D01  fanHanfirLaefc(12)ntaHfiBcfey6-8-T0 A Mfatoi  a 

80  414005  Pfttocel(B)Jt«l3-6-& T ferira  88 

80  243504  IBmntotolir {ft  MBM 3-8-3 : to  Mm  B 

Brikto  3-1  OnraUn  ftr  La*.  7-2  Mtai  Ofa.  4-1  firii  APnw  9-2  taylie,  8-1  final  10-1  ft  Uhoi», 
16-1  Motaatari.33-1  Fated  Way- 68-1  CbBOf 


A AAdox dawsom  handicap zyo 

■fcW  6f  £5^45 11 9 declared) 


■ MWPIIaMnMW  A Cm*  M 

(ZI^BltoS  4-9-2 HWa  B 

rlkatM  (CO]  Stao*  5-8-13 tarfa  lto]er  B 

5)  BF)btWr<i  4-6-13 B Fknri  (to  E 

(Z5!ta  Hare  4-6-13 ft  farina  toB 

H»paSCWto«*5-«-12 J Qria  87 


■TtoW  6f  £5^45  (1 9 declared) 

1 na  225034  Santa 8rite(l« kHcWBir 9-7 

2(17)  012236  TtapHMtMBWnaM 

SM  21500  nUtacO«p]D&Mi1&9-4 

JM  fata6rid^0W^W^8-3 

iq1  as  StaSwfal^L— jt; — zzz 

IB  421022  lfaBEJtarWRtainiB-13 

f(1S  02402B  8MnerntoPQnM6-11 

«0  66002  HaoeriMw{lQAins6-S 

1104)  204300  tal  Wm  i (15)  rn  5 Itamr  8-fl  

US  345D3  lM|2Z&f6 

18«to  108401  TBftltatKipibBH 

14(7)  2300  P4tauBa—yfl1)ariariBi8-l 

■riflO)  054040  Frtatatoa  po(  JOjnfccE  1 

MB  550  Jam nftRnnai7-ii 

17  (Hi  3Q000  TUUMrito  B1W  It*  7-10 

18(15)  444006  EBsyndi  0S)  ANe*csa4a7-lD 

M(1)  110000  MRneNnSCtaws7-lO 

Batafa  7-1  tank  8-1  FtaEtaE.  Hodn  GuSbAm.  18-1  Muakte  7nai 
Bnara.  torn.  14-1  Saocft fifag 

A O O LEW  BOARD  fiAMDICAPZYO 

*hWV7 1 64yds  £3,649  (14  declared) 


5000  to— mfi  B— I4M)B fadn  8-1 

200  FtaWtoWWM 

4001  farfBi«(D)J*nal7-l2 : 

5056  Snaawlxfe  (34)  W Item  7-11 


I_.  ACm' 

Zft  Mm 

F Bridge 


— B Ratal  i 

JIM 


Barite  13-2  Fftta  tal  7-1  Beam,  tal  tal  WWi.  8-1  Aria  Al  Etaa.  Tftat  Ban  lb  Rasa  10-1  Aa 
Goddet,  12-1  Rttart  RMrita.  Arnfcaa. 


Double  delight  for  Godolphin 

filE  Godolphin  team  by  two  lengths.  Paul  Eddery 
I landed  a double  at  Doncas-  had  several  glances  over  his 
ter  yesterday  with  newcom-  left  shoulder  as  Zaya  coasted 
eis  Zaya  and  Merciless.  home  to  earn  a 25-3  quote 

Before  the  Wheatley  Park  with  Hill’s  for  the  2,000 
Malden  Stakes,  rumour  had  it  Guineas, 
that  Zaya  had  ability  and  tem-  The  same  firm  quoted  Mer- 

peramant  in  roughly  equal  ciless  ait  33-1  for  the  Oaks 
measure  and  he  accordingly  after  the  grey  made  all  the 
drifted  from  7-4  to  9A,  but  he  running  in  the  one  mile  Flax- 
made  all  the  running  to  score  ton  Maiden  Fillies*  Stakes. 


DONCASTER 
NEWBURY 
WORCESTER 
CARLISLE 
MARKET RASEN 


COMMENTARY 

771 

772 

773 

774 

775 


RESULTS 

781 

782 

783 

784 

785 


ALL  COURSES  COMMENTARY  0891  222  780 
ALL  COURSES  RESULTS  0891222  790 

CW15  C08T  SOP  FBI  IM  ff  ML  ten.  TlS  Pl£,  AN«  HOUSE,  LtMDOH  EC8A  4PJ. 

TMSuardfan  ^interactive 


20  SPORTS  NEWS 


Cricket 


Tufnell  cleared  to 
tour  West  Indies 


euanllanjgtufday^^^F7 


Paul  Weaver  at  Lord's 

P^mr.TP  TUFNELL  escaped 
f^with  a fine  and  a sus- 
pended ban  when  he  appeared 
before  an  igngiand  and  Wales 
Cricket  Board  disciplinary 
panel  here  yesterday,  charged 
with  faning  to  take  a random 
drug  test  at  Chelmsford  a 
month  ago. 

The  decision  means  he  will 
be  able  take  his  place  on  Eng- 
land's winter  tour  of  the  West 
Indies,  which  starts  in 
January. 

English  cricket's  artful 
dodger  did  not  avoid  an  the 
ECB's  bullets,  however.  He 
was  banned  from  all  cricket 
until  April  1999  but  the  penal- 
ty will  be  suspended  provided 
the  player  successfully  nego- 
tiates two  drug  tests,  one  this 
year  and  one  next-  He  was 
also  fined  £1,000  and  asked  to 

pay  £250  towards  the  costs  of 
the  hearing 

TufnelTs  meeting  with  the 
five-man  disciplinary  panel, 
under  the  chairmanship  of 
Gerard  Elias,  QC,  took  three 
hours,  during  which  four 
charges  were  considered.  Tuf- 
nell was  found  guilty  on  the 
first  two,  which  covered  his 
failure  to  produce  a urine 
sample  for  the  two  Sports 
Council  testers  during  Mid- 
dlesex’s final  Championship 
match  of  the  season  against 
Rsa«-  But  he  was  cleared  of 
the  second  two,  which  alleged 
that  he  had  acted  deliberately 
to  avoid  having  to  comply 


with  the  board's  doping  con- 
trol test. 

Afterwards  Tim  Lamb,  the 
ECB's  chief  executive,  anx- 
ious to  dispel  a growing  feel- 
ing that  Trrftip.1I  had  made  a 
clean  getaway  from  Lord’s, 
made  a brave  stab  at  imper- 
sonating someone  who  was 
jolly  cross,  and  that  contrary 
to  the  prevailing  mood  Tuf- 
nell h=ad  been  dealt  with  quite 
severely. 

"We  felt  a harsh  punish- 
ment was  suitable  in  the  cir- 
cumstances,” said  Lamb,  who 
was  not  at  the  hearing  “We 
have  underlined,  by  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  penalty,  that 
we  take  a very  serious  view 
and  we  have  given  a very 
clear  signal  to  people  that 
there  is  no  way  round  the  reg- 
ulations and  that  they  can't 
use  the  excuse  that  they 
forgot” 

However,  this  is  exactly  the 
excuse  that  saved  TufnelTs  in- 
ternational career  yesterday. 
At  the  mi»i»Hng  he  said  he  had 

been  distracted  by  an  eye  in- 
fection which  was  so  bad  that 
his  Middlesex  captain  Mark 
I Ramprakash,  who  was  with 
him  yesterday,  bad  given  him 
the  second  day  ofr  at 
Chelmsford. 

"At  the  end  of  the  day," 

I added  Lamb,  "it  was  bis  word 
against  the  panel's.  At  the  end 
of  the  meeting  the  panel  was 
not  satisfied  he  had  deliber- 
ately acted  in  a way  calcu- 
lated to  avoid  taking  file  test 

“He  was  keen  to  give  his  1 
side  of  the  story  and  had  a | 


word  with  me  from  his  holi- 
day in  Spain.  He  told  me  he 
was  under  the  weather  and 
had  seen  a doctor.  He  was  not 
well  on  that  day  and  said  his 
mind  was  In  a bit  of  a 
turmoil.” 

ijiinh  denied  that  TufnelTs 
selection  for  the  West  Indies 
tour  had  been  a factor.  "It  is 
entirely  irrelevant,”  he  said. 
“We  judge  each,  case  on  its 
merits.  The  integrity  of  the 
regulations  is  more  important 
than  selection  for  the  Test 
side.  The  test  procedures  ob- 
viously have  to  be  looked  at. 
We  are  bound  to  revisit  that 
position.” 

The  fact  that  Tuflaell  can 
carry  cm  playing  will  be  a 
great  relief  to  the  England 
captain  Michael  Atherton  and 
the  selectors.  On  current  form 
Tufnell  has  overtaken  Robert 
Croft  as  the  country's  leading 
spinner,  a point  he  proved  In 
his  only  Test  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  when  he  led  the  side 
to  victory  over  Australia  by 
taking  n wickets  for  93  mns 
— four  for  27  runs  and  seven 
for  66. 

There  -was  no  obvious 
replacement  for  him  an  the 
tour  of  the  Caribbean,  where 
his  bowling,  played  a substan- 
tial part  in  the  surprise  win 
over  West  Indies  in  Barbados 
four  years  ago. 

Ashley  Giles,  the  highly 
regarded  Warwickshire  left- 
anner,  bad  a poor  season  and 
the  best  spinner  who  is  not  in 
, the  party,  Essex’s  Peter  Such, 
is  an  off-spinner  like  Croft 


ISL  *""•  4W.-1  gat 


Kirsten  carries  his  bat  after  Pakistan  strike 


GARY  KIRSTEN  carried 
his  bat  for  a five-hour 
century  in  Faisalabad  and  the 
off-spinner  Pat  Symcox  hit 
out  for  81  as  South  Africa 
clawed  back  from  96  for  seven 
to  muster  239  on  the  first  day 
of  the  deciding  third  Test 
against  Pakistan. 

With  the  tourists’  strike 
bowler  Allan  Donald  fit  again, 
in  reply  Pakistan  reached  41 
for  two  for  the  loss  of  both 
openers,  the  captain  Saeed 
Anwar  and  Ali  Naqvi,  when 
bad  light  ended  play  five 
overs  early. 


symcox,  who  hit  nine  fours 
and  two  sixes,  and  Kirsten, 
whose  dogged  100  not  out  was 
his  fifth  Test  century,  added  a 
record  124  to  beat  the  previ- 
ous best  eighth-wicket  stand 
against  Pakistan  of  120,  com- 
piled by  India’s  Madan  Lai 
and  Syed  Kirmanl  In  1982-83. 

So  nth  Africa  lost  seven 
wickets  In  the  opening  ses- 
sion after  Hansle  Cronje 
elected  to  bat  despite  the 
early  moisture  but,  as  the 
pitch  eased,  the  gritty  30-year- 
old  Kirsten  rallied  the  taH 
Was  bn  Akram  took  four  for 


42  and  the  leg-spinner  Mush- 
taq  Ahmed  rfalmad  three  vic- 
tims; Pakistan  bad  brought  In 
Waqar  Younis  and  Amir  So- 
hafi  for  Mohammad  Waslm 
and  All  Hussain  Rizvi. 

• The  former  Glamorgan  and 
England  A captain  Hugh  Mor- 
ris has  been  named  as  the 
England  and  - Wales  Cricket 
Board’s  new  technical  direc- 
tor. He  takes  up  his  post  on 
November  3,  succeeding 
Micky  Stewart  who  is  due  to 
retire  as  director  of  coaching 
and  excellence  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 


THE  FLORIDA  Marlins, 
the  custom-built  team 
playing  in  their  first 
World  Series,  are  suddenly 
firm  favourites  to  win  it, 
writes  Jack  Massarik. 

In  the  most  exciting  game 
of  the  series  to  date  they 
pipped  the  Cleveland  Indi- 
ans 8-7  on  Indian  territory 
■early  yesterday  arid  now 
lead  the  best-of-seven 
championship  3-2. 

The  last  three  games  have 
been  played  in  the  bitter 


cold  of  Ohio  and  the  Mar- 
lins have  won  two  of  them. 
They  how  return  to  the 
warmth  of  Miami  for  the 
remaining -games,  and  one 
mote,  could  suffice.  If  they 
win  tonight  they  will  take 
the  series  4-2.  . 

Their  heroes  yesterday 
were  the  opening  pitcher 
Llvan  Hernandez,  the  big- 
hitting  catcher  Molses  Alon 
— and  thpH-  ramny  numnger 

Jim  Ley  land.  Hernandez 
yielded  eight  walks,  a 


-World  Series  record,  but 
did  not  crack  and  Ley  land 
persevered  with  bis  22- 
year-old  Cuban  defector  for 
more  than  eight  innings!  . 

“Tin  very,  very  happy 
and  very,  very  tired.”  said 
Hernandez,  whose  142 
throws  went  way  beyond 
the  usual  call  of  100-hall 
duty.  Ley  land’s  confidence 
was  repaid  when  Alan  hit  a 
three- run  homer  In  the 
sixth  inning  to  lift  the  Mar- 
lins from  2-*  to  6—4. 


Carlisle  (N.H.) 


II  Market  Rasen  National  Hunt  programme 


RON  COX 

TOP  FORM 

|-g3MG 

TOP  FORM 

1.50 

220 

250 

3.20 

255 

425 

5.00 

SAvcntaleLad 
He's  Got  Wings 
PteAndsRyw 
FtitrftaH  Home 
FMatabBnlib 

SkhMw 
Jamie's  Prospect 
PcEttaads  Flyer 
Gale  Ahead 
FhreMgbBnBds 
Sopertop 

215 

245 

215 

250 

420 

4.50 

520 

Logie 

RHwMkal 

Coadram 

Highbeatb 

-.TraceaidBf  •* 

^symbol  Of  SucceeB- 
Lode  Shaper 

Open  Ran 
RangUficd 
Coudiait 
Wghbeaai 

Ahattan 

Galen 

Paer-shaped,  rigfit -touted  track  of  im5f  wWi  sUfl  300ytte  tun-ln  untUaBng  and  provides  a 
test  of  stamina. 

Going:  firm.  * Denotes  Mnke^ 

Lung  distance  fraealeis.  Royal  Chous  (3_2Q  P Watt.  Own.  250  mfles. 

Snao  day  wtanais  4.25  Supertop. 

B&nkared  or  vfeured  first  Some  tone. 

figures  hi  tractate  after  Idub's  name  denote  days  since  last  outing.  F,  Flat 


ICAGREM  GABLE  NOVICE  HURDLE 

■w#W2m  If  £2,416  (8  declared) 

1 3-3122  StanHi  Lai  (ZROT  {WIK  Hogg  6-11-5  ■ Rater 

2 OOPPW  Sag  (fiJ)  B Madaggai  8-10-12 B Stony 

3 U3434-  Urd  ante  Lack  (164  L Ungo  5-10--12 R Septa 

4 600-6  8m  Far  Tha  Ml  05)  J Jrftasa  5-10-12 A K Soto  (7) 

6 SIMM  tadet  (Fi)  D Stab  10-10-12 A Thomson 

6 03/004  Spktei  DcStf*  (35)  T CoOtjal  9-10-12 K Jsfenm 

7 2 Mhr  (SI)  J towed  Jrfnsm  4-10-1  > P Cataiy 

■ PORORT  flai  (1447)  G My  11-16-7 P HMgkqr  B 

MV  4-fi  SmdHw.  4-1 9*tMe  LA  6-1  SparKh  Vmtt.  7-1  Uni  01  Tin  Lodi  14-1  Spun  Mgn,  20-1 
Ail  For  Thu  MR 


Oval,  rigid  toxted  track  of  uftn  wtt  250yds  nm-in.  Undutafng  and  lavom  tee  handy,  (rant 
naming  type. 

Going:  Good.  * Denotes  banters. 

Long  tfetence  IhikGuj.  COuchait  (3-15),  James  Pigg  (150)  and  Double  tthtovemen! 
(4.50J  M Pipe.  Dewn.  250  mfcs. 

Seven  day  wfamenc  None. 

BMcerad  first  time:  2.15  Prticaty  Aflab.  Yarned:  115  Opera  Fan. 

Figures  in  tractate  after  horse's  name  denote  days  shies  last  ouQng.  F,  Flat 


2 4 E CALDERPWNT  SHUNS  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

■ I w 2m  1 1 1 1 0yds  £1 ,828  (8  declared) 

1 135/02  Mtaa  pi]  O)  N Hew  6-11-13 J —8  tat 

2 04166  Opera Fai  fa*) K tan 5-11-6 PMantafl* 

3 60-420  Rhea*  AfWr  (71(BFJ  J l*a*y  4-11-3 fl  Jotewn  * 

4 22-224  Mb  Tufty  (JG)  Jftaw  6-10-12 R Dcmmdy 

5 0000-  AttaiSniraM Ctepmao 4-10-5 •■«***■ 

B PB3W  unlo  03141 N Bobbaa  5-1M _ N Eantaa 

7 20300-  OMhay  (Fa)  Has  L SkU  0-10-0 : T 9MR  (I) 

8 M030  PertWarta  (17)  J A Hate 4-10-0 , — S .TWp  P)  + 

Bata  15-8  Jrfn  Tnfhr,  3-1  Opn  Fan,  4-1  Xagee.  6-1  Pitoty  Adah.  6-1  Afcfcan  SUt.  QHtal.  12-1  Pm 
Uafenaa,  14-1  Ugh.  . 


^gQUfiWiWIHWftTHHIAL/PWK  SOCIAL  NOTICE  HANDICAP 


o OA  SADOLHIACK  NOTICE  HURDLE 

2m  4111 0yds  £2,458  (6  declared) 


rnkmmi \9  2m  41 1 1 0yds  £2,458  (6  declared} 

1 53-351  Deal  Ragat  Carta  (14)  Mrs  K l*rt)  5-11-5 Msa  S Isnfa  p) 

2 0030-2  JatartPiwpest  (14)  JJ07M  6-10-12 B Bcftitt  (5) 

3 2 Brt  M Wag*  (43)  M Pe*  4-10-11  ___ DBMW 

4 0Q3F-J  PccnOmot  (9|  J Time  4-10-11 B Santa 

5 eWMHn»p4)  lias Lfenl 4-10-11 A IMsafcn 

I-  0 PaaMr Rta (tl) Us S SnM> 6-10-7 _ imkMfl 

M Bfegs,  M Amirt  nrapea.  6-1  Data  Fdja  Cats,  8-1  AaaulncBt,  14-1  tader  ftha. 


GALLERY  80TH  BIRTHDAY  CaBRAHON  NOVICE 

2m  41 1 lO^te  £3,534  (7  declared) 

1 0312-1  ItaJMte  Ayr  PI)  WJ  Award  Jiftroi  6-11-11 P Many 

2 W>-24  AaoBw  Zaada*  (15|  J Dfaon  9-1 1-5 D Partttr 

3 0033-P  Baaaar  Hm  (133)  T Or  6-1 1-6 A DatUa 

4 P06-36  Jn*t  Omni  pi)  C PSrtw  B-7T-5 B fir** 

9 14-323  MB  AraalM  (15)  (Q  |BF)  B 6-11-6  — .lOny 

5 5HM3  Sap«rMir(M)J fitoUsy 5-11-3 A Ttanto 

7 OttTO-  Gaon  Paw  (2BQ  0 Lmn  8-11-0 J Bnrtn 

Mtag  6-15  Patents  Ftj«-  4-1 1WI  Inmd,  7-1  Auto  Omni,  14-1  Saps  Gif.  20-4  B*n®  lor.  ®-i 
AnOtar  mum,  50-1  Gana  FUtt. 


O LADBROKES  LUCKY  CHOICE  HANDICAP  HINlDiE 

W*W3m  110yds  £2,234  S declared) 


AS  Sm 

TB 

U-  G BDoS  I 


o 4 E KARBi  & ALAN  STONE  WEDDING  DAY  HANDICAP  HUf&LE 

On 3m  £3,085  ^declared) 


mm  mw«i 

1503P4  swn  TM  pei 

533P1  Caspar  Cah  pa 
03142-  PuHawOf!  PK 
(KMP  RncaUia  (Pfi; 


P)Ufta  6-12-0 

UaJ  naaaiB-11-4 

4 fl  Buckler  7-10-0 

SF)  K Itagan  4-10-0 

Uapan  B-KM) 


Z-  P Honb  ro* 


8-5  CandaL  9-4  Unn  CM,  4-1  5ralh  Too.  10-1  ftanaha,  16-1 1 


O ISA  tote  handicap  chase 

VivV  3m  1!  £4,323  (5  declared) 


■w3m  110yds  £2,234  (5  declared) 

25-41  Gaia  Aksad  (22)  IQ  G H Hurr  7-11-10 

6016-5  XMaarany(S)nUfcB-n-2 

06-222  FW  ftaa  Hona  (W  J J 01U  5-10-12 

456-25  RqW  Okm  (n)PMW  8-10-11  — 

BOOFI  BoMca  (22)  J IMdda  5-10-10 

2-1  hu  lim  Aam,  9-4  Gale  Alml  5-1  hyd  Oraa  Bemara,  6-1  Mnda  Onwy. 


B Sorer 

...a  swn  * 

P Cariany 

..A  DM 


VnPV  3m  1 1 £4,323  (5  declared) 

1 F12W  terana  Ranaat  (S11)  (H  0 nba  9-11-11 Hr  s Dnach  (7) 

2 P5246  Jams  Pin  man  HF*»  io-iw A PlfcCoy 

3 50362  naaMM-nb  ra U IWmnt 9-10-13 a Writer 

4 371F-E  BWHte  Bar  ran  Un  M ftM*r  9-10-10 Blan 

3 S31M.lWUb«»ai  t2SJ  (CJ  Mrs  K ftselTT  6-10-fl . P ItlM 

BaUag;  2-1  KdtBan,  5-2  Rhassi  Ban  3-1  Pima  Eoneer.  5-1  Janas,  Hgg.  12-1  Hsinss  hanaft 


A OAul<  HYGIENE  ‘FOR  HANDLERS'  MAIDDI  HURDLE 

*ttefcW2m  If  110yds  £2986  (20  declared) 


faWCHASE 

2m  61 110yds  £3,-573  (9  declared) 

1 . 3/RB1  JoAnlla Bay (31) NMwn  11-11-10 B tat 

2 fiMWAdtagWIteUMhait-IH * L Wjrar 

3 P-2145 . nw  teStadaniM  tanHonhead  10-11-2  _Dnlnn 

4 5063-2 Bdu fin  WUallfBefcy 6-10-13 ; P Sm 

5 0000-  sartdoi  Somn  p61)DWta  8-10-11 Hr  5 Ooraek  p) 

> 443£B  Mb  Cant  (7JJ  BtnD  W-10-1 ■ Hafenar-*- 

7 U56407  Thriar  Fata  H3B  J WHa  8-10-0 A S SmBh 

8 0004-  GwariiarfMl) A SSKtr 8-10-0 T Bay 

8 44W  Dardlt  Iralwaninr  (B)  M Ha  7-10-0 Hr  G ERUt 

Bata  9-4  ta  4-1  Jdra  TU  Sly,  5-1  warn  caol.  6-1  On  01  Guta  M BpiM  01  Suok  8-1  Fa* 
AW  Fane*  12-1  Gnejtar. 


E OACAL0BU>RWT  AUTUMN  MAfflSI  0PB4  NATIONAL  HUNT  FLAT 

5f  110yds  £1,035(17  declared) 

1 5-3  Blgmmd  (BfUstV  HUni  5-1 1-5 : 

z fflF-on  panatfi#*  PH  c Hawar  5-11-5 Ho  a pnaq  m 

3 06-  Jack caqjfudt 5-1 1-6 ; SHU 

4 Look  Sonar  R BuWer  4-11-6  .BPoad 

B Lent  SHat  Jl  Mnb  4-iw 81  Macfcler  (7) 

6 0-05  Lytataar  (2H  Us  S Lonm  5—11—5  L Sateen  p) 

7 0-  Maons  naa  (277)  m S Lnanan  5-1 1-6 B Fanant 


-m  Pnaalfta  pS)  C HaWa>  5-11-5 Ho  a pndtor  (7) 

06-  Jack  GBqJ  Ti3  5-1 1-5 ; 9 RUHB 

Look  taper  R Budder  4-11-6  — . B Pont 

lull  suit  Jl  Mire  4-11-5 W ■ Mackley  (7) 

-05  Lytataar  (2H  Us  S Lonm  5-11-5  L Sateen  pj 

0-  M»wll*iwp77)  |(bi  S tann  $4M R Famnt 

Hr  Me  J Qatar  4-1V5 A P HcCw 

0M 7fca.HnrTP.talB 4-11-6 H UUkrOi 

PncaUar  Us  D fan  5-n-S J P TRte 

Sawn Baef  Jferiar 6-1 1-6 Hk  V Robarti  (7) 

3 SWta jns?  J Wck,  4-11-5 BVMoWr 

M IbtaMira US M taata 4-11-5 p im 

0 Aeaai8nB  mm  (W)  R Mnhxse  5-11-0 if  omae 

• BriGMEfa  Iks  J Bran  4-11-0 , — a Honaeka  (71 

50  annul  (14)  J ftnlg  5-11-0 B FaaWi 

O***1 9-4  TMa  Wb,  13-2  SkMnB,  12-1  Look  Sharper,  14-1  torarafor,  20-1  UJateOne 


12m  if  110yds  £2586  (20  declared) 

Ahantteaa  p3}  G Lews  5-11-5 — 


JW. 


Worcester  (N.H.) 


3m  £4,229  (3  declared) 

1 1-3141  rhnMab  MH»  m m L HubbM  id-12-0 A nMta 

1 13P27-  tn4WtWwlg2HW  JJ07Mia-n-l—  P Mw) 

3 P54W2  BaanBai  Sdnol  (iq  c Pate  10-10-6 OParinr* 

Bata  « Lvd  a Tin  Hast  »-8  fitai  BAs.  11-4  BomBig  Saod 


A O COLD  MAN  OF  COWSTTJN  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

“MWZm  If  £2,689  (6  dedared) 

1 13431-  naan  IM  Ptfl  (2D8  <IJ)  J Hnmd  Jdnon  B-11-13 P Many 

2 3323-1  Saparnp  (7)  0Q  L Lingo  9-VMO W PoWog  (7) 

3 501-21  MtaeaPiWaa(IGHCD)Jj  OAm  4-10-7 a ha  (3) 

4 -43343  IWta  by  (7)  M Tafum  9-W-O  C HcCoranck  (J) 

5 05-321  Hook*  (23)  0 M Hun  6-10-0 T Haao'd) 

8 3IPPJ5  Bnk  FOMhfc  (KB  (Eg  J DAn  10-10-0 8 Stony 

Mte  13-8  Down  On  FM.  2-1  Ota  Pita,  3-1  SjiMa.  7-1  HgMaW  W«,  8-1  Nokra.  25-1  Dak 


C GREAT  DODD  STANDARD  NH  RAT  RACE 

WaW2m  If  £1.035  (6  declared) 

1 31-  WMfc  PJS)  U Totanr  4-11-10 C • 

2 5 Hr  Kite— a p3)  J Jetan  5-11-4 E 

3 DnoKHogi  5-11-4 

4 Sip  Anay  J J OUbH  4-11-3 I 

8 HH  8aa  WHaad  4-10-12 

8 SflWfla  Us  SSaUi  4-10-12 R 

MBqp  1-9  tafaia.  4-1  Soma,  8-1  Sfc  Anar.  12-1  U Hum,  20-1  Tun.  33-1 M Baa 


1/  nu— n—  MB  0 NUdam  6-11-0 « umM 

. iMliWCM  HcU  ft-16-8 - ,53!^ 

4-SRntan.  9-2  lArt  Wok  IHtotti  a«.  14-1  20-1  purartUota 


A™1  ^“LLHIGE  handicap  chase 

■*H  I W2m4f  110yds  £3,470  (3  declared) 

1.  148MJ  SMgTnMfc  M PMaaH  7-11-10 * 11 

z any  H»nw  wifiaiiu  mm  7-10-12 c 

3 RBR12-  PtamA  (175)  MR Mo«r 7-10-7 p 

BW&V  6-6  PHd-A,  2-1  HUM  Jack.  9-4  StalMfH 


A yt/\F«ED  RMHJ.  MEMORIAL  NOVICE  CHASE 

■flrlW2m  4f  110yds  £3,782  (5  dadarsd) 

1 SK2  jartatawa.BW MP*e 6-11-4 ! c 

2 c&ij  0—aaMmt  PwfR  com  7-10-12 0 

3 080-6  JatenBB  ftn  n flJuUt  7-10-12 « 

4 2636-3  Hnbck  (ti)  R Kata  7-10-12 : 

B inw-  Act taftan P2I8 TGeana 5-10-10 T? 

Bata  B— 13  Ntrtccn  SUWi  3-1  Untacfc.  8^1  DaafcawfmL  15-1  jafcaUx  ta  h Tha 


A walked-in  run  quickly 
extended  that  lead  to  6-4 
and  they  were  never  behind 
again,  though  Florida 
palms  were  sweaty  in  the 
ninth  when  the  Indians  ral- 
lied from  4-8  to  7-8,  Her- 
nandez’s reliever  Robb  Nen 
conceding  three  runs. 

The  Indians’  veteran 
opening  pitcher,  the  39- 
year -old  Orel  Hershiser, 
started  well  bnt  fell  apart 
in  the  «rhr*h  inning  and  was 
taken  out  of  the  game  by 


Cleveland’s  manager  Mike 
Hargrove,  having  conceded 
six  runs  on  nine  hits,  two 
walks  and  three  strik&oiits- 
One  player  who  did  not 
deserve  to  finish  on  the  los- 
ing side  yesterday  was 
Cleveland’s  catcher  Sandy 
Alomar,  who  hit  a three- 
run  homer  in  the  third  in- 
ning and  batted  in  a total  of 
four  runs  for  a record  19  in 
post-season  games.  He  has 
been  the  Indians*  most 
valuable  player  thus  far. 


Sport  in  brief  Chess 


Soccer 

With  the  World  Cup  less  than 
a year  away  the  host  country 
has  been  embarrassed  by  rev- 
elations that  at  least  20 
French  players  have  tested 
positive  for  anabolic  steroids. 
Five  — David  Garcion  of 
Nantes,  Cyrflle  Pouget  of  Le 
Havre,  Dominique  Arribag§  of 
Toulouse,  Antoine  Sibierski  of 
Auxerre  and  Vincent  Gudrin 
of  Paris  St  Germain  — are 
First  Division  players. 

Rugby  League 

Canberra  Raiders  have  dis- 
missed Noa  Nadruku,  their 
3l-year-old  Fijian  interna- 
tional winger,  for  gross  mis- 
conduct Charged  with  punch- 
ing two  women,  he  was 
acquitted  after  pleading  that 
he  had  been  on  an  11-hour 
binge  and  remembered  noth- 
ing of  the  assaults. 


Results 


Football 

WORLD  CUP  OUAUFIBfc  Ate  nm 
Ota  Aa  Qatar  1.  Kuwait  0. 

MFmCAK  CUP  WINNERS’  CUPi  Ste- 
B***L  amend  kv  Mansoura  4,  EE  Sahel 
2 lags  4-6). 


OKI  PRO-AM  (Madrid):  SmwNmd 
«|M«Wa»*  (GS/lre  unless  Mated):  IM  P 
McGInloy  66.  67:  M Campbell  (NZ)  67.  8b. 
185  F Root  (Sp)  65,  70;  R RuauMI  68.  6&  P 
Llnhan  (Sp)  67.  6Bi  M-A  Jimenez  (Sp)  67, 
88-  IM  H Boxafl  64. 72:  J Lomas  67. 69;  D 
Smyth  6S.  67. 137  W Riley  (Aus)  71,  06:  (3 
Tumer  (NZ)  S9.  6E;  J Pinero  (Sp)  87.  70:  Q 
Evans  70.  87;  M Clerk  70.  87;  1 Pynwi  68. 
^ PLawrle7l.  68. 1 38  J Spnnco 66.  72;  P 
Harrington  72.  80;  M Mouiand  65.  73-  i 
Gaitido  (Sp)  71, 87;  P SJoiand  (Swe)  68, 68- 
®.  CSB®^7®.  68;  S Ames  (Trt)  71.  67:  j 
Riwara  (Sp)  65.  73. 138  S Luna  (Sp)  70, 88; 
no0??!?  .{^re)  SB-  70;  R Drummond  71, 
S'  £ S°**  L®P>  SB.  70;  3 Struver  (Gar)  66, 
Si  (Sf,)  “■  fU  0 »»wtsoH  S 

MBckenzIe  70.  60:  G Orr  72.  87. 1 40 
Pw*ry  n,  68;  A Cabrera  (Are)  70.  70;  A 
ftmsbrand  (Swe)  71, 68;  M 7uimldltl  73. 87; 

S'  V'iP  ^ 87. 73-.  O 

wltord  89.  7l;  T Go  Bole  (Ger)  73.  67:  J-M 
£^^5*  (fP),7’'  W:  D Cooper  6a.  71;  G 
awk  67,  73;  J Rozadllla  (Sp)  75,  85:  M 
<Sp)  ea  72:  p Mitchell  72.  U:  p 
U »: J Payne  72,  SB;  F Tamaud  [Frt 
S;  J1:  * Hunter  70,  7a  lei  P Affleck  ea 
P 0akor  88.  72;  M 
1?P)  T2.  SB:  J SandaJIn  (Swe)  7a,  67. 
1^3  D Carter  68.  78;  M Rorloll  (It)  OS.  74;  D 
Howell  71,  71;  s Bailasteroa  (Sp)  72,  7a  M 
bSIHS  5’.1.'  'JL0  Borrego  (Sp)  71.  71;  E 


Jonathan  Rowson,  a 20-year- 
old  Oxford  economics  stu- 
dent. became  the  youngest 
Scot  to  achieve  a grandmaster 
result  when  he  won  the 
Hampstead  _•  tournament, 
writes  Leonard  Barden.  He 
finished  half  a point  ahead  of 
Neil  McDonald  anfr  -Luke 
McShane,  13,  who  missed  the 
UK's  youngest  ever  GM  Score 
by  half  a point. 

Squa$h  | 

“What's  going  on  here?”  mut- 
tered England’s  Cassie  Jack- 
man,  as  she  lost  4-9,  4-9,  9-4, 
9-1,  9-7  to  the  unseedqd  New 
Zealander  PMQippa  Beams  in 
the  Australian  Open  quarter- 
finals  In  Melbourne. 

Basketball  ^ 

Leslie  Alexander,  owner  of 
the  NBA  Houston  Rockets, 
has  struck  a deal  to  huy  the 
Edmonton  Oilers  of  ice  hock- 
ey’s NHL  for  S85miUioEUv 


WOMEN'S  TOURNAMENT  (OiMteG): 
Steondl  tew IH  Alifita  ¥— to  (Vw) 
M N Tauziat  (Fr)  M.B-3;D«m  Roost 
(Ban.  bt  A Ulllar  (US)  6-1,  7-5;  M Qryr- 
btMiate  (Pol)  bt  M Da  Swardt  (SJ\)  6-i. 
2— B,  5-3. 

LUXEMBOURG  -OPEN  WOMEN’S 


tatemn 1 latovaK)  M J Kruger  (SAJ  8-6. 
81-01 1ft)  U*  H Ftagyova  (Slovak) 

■MUROM  CONNOLLY  TROPHY  (Man- 
chaater):  Sacted  dan  OB  s,  UB  i [GB 
flTM):  A Tnrdarr  bt  L Kalvana  6-4.  6-1;  L 
L»*»"w  bt  S Mabery  4-8.  S-I.67O. 

Baseball 

•omp  SBUHSt  Clevaland  7.  Rortda  a 
(Florida  lead  aeries  3-2). 

Chess 

1L5,ll_PgW  aBANOMAETEBG  {Hamp- 
McShane  O.JRow^ 
son  (Soot)  l;  u Turner  1,  n McDonald  (fc  B 
Laflc  (Oral  0.  D Gemtally  1.  iwd  Nta 


daman  (ban)  yd  McDonald  v LalK  drawn. 
SS.  Howficn  S:  MeOonaid, 

M^tan^SK;  LaHc  5.J  snah«n^ 

LOWDONUtTEHWATIOilAU  Final 

K Parczyk  (Pol)  7;  R Bates  0St  E 
Grdiatean  (Nor)  & Richard  Bates,  IB. 

ra^n°  ■nd  JraemaUonal 

inaswr  ntkL 


Cricket 


la  Am  % imsia 


gZ' JOHN  BWWE^ MEMORIAL  HANDICAP  CHASE 

EWW2m  £3.498  (3  declared) 

1 1T632-  BwSOr  Bax  pTB)  (U)  pfl  HUtwr  6-11-18 

2 312211  to  UgK  (!S  (CD)  A land  HMl-9 

S 3U5531  Sta  m n j S-16-U 

BaMage  5-4  H>  UoX  2-1  Baa  Or  Bust  Spaa  ftn 


SUZANNE  KIRBY  EJLF.  NOVICE  HURDLE 
'2m  21  £2,443  (6  declared) 

406  fttwfswra  m g ikoui  5-11-0 

UrttaFiftteS-ij-o 

00-  fckJiBM  Btat  fl75)  W Jafa  5-11-0 

P-P  Parpaouat  LmiMr (t2QD  Halo 5-n-O  ... 


c niap 

L Iknqr 

I A RzgaoU  * 


T J I 

T 

D fid 


Ice  Hockey 


' Qu8an8*lu1d  **  (M 


■slip 

Tennis 

g^MRgCM.  Q,E« 

1Cz>  * M Rk» 
Water  (G^i  tS^*"  l8w*>  « « 


V&£> 
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little  help  from  standing  orders 


main  photograph,  sieve  powell 
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The  past  master  of  the  Prancing  Horse 


Alan  Henry  hears  Ferrari’s  1 979  world 
champion  Jody  Scheckter  on  form  in  Jerez 


AS  Michael  Schu- 
macher and  Jacques 
Villeneuve  ticked 
off  the  hours  to  their 
decisive  confronta- 
tion in  the  European  Grand 
Prix,  there  was  one  man  fo 
the  paddock  who  will  be  view- 
ing the  proceedings  with  a 


twinge  of  nostalgia.  Jody 
Scheckter,  who  won  Ferrari’s 
last  drivers’  championship  in 

1979,  was  making  only  his 
fourth  visit  to  a grand  prix 
since  retiring  at  the  end  of 

1980.  He  had  accepted  an  invi- 
tation from  German  televi- 
sion to  join  Its  commentary 


I team  in  Jerez  for  the  weekend 
and  hitched  a ride  from  Lon- 
don's Northolt  airport  in  the 
private  jet  of  the  Williams 
driver  Heinz-Harald 
Frentzen.  | 

“How  old  are  you?"  said  | 
Scheckter  to  Frentzen. 
“Thirty,"  replied  the  German. 
"By  the  time  I was  30, 1 had 
won  the  world  championship 
and  retired,''  joked  Scheckter. 
Ironically,  the  man  he  had  to 
beat  for  the  1979  title  was  his 


Ferrari  team-mate  Glues 
Villeneuve,  father  of  Jacques, 
who  starts  tomorrow's  race 
hau  bent  on  preventing  the 
Italian  team  from  repeating 
that  success. 

Scheckter  went  into  the 
1979  Italian  Grand  Friz  at 
Monza  knowing  that  he  had 
to  finish  in  front  of  Ville- 
neuve to  win  the  champion- 
ship.  He  accelerated  ahead  of  j 
the  Canaittan  at  the  Start  air|d  | 
the  two  cars  finished  a few  I 


yards  apart  in  1-2  formation, 
Villeneuve  honourably  play- 
ing second  fiddle  in  deference 
to  team  orders. 

In  many  ways,  Scheckter’ s 
championship  represented  a 
triumph  of  seasoned  experi- 
ence over  raw  talent  He  had 
been  among  the  wildest  new- 
comers in  Formula  One  back 
in  the  early  1970s,  writing  an 
unfortunate  early  chapter  in 
the  history  books  when  his 
out-of-control  McLaren  trig- 


Ferrari’s  golden  years 
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Lauda  (Ferrari)  B4Xpts;  2 
Ffttfpafcfi  (McLaren)  45. 
Constructors’ 
Championships  t Ferrari723fc 
2 Brabham  54. 

The  first  year  of  the 
Lauda/Femarf  domihatfon  with 
the  splendid  fiat-1 2 cylinder 
thrae-Btre  engines.  Lauda 
clinched  his  first  championship 
with  wins  in  the  Monaco, 
Belgian,  Swedish,  French  and 
United  States  grands  prlxwith 
Ns  team-mate  Clay  Regazzoni 
adding  the  Italian  grand  prfx  at 
Monza  to  the  Prancing  Horse’s 
tally.  - 


1076 

Drivers*  championship  Is 
Hunt  (McLaren)  69pts;  2 Lauda 
(Ferrari)  68. 

Constructors* 
championships  1 Ferrari  83;  2 
McLaren  74 

Lauda  won  the  Brazilian,  South 
African,  Monaco,  Belgian, 
French  and  British  grands  prix 
before  his  Ferrari  crashed  In 
flames  at  the  Niffburgring. 
Despite  missing  three  races,  he 
returned  to  the  cockpit  at  Monza 
to  finish  fourth  in  the  Italian 
grand  prix  and  only  just  failed  to 
retain  Ms  championship. 
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Private1  championship; 

Lauda  72pts  2 Scheckter  (Wolf) 
55. 

Constructors’ 

championshipc  1 Ferrari  95;  2 
Lotus  62.' 

Lauda  was  back  on  form  with 
Carlos  Reutemann  replacing 
Clay  Regazzoni  In  the  second 
car.  Reutemann  won  the 
Brazflian  Grand  Prix,  but  Lauda 
clinched  his  second 
championship  with  brilliant 
victories  fe  South  African, 
German  and  Dutch  rounds.  He 
left  the  team  twp  races  from  the  _ 
end  bftHe 'season  after  depute 
with  management 
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Drivers'  championship 

Andretti  (Lotus)  64pts;  2 
Petersen  (Lotus)  51;  3 
Reutemann  (Ferrari)  48. 

Constructors' 
championship:  1 Lotus  86;  2 
Fttrari  5a 

Lotus  set  the  pace  with  superbly 
innovative  ground-effect  design, 
but  Ferrari  was  stfll  fast  and 
mechanically  bulet-proof. 
Reutemann  won  the  Brazflian, 

! Long  Beach,  British  and  US  East 
yands  prix  with  new  discovery 
and  GSes  Villeneuve  triumphed 
Jn  front  of  his  own  crowd  at 
Montreal! 
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Scheckter  (Ferrari)  51  pts;  2 
VBeneuve  (Ferrari)  47. 

Constructors’ 
championship;  1 Ferrari  113; 
2 Williams  75. 

Reutemann  moved  to  Lotus,  to 
be  replaced  by  Jody  Scheckter, 
who  went  into  a season-long 
battle  with  team-mate  Villeneuve 
before  the  title  was  settled  at 
Monza.  Scheckter  won  Belgian, 
Monaco  and  Italian  races, 
Vfflaneuve  the  South  African, 
Long  Beach  and  US  East  races 
Jn  a season  which  marked  the 
’end  of  foe  fiaM2  Ferrari  engine 
as  a competitive  force,  it  won 
races  over  a total  of  10  seasons. 


gered  a multiple  accident  that 
caused  the  1973  British  GP  at 
Silvenstone  to  be  stopped  at 
the  end  of  the  opening  lap. 

By  the  time  he  signed  for 
Ferrari  six  years  later, 
Scheckter  was  the  old  hand 
amt  Gilles  Villeneuve  had 
taken  over  as  the  brightest  of 
the  rising  stars. 

The  French  rianarfian  was 

one  of  the  most  talked-about 
Fi  talents  of  his  generation, 
an  grufairing  blend  of  unin- 
hibited talent  and  little-boy- 
lost  innocence.  Scheckter.  de- 
spite being  beaten  by  his 
young  team-mate  in  the  South 
African  Grand  Prix  at  Kya- 
lami  and  the  United  States 
race  at  Long  Beach,  never 
allowed  his  own  confidence  to 
waver.  In  Villeneuve,  he 
could  Identify  the  same  quali- 
ties of  unrestrained  exuber- 
ance which  had  characterised 
his  own  early  days  in  FI  some 
six  seasons  before. 

"The  way  I remember  it, 
Gilles  always  cultivated  the 
image  of  a daredevil,”  he 
recalls.  “He  would  always 
have  the  wheels  spinning  in 
the  pit  lane,  changing  gear 
without  the  dutch.  1 suppose , 
it  gave  me  a certain  confi- 
dence, because  I figured  that’s 
where  X would' get  the  advan-  j 


tage  in  the  end,  by  being 
gentler  with  the  machinery. 

*7  remember  just  how  en- 
thusiastic about  his  engines 
Mr  Ferrari  always  seemed  to 
be.  But  when  I came  back 
from  the  second  race  of  1979, 
in  Brazil,  and  we  bad  a team 
meeting  at  MaraneDo.  Mauro 
Forghieri  [the  chief  engineer] 
wouldn’t  translate  my  com- 
ments when  I said  that  our 
flat-12  engine  didn't  have  the 
speed  of  the  Ford  V8s  used  by 
much  of  the  opposition. 

‘7  knew  that,  because  I had 
been  following  them  round 
I Interlagos  and  they  just 
dropped  me  when  it  came  to 
accelerating  out  of  the  cor- 
ners. Forghieri  was  saying 
“Yes.  yes  — well  discuss  that  1 
later”.  X think  it's  fair  to  say 
that  Mr  Ferrari  respected  me, 
but  he  loved  Gilles."  1 

Defeat  in  the  South  African 
GP,  his  home  race,  w as  a bit- , 
ter  pill  for  Scheckter.  He  bad  1 
started  on  slicks  on  a damp 
track  and  when  Villeneuve, 
who  had  started  on  rain  tyres, 
pulled  in  for  a change  to 
slicks,  Scheckter  thought  he 
had  it  made.  *7  was  miles 
ahead  anil  thought  it  would 
be  one  of  my  easiest  races,” 
he  recalls. 

"Then  my  tyre#^  began  to 


wear  so  badly  that  I just 
couldn't  touch  the  brake 
pedal  without  the  car  literally 
jumping  over  the  bumps.  I 
had  to  come  in  for  fresh  tyres 
shortly  before  the  end.  Then.  I 
was  catching  Gilles  at  a huge 
rate,  but  there  wasn't  enough 
time  left  before  the  flag. 

“Standing  orders  at  Ferrari 
always  dictated  that  when  the 
cars  were  running  first  and 
second,  that  was  the  order 
they  kept  through  to  the  flag. 
Would  I have  passed  Gilles? 
Well.  I would  have  certainly 
been  tempted.  Perhaps  It's 
just  as  well  that  I never  quite 
caught  him.” 

In  those  days,  Scheckter 
and  Villeneuve  were  neigh- 
bours in  Monaco  and  drove 
together  or  flew  in  Ville- 
neuve’s  helicopter  along  the 
coast  to  Monza  or  Fiorano 
when  they  were  summoned 
by  Ferrari  to  go  testing. 

Jacques  Villeneuve  was 
then  an  eight-year-old  who, 
with  his  sister  Melanie,  hung 
around  their  father’s  camper 
— in  the  days  when  drivers 
were  permitted  to  bring  their 
own  caravans  Into  the  pad- 
dock.  ’Hell,  .in  1879  Ferrari 
didn’t  even  have  a motor- 
home.”  said  Scheckter  with  a 
smile. 
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Bjorkman  win  puts  the 
pressure  on  Rusedski 


Mcbard  Jago  In  Stuttgart 

JONAS  BJORKMAN  fol- 
lowed the  dismissal  of 
Tim  Henman  with  a vic- 
tory yesterday  which  made 
life  harder  for  Greg  Rusedski. 

The  Swede’s  6-4, 6-2  success 
against  Germany's  Nicolas 
Kiefer  carried  him  forward  to 
fiw>  semifinals  of  the  Euro- 
card  Open  and  into  the  eight 
qualifying  places  for  next 
month's  ATP  World  Champi- 
onship finals  in  Hanover. 

Bjorkman  thus  simulta- 
neously spoiled  the  afternoon 
■for  a home  crowd  Imping  to 
acclaim  the  20-year-old  heir 
apparent  to  Boris  Becker,  and 
increased  the  pressure  on  Ru- 
sedski’s attempt  to  became 
the  first  Briton  ever  to  qualify 
for  Hanover. 

Although  Rusedski  remains 
in  fourth  place  with  two  tour- 
naments remaining,  Bjork- 
wum's  progress  means  there 
are  now  five  players  within 
170  points  of  the  British  No.  1. 

An  early  exit  in  next  week’s 
Paris  Open  indoor  event 
(where  be  has  a difficult  open- 
ing match  against  either  Todd 
Martin  or  Jan  Siemerink) 
after  an  opening-round  defeat 


here  against  Kiefer,  might 
leave  Rusedski  precariously 
placed. 

It  was  Sod's  Law  that  a per- 
formance so  excellent  against 
Rusedski  from  Kiefer  should 
be  followed  two  days  later  by 
one  so  execrable  against 
Bjorkman.  The  scuttling 
movement  and  flowing 
ground  strokes  were  hesitant 
and  erratic,  and  often  when  , 
Kiefer  went  down  the  line  I 
with  Ms  backhand  drive  he 
found  the  net  He  lost  seven 
points  in  a row  during  his  last 
two  service  games  and  10 
points  successively  to  lose  the 

This  startling  collapse 
began  with  an  umpire’s  over- 
rule making  Kiefer's  cross- 
court  backhand  out  at  2-2, 
30-30.  It  was  fallowed  by  a 
double-fault,  and  an  absent- 
minded  decision  to  collect  the 
ball  rather  than  play  it,  only 
for  Kiefer  to  discover  it  had 
been  in  and  that  his  service 
was  broken. 

An  excuse  for  such  non- 
sense might  have  been  found 
in  Kiefer’s  arduous  2^-hour 
escape  late  the  previous  night 
from  two  match-points  down 
at  2-5  in  the  final  set  against 
Paul  Haarhuis. 


‘1  got  to  bed  about  one 
o’clock.  1 was  a bit  tired  but 
that  wasn’t  the  reason  I lost," 
Kiefer  said. 

Bjorkman,  nowhere  near  as 
good  as  be  had  been  against 
Henman,  will  need  to  play 
better  to  keep  alive  his  hopes 
of  the  third  ATP  To  or  title  of 
his  career. 

The  quality  of  Rusedski’s 
most  likely  Paris  opponent 
was  emphasised  when  Martin 
came  dose  to  bringing  down 
the  US  Open  champion  Pat- 
rick Rafter.  The  American 
was  a set  up  and  a break  up 
on  the  Australian  and  then  a 
mini-break  up  In  the  tie-break 
before  Rafter  squeezed  home 
4-6,  7-6,  6-4. 

He  is  now  fevourite  to  win 
the  Eurocard  Open,  being  the 
only  one  of  the  world's  top 
four  to  survive  to  the  semi- 
finals. If  Rafter  does  beat  Petr 
Korda  today  and  go  on  to  cap- 
ture his  first  title  since  his 
Flushing  Meadow  triumph, 
he  wm  climb  above  Michael 
Chang  to  No.  2 in  the  world. 

• The  Paris  Open  lost  four 
more  players  yesterday  when 
Goran  Ivanisevic,  Andrei 
Medvedev,  Albert  Costa  and 
Karel  Kucera  withdrew  with 
injuries. 


Rugby  League 


Broncos  miss  Mather  as  White  goes  free 


Andy  Wilson 

LONDON  Broncos  suffered 
a double  setback  yester- 
day when.  Barrie-JOn  Mather 
opted  to  join  Casfleford  tar 
stead  of  them  and  Salforo 
were  allowed  to  sign  thelr  for- 
mer . scrum-half  Josh  White 
without  paying  a fee. 

• Mather,  a member  of  Eng- 
land's. World  Cup  squad  in 
1996,  has  spent  the  past  two 
years  with'  Perth  Western 
Reds  and  the  Broncos  ex- 
pressed an.  interest -fa-  the  24- 
year-old  former  Wigan  centre 
even  before  the  Australian 
club  wa$  disbanded  last 
month.  ..  . . 

ghpffipM  also  made  Mainer 
an  offer  but  the  player.  Im- 
pressed by  the  improvement 
that  Castleford  showed  under 
the  young  Australian  coach 
Stuart  Saper  late  last  season, 
has  signed  a one-year  con-  j 
tract  to  become  the  Tigers’ ! 


second  significant  capture 
this  week  following  the  for- 
mer Oldham  stand-off  Francis 

Maloney.  _ . 

The  Broncos  pat  a transfer 
fee  of  £100,000  on  White,  an 
Australian  who  played  with 
distinction  for  the  first  half  off 
the  last  Super  League.  But  the 
game’s  authorities  have  ruled 
that  Salford  sfcquld  not  have 
to  pay  a foe  as  White  was  con- 
tracted to  Super  League  and 
not  to  the  Broncos.  J 

White  is  Salford  s second , 
scrum-half  signing  in  recent 
weeks,  the  coach  Andy  Greg- 
ory having  already  snapped 
up  the  Great  Britain  squad 
member  Martin  Crompton, 
again  without  paying  a fee 
after  he  had  been  declared  a 
free  agent  by  Oldham. 

But  Gregory's  own  future 
with  Salford  has  been  placed 
under  threat  after  he  repor- 
tedly serious  drinking 

PfBradford  Bulls,  the  Super 


League  champions,  have 
signed  the  exciting  centre  Te- 
vlta  Vatkona  from  Hull  the 
First  Division  champions. 
The  23-year-old  Kiwi,  the 
game's  top  try-scorer  in  1997 
with  40  touchdowns  for  the 
Sharks,  baa  signed  a three- 
year  contract  with  the  Bulls. 

Bradford  have  not  divulged 
a transfer  fee  but  are  likely  to 
have  paid  six  figures  for  the 
former  Junior  Kiwi,  who  will 
add  a new  cutting  edge  to 
their  attack. 

The  Brisbane  Broncos  prop 
Shane  Webcke  has  with- 
drawn from  Australia’s  squad 
for  the  Test  series  against 
Great  Britain  after  a recent 
groin  operation. 

Webcke  becomes  the  third 
Brisbane  player  to  pull  out 
this  week  following  Allan 
Tangw  and  Steve  RenouL 
They  have  been  replaced  by 
Luke  Priddis  of  Canberra  and 
the  CronuHa  pair  David  Pea* 
chey  and  Danny  Lee. 


Athletics 


THE  FIRST  parallel 
races  to  be  held  for 
more  than  20  years 
took  place  yesterday  at  the 
French  resort  of  Tlgnea, 
where  the  opening  day  of 
the  World  Cup  season  saw 
wins  for  Josef  Strobl  of 
Austria  and  France's  Leila 
Piccard. 

StrohL  a 23-year-old  giant 
slalom  specialist,  excelled 
in  his  five  head-to-head 
races,  beating  some  of  the 
best  skiers  of  the  decade  on 
his  way  to  a final  against 
the  Norwegian  B^etil- 
Andre  Aamodt 
“The  first  round  was  the 
most  difficult  because  X was 
tense,”  said  Strohl,  who  has 
now  won  four  World  Cup 
races  in  four  different  disci- 
plines. He  was  one  of- four 
Austrians  in  the  top  10,  his 
compatriots  Hermann 
Mater  and  Siegfried  VogL 
reiter  finishing  third  and 
fourth  respectively.  ] 


Black  lays  blame  at 
the  door  of  ‘amateurs’ 


Duncan  Mackay 


ROGER  black  yester- 
day denied  suggestions 
that  the  leading  inter- 
nationals were  responsible 
for  the  firurnrifli  plight  of  the 
British  Athletic  Federation. 

“The  bottom  line  is  that  the 
BAF  were  a bunch  of  ama- 
teurs running  a professional 
sport,”  the  Olympic  silver 
medallist  said.  “It  was  always 
going  to  happen  that  they 
went  bankrupt  What  were 
they  trying  to  do,  telling 
people  how  to  run  the  corpo- 
rate side  of  the  sport? 

“In  the  six  years  they  were 
in  existence  they  tried  to  do  it 
all  themselves,  rather  than 
admitting  that  they  didn't 
have  the  knowledge  to  cope 
with  the  business  demands.” 
Biaz-tr  made  his  comments 
as  the  Hi  gh  Court  in  Birming- 
ham put  the  BAF  in  the  hands 


Ice  Hockey 


of  the  administrators.  Among 
the  BAFs  biggest  creditors 
are  several  leading  athletes, 
including  Biapjr 
The  BAF  must  now  try  to 
trade  Itself  out  of  administra- 
tion or  declare  itself  officially 
insolvent,  in  which  case  a 
new  national  governing  body  | 
j would  have  to  be  formed.  “We  i 
need  to  have  a simple  struc- 
ture in  place  and  then  we  can  I 
i grow,”  said  Black.  “We  have  I 
to  recognise  that  the  elite  are 
separate  to  the  clubs. 

“I  live  in  a commercial 
world  and  I have  to  live  off  it 
For  the  vast  majority  of  ath- 
letes that  Isn’t  the  case.  The 
elite  part  of  the  sport  has  to 
be  run  in  combination  with 
the  professional  and  commer- 
cial world  that  it  has  become. 
The  BAF  has  been  an  unpro- 
fessional organisation. 

“Sponsors  and  television 
come  in  because  of  the  names, 
and  if  many  of  us  weren’t 


Return  of  the  bomber Alberto  Tomba  racing  at  Tignes, 

where  he  slipped  up  against  Josef  Strobl  patrcxkowwk 

Stobl  and  Piccard 
winners  in  parallel 

THE  FIRST  parallel  i Strobl  beat  the  former 
races  to  be  held  for  downhill  world  champion 
more  than  20  years  j Patrick  Ortiteb  of  Austria, 


signing  of  banned  forward 


Strobl  beat  the  former 
downhill  world  champion 
Patrick  Ortiteb  of  Austria, 
the  current  champion 
Bruno  Kernen  of  Switzer- 
land and  then  Italy’s  Al- 
berto Tomba.  A slip  half- 
way down  the  second  leg 
cost  Tomba  victory  and  Aa- 
modt cracked  in  the  final, 
missing  a gate  In  the  ulti- 
mate leg.  “Tm  especially 
happy  I beat  Aamodt  as  he 
was  my  Idol  when  I 
started,”  said  Strobl 
The  delighted  Piccard, 
overshadowed  by  her  elder 
brother  Franck  since  she 
started  on  the  circuit  seven 
I years  ago,  won  the  women’s 
race,  her  first  World  Cop 
victory.  The  unheralded 
Ylva  Nowen  of  Sweden, 
who  beat  Italy's  double 
world  champion  Deborah 
Compagnoni  Id  the  first 
round*  finished  second  and 
Austria’s  Alexandra  Meiss- 
nitzer  was  third. 


Wc  Batchddar 

THE  signing  by  the  Shef- 

I field  Steelers  of  Ed  Cour- 
tenay, a 29-year-old  French 
Canadian  forward  currently 
suspended  from  playing  in 
any  North  American  minor 
professional  league,  has  been 
approved  by  the  Superleague. 

Courtenay  makes  his  Steel- 
ers debut  in  tomorrow’s  home 
game  against  Basingstoke  al- 
though still  the  subject  of  a 
25-game  ban  imposed  by  the 
East  Coast  Hockey  League. 
That  ban  was  imposed  last 
March  when  he  slashed  an  op- 
ponent In  the  foce  with  his 
stick  “causing  serious  and  ex- 
tensive injury”*  according  to 
Jason  Rothwell,  the  ECHL's 
spokesman. 

“In  the  States  we  have  a 
reciprocal  agreement  be- 
tween all  the  different 
leagues.  A player  cant  go 
anywhere  until  he  has  com- 
pleted a suspension,  and 
Courtenay  has  only  served 
three  games  ” said  RothweD. 

However  the  ECHL  does  not 
notify  such  punishments  to 
the  International  Ice  Hockey 
Federation  to  enforce  foe  ban 


names  there  would  he  no 
money  to  argue  about  Much 
of  the  BAPs  revenue  came  be- 
cause the  likes  of  Linford 
Christie,  Sally  Gunnell  and 
myself  were  competing  and 
TV  and  sponsors  wanted  to  be 
there.  The  BAF  should  have 
realised  how  much  was  com- 
ing in  and  how  much  was  go- 
ing out  but  they  didn’t  and 
everything  fell  apart.” 

The  UK  Sports  Council 
would  play  a key  role  in  foe 
formation  of  a new  governing 
body,  something  Black  and 
his  colleagues  would  wel- 
come. “As  far  as  I am  aware 
they  want  the  new  BAF  to 
concentrate  on  athletics  and 
getting  teams  to  major  cham- 
pionships, not  worrying 
about  money  and  TV  rights. 

“They  will  make  sure  that 
rids  is  m the  hand*  of  another 
company  and  hopefully  we 
can  run  the  whale  thing  effi- 
ciently but  still  together.” 


Sailing 


worldwide  and  Frank  Demp- 
ster, Superleague's  player 
registration  official,  said  yes- 
terday: “The  executive  have 
taken  all  the  circumstances 
into  consideration  and  ad- 
vised me  to  allow  the  lad  to  be 
registered.” 

Those  circumstances  un- 
doubtedly include  the  fact 
that  Courtenay  had  accrued 
only  45  minutes  in  penalties 
through  67  games  for  the 
South  Carolina  Stingrays 
prior  to  striking  the  Knox- 
vtUe  Cberokees’  Dave  Jesio- 
lowski  in  the  ECHL  game  on 
March  27.  Jesiolowski,  who 
, was  in  hospital  for  four  days 
undergoing  surgery  to  repair 
a broken  orbital  bone  and 
damage  to  his  sinus  cavity, 
had  collected  70  minutes  in 
only  23  games  with  two  clubs. 

The  Manchester  Storm's 
Dominic  Maltais  will  miss 
next  Tuesday’s  home  Euro- 
pean Hockey  League  game 
with  Sparta  Prague  after 
being  suspended  for  one  game 
and  fined  500  Swiss  francs 
(£217)  by  the  EHL  following 
his  dismissal  last  week  in 
Prague  when  he  fought  with 
Vaclav  Burda  — fined  200 
Swiss  francs  less. 


Dickson  docks 
well  off  pace 

Bob  Fisher  In  Oapo  Town 

THREE  more  boats  com- 
pleted the  first  leg  of  the 
Whitbread  Round  The 
World  Race  yesterday, 
bringing:  the  total  in  to 
eight  out  of  the  10  starters. 
Chris  Dickson’s  Toshiba 
crossed  the  line  under  spin- 
naker early  in  the  morning. 
The  pre-race  fevourite  fin- 
ished sixth  and  blamed  it 
on  a move  made  on  the 
fourth  day. 

"Off  Portugal  we  were 
within  three  miles  of  Silk 
Cut  [which  finished 
fourthj,"  he  said.  "She  got 
the  breeze  and  got  off,” 
They  were  to  hold  that 
breeze  for  two  days  but  it 
was  36  hours  before  it 
reached  Dickson. 

Ross  Held  and  America’s 
Challenge  arrived  2%  hours 
later.  The  winning  skipper 
last  time  out  said  he  will  be 
taking  on  Nick  White,  the 
meteorologist/navigator, 
who  jumped  ship  from  EF 
Language  in  Southampton. 

Gmrnar  Krantz’s  Swedish 
Match  completed  the  day’s 
arrivals. 
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The  safe  hands  from 

Suva  that  hope  to 
drop  Bath  right  in  it 

Robert  Armstrong  looks  at  the  skills  the 

Tigers’  multi-talented  Fijian  back  Waisale  SSfSd’STSSSKta 

Serevi  brings  to  today’s  Premiership  clash  ffiMSS'JKas 


ON  THE  eastern  out- 
skirts of  Suva  is  a 
ground  fringed  by 
wild  palms  and  bou- 
gainvillea that  offers  mind- 
boggling  views  across  the 
South  Pacific.  It  was  on  that 
bone-hard  surface,  bleached 
by  sun  and  wind,  that  Fiji's 
most  celebrated  player  Wai- 
sale Serevi  honed  the  skills 
that  have  carried  him  half- 
way round  the  world  to 
Leicester. 

From  the  moment  he 
picked  up  a ball  as  a 10-year- 
old  member  of  the  Nabua  club 
Serevi  knew  he  could  not  af- 
ford to  drop  it  on  the  lively 
surface  as  it  would  accentuate 
the  erratic  bounce.  Hence  the 
ultra-secure  handling  and 
fingertip  technique  in  taking 
a tricky  transfer  that  has  be- 
guiled his  team-mates  in 
Leicester  squad  sessions  — 
and  which  they  hope  will 
bamboozle  Bath  in  today's 
Premiership  clash  at  Welford 
Road. 

Serevi  exudes  joie  de  vtore 
whenever  he  plays  and  so 
found  it  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  when  his 
astonishing  chip-chase-and- 
catcta  produced  a try  for  Will 
Greenwood  in  the  recent 
European  Cup  game  against 
Toulouse.  In  the  same  match 
the  Fijian  sliced  through  the 
French  defence,  selling  an  im- 
perious dummy  en  route,  to 
score  between  the  posts. 

The  culture  shock  in 
switching  from  Suva  to  a 
rented  house  in  the  East  Mid- 
lands village  of  Rolleston  has  , 
clearly  not  taken  the  edge  off 1 
instinctive  attacking  skills 
which  have  seen  Serevi  per- 
forming variously  at  fly-half, 
fUll-back,  wing  and,  surpris- 
ingly, scrum-half.  Therein 
lies  the  rub:  the  FUian  can  do 
a creative  job  in  so  many  po- 
sitions that  the  Tigers  now 
have  a problem  deciding 
where  to  place  him. 

According  to  Neil  Back,  an- 
other player  who  enjoys  keep- 
ing the  ball  alive  at  all  costs: 


“Waisale  is  a tremendous 
footballer  who  excels  In  bro- 
ken play.  His  ability  to  play  in 
different  positions  is  a great 
asset  to  the  club  — in  last 
week's  game  at  Northampton 
we  switched  him  to  No.  9 for  a 
spell  just  to  get  the  ball  In  his 
hands  quickly,  and  be  also 
played  there  in  a midweek 
reserve  game  against 
Coventry. 

"Bob  [Dwyer]  is  not  afraid 
to  move  him  around  to  try  to 
find  his  best  position  — he 
came  to  Leicester  to  work  on 
his  15-a-side  game  after  mak- 
ing his  namg  as  a world-class 
sevens  player.  We  knew  he 
was  pretty  quiet  off  the  pitch 
but  he  gets  on  well  with  the 
lads  and  he  has  a laugh  and  a 
giggle  somewhere  in  the 
background.” 

Leicester’s  chief  executive 
Peter  Wheeler  spotted  Serevi 
18  months  ago  playing  at 
Twickenham  in  Dwyer’s 
World  XV  in  a Sanyo  Cup 
match  against  the  Tigers.  As 
the  dub  coach  Dwyer  Jumped 
at  the  chance  to  sign  the  29- 
year-old  half-back  on  a three- 
year  contract  given  Leices- 
ter’s born-again  commitment 
to  a more  expansive  style 
aimed  at  winning  new  friends. 

In  fact,  Serevi  Is  a hugely 
experienced  performer  whose 
career  includes  a spell  at  the 
Mitsubishi  club  in  Japan, 
which  he  found  less  congmlal 
than  Leicester  because  of  the 
language  problem. 

He  was  a Fiji  fixture  by  the 
time  they  reached  the  1991 
World  Cup  — they  failed  to 
qualify  in  1995  — and  in  the 
mid-Nineties  he  guided  the 
team  to  a succession  of  Hong 
Kong  Sevens  final*  culminat- 
ing in  March’s  World  Cup  : 
Sevens  triumph  over  South 
Africa  in  which  he  finished 
with  a tournament  total  of 
nine  tries. 

A number  of  dubs  pursued 
him  last  summer  but  Serevi 
says  he  favoured  Leicester  for 
the  family  atmosphere,  while 
the  money  he  has  been  able  to 


send  home  to  his  family  in 
Suva  is  substantial  by  local 
standards.  Next  week  his  wife 
Kava  and  inffrT||t  daughters 
Una  and  Nate  are  due  to  join 
him  in  Rolleston  which  will 
slash  his  phone  bills. 

Apart  from  his  creative  rap- 
port with  Back,  an  old  sevens 
adversary,  Serevi  has  estab- 
lished a good  working 
relationship  with  South  Afri- 
ca’s World  Cup  fly-half  Joel 
Stransky,  the  pivotal  figure  in 
Leicester’s  drive  towards 
new-age  rugby. 

“I  like  the  way  Leicester 
want  to  play  and  I owe  a lot  to 
Joel,  who  has  helped  me  get 
accustomed  to  the  way  things 
are  done  here,”  said  Serevi. 
“He  has  worked  on  my  pass- 
ing, kicking  and  general 
game-plan.” 

At  times  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve southern-hemisphere 
personnel  have  become  so  in- 
fluential at  Leicester,  who 
only  two  seasons  ago  fielded  a 
team  of  15  Englishmen  under 
an  English  coach.  Yet  the 
presence  of  Serevi  is  the  sur- 
est sign  that  there  can  be  no 
going  back  to  the  traditional 
era  of  the  slow  mauL 

“Serevi  has  great  vision 
and  great  skills  and  it’s  down 
to  us  to  improve  on  the  good 
filings  that  tend  to  happen 
around  him,”  said  Dwyer. 
“He’s  a sensible  guy  and  he 
has  settled  in  very  wefl. 

“The  players  around  him 
need  to  understand  what  he 
can  do  whenever  he  gets  the 
ball  in  his  hands,  though  be 
requires  a bit  of  room  to  clear 
a path  through  the  heavy  traf- 
fic. They've  got  to  keep  their 
eyes  open  and  get  the  benefit 
from  his  impact  on  defences 
by  reacting  quickly  to  half- 
chances when  they  come.” 

Wherever  Serevi  plays  for 
the  Tigers,  one  thing  is  made 
plain-  this  finely  balanced  5ft 
9in  Pacific  Islander  Is  exactly 
the  kind  instinctive  person- 
ality the  Premiership  needs  to 
get  more  fans  through  the 
gate  and  lift  TV  ratings  for 
live  matches. 

The  damp,  softly  1ft 
grounds  of  England’s  major 
clubs  may  be  a world  away 
from  the  hard  glare  of  Suva 
but  Serevi  has  the  talent  to 
feel  at  home  anywhere. 


SaturtayOggber2519g 

Snooker  


Rmnrrng  hack  — Serevi  in  fall  flight  fhr  T^icestor  carries  the  kind  of  star  quality  the  English  game  needs  ROSSWNNAJRD 


Leicester  keep  faith  as  Richmond  go  north  for  Sunday  showdown 


Robert  Kitson 

NEWCASTLE,  Saracens 
and  Richmond  may 
lead  the  Premiership 
but  the  presence  of  some  20 
internationals  at  Welford 
Road  today  means  that  no- 
body can  dismiss  the 
Leicester-Bath  match  as  a 
routine  mid-table  affair. 

The  days  are  gone  when 
the  title  race  was  a straight 


contest  between  these  two 
clubs  but  all  those  with  a 
stake  in  English  rugby  will 
feel  involved  in  this  sold- 
out  showcase,  not  least  the 
country’s  most  recent  cap- 
tain Phil  De  Gian  vllle. 

The  Bath  centre  insists  he 
Is  “completely  relaxed**  at 
the  prospect  of  losing  that 
job  to  Lawrence  Dallaglio 
or  Martin  Johnson  but  Los- 
ing his  place  in  the  England 
side,  particularly  with  Jer- 


emy Guscott  out  injured,  is 
another  matter. 

The  new  England  coach 
CUve  Woodward  insists 
form  will  guide  his  selec- 
tions for  next  month’s  in- 
ternationals, starting 
against  Australia,  and  that 
will  lend  an  edge  to  today’s 
midfield  exchanges  be- 
tween De  Glanvllle  and 
Will  Greenwood,  preferred 
by  the  Lions  yet  still  un- 
capped by  his  country. 


Leicester,  by  their  cap- 
tain Johnson's  admission, 
were  “depressingly  bad”  in 
the  25-6  defeat  at  North- 
ampton last  weekend.  But 
their  director  of  rugby  Bob 
Dwyer  has  stuck  with  an 
unchanged  team  for  the 
first  meeting  in  seven  years 
in  which  neither  club  has 
played  as  league  champi- 
ons, while  Bath  have  gone 
for  experience  with  Mark 
Regan  back  at  hooker  and 


McGinley’s  tall  story 


RGchael  Britten  fn  Madrid 


A PURLOINED  putter  has 
transformed  Paul 
McGinley’s  game  here 
this  week.  So  far  it  bas  helped 
the  Dubliner  to  acquire  an 
eagle  and  nine  birdies  in 
rounds  of  66  and  67  to  share 
the  halfway  lead  in  the  Okt 
Pro-Am. 

If  he  continues  to  wield  it 
with  the  same  efficiency  dur- 
ing the  last  two  rounds  at  La 
Moraleja.  the  30-year-old  will 
be  a hot  favourite  to  become 
the  newest  member  of  the 
European  Tour’s  million- 
aires' club  headed  by  Colin 
Montgomerie  and  Bernhard 
Langer. 

After  the  Qve  birdies  in  his 
second  error-free  round  in  the 
Spanish  capital  McGinley 
owned  up  to  taking  the  putter 
from  the  tournament  bag  of 
bis  team-mate  Darren  Clarke 
during  last  week's  ninth  ill 
Cup  at  St  Andrews.  “Darren 
has  more  putters  than  he  has 
motor  cars,  so  I knew  he 
would  not  miss  it,”  he  said. 

“It  is  a standard  length 


Scotty  Cameron  club  but  it  is 
three  inches  longer  than  the 
one  I have  been  using  for  the 
last  three  years,  and  I am  now 
standing  much  taller  to  the 
ball  on  the  greens.” 

Raising  his  head  and  bands 
has  enabled  McGinley  to 
“rock"  his  shoulders  In  the 
correct  manner,  and  accord- 
ingly the  putts  have  been 
dropping  from  all  angles. 

If  the  farmer  European  1 
Under-25  champion  adds  this  , 
title  to  the  Austrian  Open  he 
won  last  year,  or  finishes  j 
second,  he  will  take  his  prize- 1 
money  in  only  six  full  seasons 
on  the  circuit  into  seven 
figures. 

He  goes  into  today’s  third 
round  alongside  the  New  Zea- , 
lander  Michael  Campbell, 
whose  66  also  elevated  him  to  ' 
an  11-under-par  total  of  133. 

Campbell,  a Maori  of  Scot- 
tish descent,  looked  as  though 
he  would  reach  the  million- 
pound  landmark  in  a third  of 
McGinley’s  time  when  he  was 
runner-up  for  the  Volvo  PGA 
and  British  Masters  in  1995, 
and  was  also  third  in  the 
Open  to  take  fifth  place  in  the 


European  rankings.  But  he 
then  went  into  free  fall,  losing 
his  card  last  season,  and  has 
continued  to  struggle  this 
year  while  relying  on  invita- 
tions from  sponsors. 

Campbell  began  this  last- 
chance  week  at  136  in  the 
money  list  but  after  recent 
help  from  the  Irish  coach  Don 
Paterson,  and  a tip  from  his 
fellow  New  Zealander 
Stephen  Scahilt  bas  suddenly  I 
returned  to  form.  A top-five 
finish  w£Q  restore  him  to  the 
circuit  in  1998. 

Scotland’s  Raymond  Rus- 
sell and  the  Spanish  trio  of 
Miguel  Angel  Jimenez,  Fer- 
nando Roca  and  Pedro  Lin- 
hart  share  third  place  at  nine  i 
under  pair.  However  Seve  Bal-  , 
lest  eras  is  seven  strokes  fur- 
ther back  after  tetririg  three 
putts  from  10  feet  for  a double 
bogey  at  the  5th  to  put  himself 
in  danger  of  another  failure. 

He  responded  with  four 
birdies  in  the  last  11  holes,  a 
putt  of  20  feet  at  the  13th  and  a 
three-iron  over  the  lake  at  the 
16th  keeping  alive  his  hopes 
of  a first  victory  for  two 
seasons. 


Nicholas  hopes 
suffer  big  chill 


Ehpeth  Bumshto 
In  Deauville 


Alison  Nicholas 

started  yesterday’s  first 
round  of  the  Air  France 
Open  enthusiastic  about 
her  chances  of  being 
Europe's  No.  1 for  the  first 
time.  But  after  a pro-am 
format  (two  professionals 
and  two  amateurs)  had  ex-  1 
tended  a round  played  in  | 
bitter  cold  to  almost  six 
hours,  it  seemed  the  US 
Open  champion  would 
rather  have  been  at  borne. 

She  shot  a 73,  with  Aus- 
tralia’s Sbani  Waugh  lead- 
ing on  67.  Nicholas  hopes  to 
close  the  £4,428  gap  on 
Helen  Alfredsson,  wbo 
leads  the  Order  of  Merit 
with  £92J)27.  She  most  be 
first  or  second  here  to  have 
a chance  of  leap-frogging 
the  absent  Swede. 

The  only  other  contender, 
Marie-Laure  de  Lorenzi, 
also  shot  73.  Nicholas 
thought  the  format  was 
hardly  Ideal  tor  the  event 
deciding  the  merit  winner. 


Nigel' Redman  at  lock. 

Two  of  the  leading  trio 
face  each  other  on  Sunday 
when  Richmond,  minus  the 
Latin  Cup  Pumas  Rolando 
Martin  and  Agustin  Plchot, 
go  to  Newcastle  who  again 
start  without  Tim  Stimpson 
(thigh)  and  John  Bentley, 
who  is  on  the  bench. 

England’s  second-choice 
hooker  Phil  Greening  is 
back  in  the  Gloucester  side 
at  Saracens.  Sale  have 


Weekend  fixtures 


KLO  unless  stated] 
fe-t  = an-Uckte] 

Football 


Coventry  v Everton 

Liverpool  v Derby 

Mon  Utd  v Bamstey 

Newcastle  v Blackburn 

Shaft  Wad  v C Palace 

Southampton  v Tottenham  (a-Q 
Wimbledon  v Leeds 


Kevin  Ellis  on  the  bench, 
after  two  weeks  ont  with  a 
dislocated  thumb,  at  Harle- 
quins today. 

Qcdns  need  to  stop  the  rot 
after  three  successive  de- 
feats but  no  fixture  is  more 
critical  to  those  involved 
than  Bedford’s  top-of-the- 
table  trip  to  London  Scot- 
tish in  Premiership  Two. 
Neither  can  afford  to  miss 
out  on  promotion,  but  the 
Exiles  must  do  without  the 


fall-back  Derrick  Lee  (rib). 
• The  RFU  yesterday  ac- 
cepted the  findings  of 
Judge  Gerald  Butler’s  63- 
page  review  into  the 
stormy  in-fighting  of  De- 
cember 1995  to  July  1997, 
with  the  RFU  president  say- 
ing it  considered  that  “alle1 
gations  of  tampering, 
senior  individuals  know-  1 
ingly  misleading  the  union 
and  non-disclosure  of  infor- 
mation are  unfounded”. 


C»v«  Everton 

In  BourneWMM”1 

Happy  days  are  here 
ppgjw  for  Jimmy  White, 
andTnot  before  tune, 
r oct  season,  his  worst  ever, 
he  lost  bis  first  11  matches 
and  finished  2lst  to  toe  rank- 

ings,  a mockery  of  his  telent. 
Tonigbt  he  will  play 

nic  Dale  in  tbe  semi-fiuals  cf 

the  Grand  Prix  here  after 
crushing  Mick 
whom  he  had  lost  their  three 
previous  matches,  5-0  in  omy 
65  minutes.  White  made 
breaks  of  105,  83  and  94.  a 
valedictory  effort  which  came 
dose  to  developing  into  a 144 
total  clearance. 

Quieten  Harm’s  141  thus 
remains  front-runner  for  foe 
£5,000  highest  break  Pra, 
Just  as  it  had  when  white, 
H.tWng  his  5-1  win  over  Alan 
McManus  in  the  last  16,  pot- 
ted IS  reds  and  14  blacks  be- 
fore ignoring  an  easy  brown 
and  a routine  144  in  order  to 
attempt  an  unlikely  I5th 
black. 

He  missed  it  and  foiled  to 
win  foe  £3.000  Toyota  on  offer 
for  a maximum,  but  for  more 
valuable  to  him  was  his 
return  to  form  and  foe  price- 
less thrill  of  moving  back  into 

serious  contention  for  his 
first  major  title  since  foe  UK 
championship  five  years  ago. 

White’s  spell  in  foe  wilder- 
ness has  seemed  endless.  Cos- 
metic surgery  to  cure  a bald 
spot  was  ultimately  success- 
ful but  Left  him  in  such  pain 
that  he  had  to  miss  a ranking 
event  Testicular  cancer  dealt 
him  a brush  with  mortality. 
and  the  deaths  of  his  mother 
and  eldest  brother  devastated 
him. 

Then,  having  earned  £3.3 
million  in  prize-money  and 
probably  another  £2  million 
from  contracts  and  exhibi- 
tions. he  discovered  after 
some  unpleasantness  with  foe 
Inland  Revenue  last  February 
that  he  had  spent  it  alL 
Unlike  the  summers  he 
spent  getting  over  defeats  in 
six  World  Championship  fin- 
als, White  prepared  thorough- 
ly for  foe  new  campaign, 
reaching  both  finals  in  two 
trips  to  China  for  invitation 
events. 

He  also  went  back  to  his 
roots,  practising  daily  with 
up-and-comers  at  Brixton 
Snooker  Centre.  “It's  a 45- 
minute  drive,  an  hour  and  a 
half  coming  back  through  foe 
traffic.”  He  was  proving  to 
himself  his  seriousness  of 
intent 

He  can  double  the  £16.000 
he  has  already  earned  this 
week  by  beating  Dale,  a 
young  Welshman  to  whom  he 
lost  in  the  British  Open  last 


Birmingham  v Oxford  Utd 

Bradford  C v Crowo 

Huddersfield  v Portsmouth  _ 

Ipswich  v Bury 

Middlesbrough  v port  Vale- 
Stockport  v Wolverhampton . 

Stoke  v Sunderland 

Swindon  v Norwich 

Tran  mere  v Charlton 

West  Brom  V Shelf  Utd 


Arsenal  v Aston  Villa  (4.0) 

Bolton  v Chelsea B3USB& 

PA  CWi  Fourth  reusd  e— Fte  Al- 
trincham v Mortmain  tan  BejrfnflStohs  v 
Braintree  Trc  BAIertcay  Tn  v Camberfey 
Tic  Bfytfi  Spartans  v Kidderminster;  Bog- 
nor  Regis  » Fsrnborough:  Bramsgrove  v 
Romford:  Cheltenham  v Sutton  Utd;  Enfield 
v Candulton;  Gainsborough  v Nontax; 
Gloucester  v Wisbech;  Halesowen  v Nortft- 
wtch:  Heybrldge  v Ashford  Tn;  Hlnektey 
litd  v Colwyn  Bay:  Ilkeston  Tn  v Hyde  Utd; 
Kings  Lynn  v Salisbury:  Knypereley  Vic  v 
Boetan  Utd;  Nuneaton  v Emhry;  Runcorn  v 
Lincoln  Utd;  Rushdan  i □’monda  « Bore- 
ham  Wood:  SUUngboume  v Hereford; 
Slough  v Kingston ian;  Southport  * North 
Ferrary  utd;  St  Albans  v Hendon;  Stsfy 
bddge  v Soilhmi;  Tiverton  Tn  v Sudbury 
Tn;  Wlnsford  Utd  v Penrith;  Yeovil  v Hayes. 
QM  YAUXHALL  CONnmtCHi  Dover  v 
Woking;  Gateshead  v TeHurd:  Stevenage* 
Hednesfotd. 


Hockey 


Clubs  out  to  make  the  most  of  their  South  African  players 


Part  Rowley 

^FHREE  of  foe  piasters  who 
I have  made  a big  impact  in 
foe  National  League  this  win- 
ter are  to  return  to  their  na- 
tive South  Africa  on  Monday 
to  represent  them  in  a six- 
Test  series  with  Poland. 

Greg  Nicol  of  Surbiton  and 
foe  Chelmsford  pair  Mike 
Cullen  and  Justin  King  will 
miss  two  First  Division 
matches  and  their  clubs'  EHA 
Cup  third-round  ties. 

Also  going  back  is  Gregor 
Maler,  South  Africa's  No.  2 


goalkeeper,  who  has  been 
kept  out  of  foe  Southgate  line- 
up by  the  outstanding  form  of  i 
Giles  Cadman. 

Two  more  South  Africa  in- 
ternationals, Brian  My  burgh 
of  Old  Loughtonlans  and 
Craig  O’Hagen,  yet  to  make 
his  debut  for  Southgate,  are 
due  to  return  for  the  trip  to 
Argentina  in  early  December. 

O'Hagen  may  make  his 
debut  today  at  Hounslow  In  a 
match  between  two  of  the 
three  teams  sharing  the  top  of 
the  Premier  table.  Hounslow, 
having  held  on  for  a 2-2  draw 
with  the  leaders  Cannock  last 


week,  now  face  a side  with  is 
goals  from  their  last  two 
league  matches. 

All  Premier  clubs  have  a 
home  and  away  mnteh  this 
weekend.  Hounslow  have 
their  return  tomorrow  with 
the  Teddington  side  they 
trounced  6-1  while  South- 
gate's  Sunday  match  Is  with 
East  Grinstead,  who  are  likely 
to  be  without  their  leading , 
scorer  Richard  Gibson.  Can- 
nock face  easier  apposition  in 
Barford  Tigers  and  Beeston. 

Reading;  hoping  to  make  up 
ground  in  the  league,  play 
Guildford  and  Canterbury, 


two  dubs  who  beat  them  last 
season,  while  Teddington  visit 
East  Grinstead  before  their  re- 
match with  Hounslow. 

At  least  one  of  foe  three 
dubs  at  the  top  of  foe  First 
Division  will  lose  their 
100  per  cent  record  tomorrow 
as  Havant  entertain  Brook- 
lands  for  the  first  time. 

Surbiton,  leaders  on  goal 
difference,  head  north  to  War- 
rington. who  have  lost  only 
once  at  home  since  returning 
to  the  National  League  but 
are  without  Nigel  Stanhope 
and  Graham  Dicken,  defen- 
sive stalwarts. 


Bishop's  Stanford  v Purflaot  Bromley  v 
Gravesend  4 It  Deg  t Red  v Yaadlng; 
HtteMn  v Harrow  Bar  Oxford  C v Duhmtch; 
Walton  a Itecstiam  v Aylesbury.  M Dh- 
■elenr  MderSfmt  Tn  v Barton  Rvra:  Chart- 
sey  Tn  v Hampton;  Graye  Atfi  v Thoms  Utd: 
Layton  Pennant  v Abingdon  Tn;  Molesoy  v 
Maidenhead  Utd:  Uxbridge  v Croydon;  Wo- 
kingham Tn  v Leatherheacfc  Worthing  v 
Berwiamsted  Tn.  Tsrimd  DMahm  Bark- 
tag  v Convey  Wand:  Bedford  Tn  v woold- 
otone;  Chertiunt  v ChoKortt  St  Pater.  Eoo- 
waro  Tn  v Tooting  a Mitcham:  Eg  bum  Tn  v 
Banstoad  Ate;  Horsham  v Hungarian!  Tn; 
Marlow  v Tilbury;  Norte  wood  v WHhsm  Tn: 
Windsor  & Elen  v Mot  Pollen;  Wlvenhoe  Tn 
v Bracknell  Tn.  TMrd  DbMcM  Avaley  v 
Hemal  Hempstead;  Corinthian  Casuals  v 
Southall;  Croydon  AUi  v Ford  lAd;  Epsom 
& Ewell  v Hertford  Tn;  Harlow  Tn  v Klnge- 
bury  Tn;  Home  huroh  v Flacfcweil  Hth; 
Lawns  v East  Thurrock  Utd;  Wingate  & 
BncNay  v Ware. 

DR  MunM  LEAGUE!  Prefer  Dtv 
•do™  Atheratane  v Merthyr  Burton  Alb  v 
Csmorldge  C;  Dorchester  v Graalay  Rvrs; 
Forest  Green  v Si  Leonards;  Heednga  v 
Hoteweli  Tn;  TamwarOi  v Crawley  Tn.  MM- 
ted  id «| slut  Button  Tn  v Bedworlh  Utd; 
Braawey  Tn'v  snaps  bad  Dynamo;  Eve- 
■ham  Utd  v Corby  Tm  Rounds  TnvfiC 
Warwick:  Reddltch  Utd  v Paget  Rnere; 
staflord  Rngrs  v Btskenall;  Sutton  Ccrfd- 
<Md  Tn  v Stourbridge;  VS  Rugby  v 
Grantham  Tn.  Buwthwii  ntwtatara  Boslt- 
tay  v Dartford:  Ctevedon  Tn  v Baktacfc  Tic 
Ertm  A Belvedere  v Chelmsford  C:  FWier 
Ate  London  v Cirencester  Tn;  Newport 
ft«W)  v Trowbridge  Tn:  Wotariooville  v 
GtadertOrd  Tn:  Weymouth  vTontoridga  An- 
g^^WtawyTh  v Newport  AFC:  Yale  Tn  v 


OPR  v Mon  C (1.0) 

Second  Division 

Bristol  Rvr*  v Blackpool 

Bum  ley  v Bournemouth 

Chesterfield  v Wycombe 

Fulham  v Northampton 

Gillingham  v Plymouth 

Grimsby  v Watford 

Luton  v Brentford 

Mlllwall  v Wigan 

Preston  v Wrexham 

Southend  v Oldham  __ 

Walsall  v Bristol  C 

York  v Carlisle 

TMrd  Division 

Cardiff  v Hartlepool 

Chester  v Macclesfield 

Exeter  v Scunthorpe 

Hull  v Brighton 

L Orient  v Co  (Chester 

, Lincoln  v Darlington 

Mansfield  V Hemet  

Notts  Co  v Cambridge  Utd 

Peterborough  v Torquay  _____ 

Rochdale  v Rotherham 

Shrewsbury  v Scarborough 
ARNOTT  INSURANCE  NORTHERN 
LEAGUE:  FM  BfiUnfiham  Tn  v Tow  Law 
Tit  Cornett  v Jarrow  Roofing;  Crook  Tn  v 
Penrith;  Durham  C v Eaolngtem;  Murton  v 
Guts  borough  Tm  Northallerton  v Dunaton 
Fed:  Seaborn  RS  v Bllllngtiam  Syn;  Shll- 
don  v RTM  Newcastle;  South  Shields  v 
Morpeth  Tn;  Stockton  v Bodllngton  Ter. 
MORTHBHN  COUNTIES  EAST  LIMUB 
Rptan  Arnold  Tn  v Oasett  AKk  Bring  Tn 
v Pontefract  Cola:  Curzon  Ashton  v Selby 
Tn:  EccteahOI  Utd  v UversadgB:  GW 
Bbouamon  Walt  v Denaby  Ute:  Hal  lam  « 
Huchnah  Tn:  Hateetd  Main  v Thscklay; 
Uattby  MW  v Armthorpe  Weft  Pickering 
Tit  v Sheffield. 

SCREW  RX  DIRECT  LEAGUE:  Premier 
DMMmw  Bamstapte  Tn  v Mangotsfletd 
Uta;  BkMord  v Bristol  MF;  BrisJIngten  v 
Bridgewater  Tn;  Chard  Tn  v Coins  Tn; 
Ksynsham  Tn  v Taunton  Tn:  Odd  Down  v 
Badtwen  W*  Toningun  v Pa utton  Rvis; 
Wsstbury  Utd  v Ebnore. 

*-R  COUNTIES  LEAGUE  (11.0  unless 
sbdadl:  l%M  Dlwteimu  Arsenal  v South* 
end  Utd;  Cambridge  Utd  v MniwaH;  Chart- 
tan  Ate  v Ipswich;  Fulham  v L Orient 
r*y^Fh..9  ■*  G'umpham:  Tottenham  v OPR 
(1G30):  Watford  v Porte  mouth;  West  Ham  v 
c PteMowi  Bournemouth 

rjjriqtoon:  Brisks!  Rvra  v Barnet  Cotchea- 
hwUld  v Bristol  C (120);  Luton  Tn  v 
Tottenham;  Reading  v Southampton;  wim- 
■awwa?w  3?ln0on;  Wycomee  v Oxford  Utd. 
?■?***_  1 JOURNAL  HIGHLAND 
UAGUHi  Ctactinacuddln  « Elgin  C;  Core 
Rngra  v BitoMo  TWaue;  Fraserburgh  v Fort 
Wjolam;  Halm  County  v Keith:  Rothes  v 
FWTW  Medt  Wick  Ac  v Huntly. 

UAGUE  OPWALB*  (230  unless  stated); 
Bangor  C v Carmarthen  Tn  120);  Caemar- 
tan  Tn  v Cwmbran  120);  Conwy  v Cearews; 
Hint  Tn  v Barry  Tn;  Haverfordwest  v Rhyl: 
Howtawn  v Porthmadog:  Rhayader  Tn  v 
Cemoaa  Ynya  Moru  TNB  v bhw  Vale: 

Welshpool  v Aberystwyth.  Toiumim 

Cornish's  Quay  v Inter  CatUa-Te) 
FAIHATIOHALlEAOtm:  Premia  Run 
JtSS  * UCO„r-M):  toCcsnny  C v Derry  C 
(7JKD:  Sligo  Rvra  v Cork  C (T  JO).  Tnmer- 
resn  Bohemians  v Shelboume  (3.15). 


BELL’S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Premier  Division 

Celtic  v St  Johnstone 

Dundee  Utd  v Rangers 

Kilmarnock  v Hibernian 

Motherwell  v Aberdeen  — 

SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

Falkirk  v Dundee 

Or  Morton  v Ayr 

ParUck  v Hamilton.. 

Raith  v Stirling 

St  Mirren  v Alrdria  — 

Second  Division 

Brechin  v Forfar 

Clyde  v Clydebank 

East  File  v Inverness  ct  

Livingston  v Stenhousemuir 

Queen  of  South  v Stranraer 

Third  Division 

Albion  v Queen's  Pk 

Alloa  v East  SHriinp 

Arbroath  v Montrose 

Dumbarton  v Berwick 

Ross  County  v Cowdenbeath 

VMM  LEAGUE;  Premier  DtirWem  Ante 
v Ctlflonvtna;  Ballymena  v Crusaders; 
Glemoran  v Gtonavan:  Omagh  Tn  v Un- 
field;  Ponadown  v Coleraine.  Pint  Dtv. 
teloo:  Ban  peters  v Newry;  Distillery  v 
Umavady  Utd;  Dungannon  Swtfis  v Ban- 
gor Larne  v Garrick. 

Tomorrow 

**  cquMTua  LEAGUE  rwt  mw 

tetevn  Atherton  LR  v Atherton  Collieries: 
Borneo  ugh  v Newcastle  Tn:  Darwen  v 
Present  Cables:  Kssflngdan  V CHIhsroe: 
Holker  OB  v Blackpool  Rvra;  KMsgrtere 
Ate  V Vauxnair  GM:  Mossley  v Ramsbot- 
T”  w Rowwwale  Utd: 
I®  Y Chattortoix ; St  Helens  Tn  v 
Main*  Road:  Warrington  Tn  v Glasses  NE. 
-*-*1*11".'*  P"— ■ EH  LHAOUK, 
"Mtonat  Mnfaiou  Arsenal  v Wembley 

L5?S"  V AratlWen  rui):  Liverpool  v 

T run  mere  Rvra  (1230], 

loe  Hookey 

•UPBRLHAOUHi  Ayr  v Basingstoke 
jS-SO):  Nottingham  v NewcaatM  (AO). 
Tmwamnn  Bracknell  v Manchester  ((LO); 

IB-01:  Sheffield  v B a£ 

Ingmokn  (81301. 

WEDCRS  PLATE:  Swal- 


Hsrlequins  v Sate;  Leicester  v Beth  (215). 
Allied  Dunbar.  Tomorrow,  Bristol  v North- 
ampton; London  Irish  v Wraps;  Newcastle 
v Richmond;  Saracens  v Gtoucester.  Pre- 
ndsrsbl|i  Turn  Coventry  v WiUudleM; 
FyWa  v Blackheete;  London  Scottish  v 
Bedford;  Moseley  v OrraB:  Waterloo  , v 
Ewasr.  west  Hartlepool  v Rotherham. 
JEWSOH  NATIONAL.  LSAGUIh  Om  Uv- 
erpool  a Helens  v Harrogate;  Lydney  v 
Wharf edaler  Newbury  v Rosslyn  Pfc  OUey 
v Leads;  Reading  v Nottingham;  Rugby  v 
Money;  Worcester  v London  Welsh.  Tm 
HorSe  Aepatrla  v Preston  Grasshoppers; 
Blrmlnghant/Sollhiin  v Wlimtngton  PK; 
Kendal  v Stourbridge;  Manchsstsr  v Sedg- 
tey  Pk;  Sandal  v Nuneaton;  Sheffield  v 
Lichfield:  Walsall  v Hinckley.  TM  Smrito 
Baridng  v Bridgwater;  Camberley  v Wes- 
ton-SAtars;  Clifton  v North  Watsham;  Hsv- 
am  v Redruth;  Met  Pol  toe  v Henley;  Plym- 
outh v Esher;  Tabard  v Cheltenham. 
WBJHt  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  (20  unless 

ST!?**  CariMff  v Ebfew 

ywejzaa);  LtenNfi  V Swansea  (Mi;  Neath 
V-Bridgend;  Newport  v Pontypridd.  Pint 
OMriom  Abvavon  v South  Wales  Ppdce; 
Abertllary  v Rummy;  Dunvant  v Liaodov- 
•re  Maesteg  v Bonymaen  (230);  Merthyr 
TrPf°?_  v Pontypooc 

KOI  I ESGUE  TROPHY;  Graep  Al  Edln- 
Are* iv  Hswldc THSte 
Glasgow  Hawks;  Kirkcaldy  v Gala;'  Met- 
tree  _v  Jiurrtei  Mjttseteurgh  v Preston 
■»  ®Ktar  v West  0#  Scot- 
^ Borouahnwilr  y Kelso:  Dundee.  HSFP 
v tutmamock:  JerMtorast  * Paebls 8;  War- 
■ytargvMTUngCouniy.  Orem  C«  Aber- 

dean  GEFP  v Stewarts  Mel  FP;  Gontontans 

m HlHhead/Jordaiv. 
tell  v Glasgow  Southern;  Saffdrk  v Ayr. 
OLUB^MATCHEOi  Grangemouth  v 
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Football  ” 


SPORTS  NEWS  23 


,ns  °n  Pao,°  Wanch°Pe.  the  former  basketballer  from  Costa  Rica  who  takes  his  long  legs  and  unpredictable  style to  Anfield  this  afternoon 


ing  raises  Derby  stock 


JIM  SMITH  admits  that 
it-was  not  exactly  love 
{££“5  *8*  when  he 

2H ! W on 

Paolo  WanchoDe  thi» 

2FS!ISl*Co-a-  Rlc^who 

la  the  most  exotic  of  ail  the 
S’**®*  talents  currently  on 
the  Premiership  catwalk. 

Having  arranged  a special 
match  against  Blackburn 
reserves,  the  Derby  County 

manager  watched  Wanchope 

decline  two  open  goals  with 
such  spectacular  profligacy 
gat  Andy  Cole  would  have 

i^>rt£r°4Ud  to  have  had  his 
imprimatur  on  them.  "But” 

wys  Smith,  “there  was  some- 
mere.  Something  that 
intrigued  me.” 

It  is  the  sort  of  tale  related 
oy  misty-eyed  trainers  as  they 
l®ad  in  the  Derby  winner  at 
Epsom,  explaining  their  com- 1 
Pulsion  to  spend  several  hun- , 
dmd  thousand  guineas  of  an  i 
owner’s  money  on  the  runtiest- 1 
“ofemg  yearling  at  the  sales. 

The  comparison  is  apt  see- 
ing that  Wanchope  is  as  leggy 
mid  raw  as  a yearling.  All 
windmilling  limbs  as  be  runs, 
he  has  been  described  as  a 
dancing  octopus,  while  Smith 
says  mat  he  has  Faustina  \s- 
- Praia's  ability  and  Carlton 
Palmer's  legs.  The  reverse 
or  that  combination  is 
imthinkable. 

Wanchope’s  skills  are  so 
quirkily  expressed  that  many 
experts  cannot  decide 
whether  he  is  a reincarnation 
oT  George  Best  or  Clyde  Best, 
me  former  West  Ham  striker 
from  Bermuda  who  was  mem- 
orably described  as  having 
the  grace,  in  full  flight,  of  a 
runaway  truck  ftiil  or  rubble. 

But  eight  goals  in  10  games, 
including  two  gems  against 
Manchester  United  after 
lfingthy  dribbles,  suggest  that 
appearances  mean  as  little  in 
football  as  in  me  racing  pad- 
dock.  Nor  can  anyone  ques- 
tion the  temperament  of  a 
man  who  scored  the  first  of 
those  goals  on  his  debut  at 
Old  Trafford  in  April. 

“Was  I frightened  to  play 
first  in  such  a big  game?”  he 
returns  the  question.  “No,  why 
should  I havp  been?  Nervous, 
yes,  but  not  frightened.  I mink 
in  England  mere  is  too  much 
respect  for  players  at  big  clubs 
like  Manchester  United. 
Arsenal  and  .Liverpool. 

“Of  course  I have  respect 
but  I*  am  not  scared  of  any 
opponent  I like  to  play,  to 
take  me  chances  and  to  fry  to 
score  a goal  every  game.  Most 
of  the  time  here  I don't  know 
the  name  of  my  opponents,  so  1 
• I don't  worry  about  them.*'  i 

Alan  Hansen  is  among  crit-  1 
ics'of  Wanchope.  who  at  6ft  i 
4in  and  with  legs  longer  than  i 


the  model  Elle  MacPherson's. 
is  bound  to  look  awkward.  He 
arrived  in  the  Ifreixuershlp 
from  a basketball  court  at  the 
ggggl*  °f  Southern 

“Until  a couple  of  years  ago  I 
was  thinking  only  of  basket- 
ed. ' says  Wanchope.  "It  has 
been  very  helprul  to  me  on  the 
football  pitch,  getting  in  and 
out  of  the  box  quickly  and 
using  my  arms  when  1 turn  to 
ni£  space.  I use  a lot  ctf  basket- 
ball moves.  In  both  sports  you 
are  trying  to  find  room  in  a 
small,  crowded  area.” 

Perhaps  this  cross-fertillsa- 
tion  or  sporting  abilities  has 
helped  to  confuse  Manchester 
United  and  other  victims, 
since  the  United  goalkeeper 
Peter  Schmeichel  could  not 
have  looked  more  surprised 
had  Wanchope  dribbled  the 
ball  round  him  with  his  right 
hand  and  slam-dunked  it  into 
bis  net 


‘I  have  respect 
but  I am  not 
scared.  I like  to 
try  to  score 
every  game. 
Most  of  the  time 
here  I don’t 
know  the  name 
of  my 

opponents,  so  I 
don’t  worry 
about  them’ 


Wanchope  left  home  in 
Costa  Rica  — his  father  is  an 
accountant,  his  mother  a 
nurse  — to  live  the  California 
dream.  But  two  years  ago,  on 
a whim,  he  went  back  on  holi- 
day and,  like  the  man  who 
came  to  dinner,  never  left. 

Playing  football  with  his 
friends  rekindled  his  child- 
hood enthusiasm  for  the  game 
and  almost  before  he  knew  it 
he  had  signed  for  Herediano. 
Within  weeks  he  was 
seconded  into  Costa  Rica's 
team  for  the  mini-World  Cup, 
swiftly  graduating  to  then- 
senior  team  In  their  quest  for 
France  199& 

His  performance  against 
the  United  States  caught  the 
eye  of  Bob  McNab,  the  left- 
tack  in  Arsenal’s  Double  win- 
ning side  and  now  living  on 
America's  west  coast.  When 


i»  Derby  were  given  second  op- 
s Uon  after  Queens  Park 
) Rangers'  rejection,  it  brought 
i a quizzical  look  from 
i Wanchope. 

He  says:  “7  had  never  beard 
1 of  Derby.  I had  to  get  out  a 

- map  to  see  where  it  was  and 
i to  find  out  whether  It  was  a 
i big  town  or  a little  town. 

I “Of  course  life  is  very  dif 
I ferent  here  from  home.  Yes,  I 
i get  homesick,  it  is  natural. 

- But  I have  to  be  professional, 
i I play  my  aim  music  and 

i think  of  the  sunshine  and  I 
spend  a lot  of  time  on  my 
computer,  sending  e-mail  to 
i friends." 

His  team-mates,  Wanchope 
says,  are  teaching  him  the 
language  of  football  and,  one 
suspects,  some  dodgy  Anglo- 
Saxon  expressions  as  well 
There  is  also  the  universal 
language  of  the  flying  tea  cup 
to  look  forward  to  when  the 
manager  is  trying  to  get  a 
subtle  point  across. 

“I  think  we  can  challenge 
for  the  championship  if  we 
believe  enough  that  we  can,” 
he  says.  “Some  players  don’t 
believe  it  but.  if  we  continue 
to  win,  more  of  them  wHL" 

He  admires  Alan  Shearer 
and  reveals  a surprise  hero  of 
his  own  while  playing  street 
football  back  home.  While  the 
other  boys  claimed  the  identi- 
ties of  Careca  or  Maradona  or 
Pele,  Wanchope  always  opted 
to  be  Marco  van  Basten.  “He 
was  such  a strong  player.  And 
so  technically  good.” 

Smith,  who  paid  £L2  mil- 1 
lion  for  Wanchope  and  the 
Costa  Rican  midfielder  Maur- 
icio  Solis,  realises  he  has  an 
uncut  diamond  which  he 
must  beware  of  polishing  too 
vigorously.  ‘T  don't  want  to 
knock  that  special  thing  out 
of  him.  But,  if  he  keeps  his 
feet  on  the  ground,  he  can  go 
all  the  way.” 

Solis  might  also  get  his 
chance  against  Liverpool  at 
Anfield  today  as  injuries  and 
international  call-ups  have 
weakened  Smith's  squad.  The 
24-year-old  has  been  pushed 
into  the  background  as  he 
was  away  on  World  Cup  duty 
for  the  first  two  games  of  the 
season  and  has  since  been 
hindered  by  the  ruling  which 
allows  a club  to  field  no  more 
than  three  non-EEC  players. 

"When  we  signed  them, 
there  were  people  who  said  he 
would  be  a better  player  in 
English  football  than  Wan- 
chope," adds  Smith. 

After  the  week  Liverpool 
have  bad,  humiliated  by  a 
poor  Everton  side  and  then 
humbled  in  France,  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Costa  Ricans' 
unpredictable  skills  ought  to 
round  things  off  nicely.  b 
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Natural  high . . . Paolo  Wanchope  enjoys  a moment  of  reflection  after  training  earlier  this  week 


FRANK  BARON 


Big  Ron 
the  big 
tip  to 
take  on 
Ulster 


Peter  White 

RON  ATKINSON  has 
emerged  as  a leading 
contender  to  replace 
Bryan  Hamilton,  sacked  late 
on  Thursday  night  as  North- 
ern Ireland  manager. 

With  the  Irish  Football 
Association  chairman  Jim 
Boyce  quick  to  announce  yes- 
terday that  non-Ulstermen 
would  be  considered,  the  post 
looked  well  suited  to  the 
widely  experienced  57-year- 
old,  who  is  keen  to  return  to 
management  but  chary  of 
day-to-day  duties. 

Significantly  the  IFA  is  also 
thought  to  want  someone  of 
the  former  Manchester 
United  manager's  charisma  to 
lift  player  morale  after  a dis- 
appointing World  Cup  quali- 
fying campaign  in  which  they 
had  only  one  win  — in  an  ad- 
mittedly tough  group  contain- 
ing Germany,  Portugal  and 
Ukraine  — and  slipped  to  75th 
in  the  Fife  world  rankings- 
Atkinson,  disgruntled  at 
his  back-office  role  when  he 
left  Coventry  City  in  the  sum- 
mer, yesterday  would  confirm 
only  that  he  was  available. 
"My  media  work  is  keeping 
me  very  busy  but.  If  the  right 
offer  came  along,  1 might 
be  tempted  back  into 
management” 

Earlier  Boyce  said  the  IFA 
would  be  "casting  our  net 
very  wide”  but  added  that 
quick  replacements  for  Ham- 
ilton and  his  assistant  Gerry 
Armstrong  were  not  essential 
as  the  team's  next  scheduled 
match  is  not  until  September. 

Serving  managers  — all  Ul- 
stermen — also  thought  to  be 
in  the  frame  for  the  job  are 
Raith’s  Jimmy  Nicholl,  Mac- 
clesfield's Sammy  Mcllroy 
and  Leicester’s  Martin 
O'Neill,  whose  possible  depar- 
ture sent  the  Premiership 
club’s  shares  plummeting  on 
their  day  of  flotation. 

'1  would  like  to  say  that  I 
am  stunned  that  lean  have  an 
effect  on  the  stock  market," 
said  O'Neill  after  shares  im- 
mediately feu  16p  from  their 
£1.10  opening  price. 

Hamilton  pronounced  him- 
self "very  surprised"  at  the 
abrupt  termination  of  his  ex- 
piring contract  "The  team 
has  not  deteriorated;  it’s  got 
bigger.  That’s  just  the  way 
lift  goes  but  I assure  you 
there  is  life  after  the  IFA." 


A N Other 


THIS  stocky  and  tenacious 
midfielder  had  a habit  of 
upsetting  the  opposition, 
not  to  mention  the  oppos- 
ing supporters,  but  at  least 
one  of  his  old  teams  could  I 
do  with  a little  more  of  bis 
devilry  just  now.  His  career  i 
got  off  to  a sweetly  sticky  I 


start  before  plunging  into  a 
wine  lake.  At  his  best,  how- 
ever. he  wore  a more  dis- 
tinctive red.  His  second 
blue  period  was  paler  than 
his  first  and  be  eventually 
found  a Job  on  the  right 
lines. 

Lost  week:  George  Burley  (Ips- 
wich Town.  Sunderland, 
Gillingham). 


Premiership  preview 


Evans  gets  the 
Wenger  vote 


Part-timers  claim  Chelsea  were  lucky  to  lose  only  3-2 

Tromso  scoff  at  Gullit  blast 


Martin  Thotpo  and  Don  Beet 
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RusseU  Thomas 

ROY  EVANS  was  “disil- 
lusioned” on  Tuesday 
but  defiant  yesterday, 
insisting  “this  is  not  a crisis 
yet”.  But  it  must  be,  Liver- 
pool’s manager  was  given  an 
implicit  vote  of  confidence  on 
the  eve  of  the  tricky  home- 
coming against  Derby. 

The  vote  came  from  on.  high 
— not  the  Anfield  hierarchy 
— but  from  the  Frenchman 
whose  Arsenal  team  head  the 
Premiership  pile.  Ars&ne 
Wenger,  without  mentioning 
Evans's  name,  still  tips  his 
side  as  title  diaDeogers. 

This  Frenchman  borrowed 
the  fawiUar  English  excuse  for 
Liverpol’s  latest  French  deba- 
cle — they  were  “drained"  in 
Strasbourg  by  fixture  pres- 
sures — but  predicted  Ev- 
ans’s men  will  recover  their  , 
health.  “I  don’t  think  Liver- , 
pool  can  be  ignored  for  the  1 
challenge  of  the  champion- 
ship,” be  said,  "because  none 
of  the  big  dubs  have  played 
one  another  yet.” 

Wenger,  whose  unbeaten 
•team  — at  least  in  Tgnglanrt  — 
entertain  Aston  Villa  tomor- 
row, added;  "We  will  not 
know  the  real  situation  until 
early  December.  There  are 
some  very  important  matches 
next  month  when  we  play 
Manchester  United  — and 


then  they  play-  Liverpool " 

That,  according  to  the  An- 
field whispers,  could  be  Ev- 
ans’s last  game  In  charge. 
Today  he  is  demanding  “a 
performance  from  the  play- 
ers” but  it  could  well  be 
Derby's  multi-nationals  who 
provide  ft  to  front  of  a critical 
Anfield.  David  James  particu- 
larly needs  “a  performance” 
with  the  American  Brad  Frie- 
del  lined  up  to  replace  him. 

Stan  Collymore's  quest  to 
add  to  his  solitary  Villa  goal 
will  not  be  resumed  for  about 
three  weeks  after  the  suffer- 
ing £7  million  striker  under- 
went nasal  surgery  to  ease  a 
breathing  problem. 

Collymore  will  miss  not 
only  the  visit  to  Highbury  — 
as  does  Savo  Milosevic,  away 
with  Yugoslavia  — but  also 
the  Uefe  Cup  return  with  Ath- 
letic Bilbao  on  Tuesday  week. 
Julian  Joachim  is  likely  to 
start  for  the  first  time  this 
season  while  David  Seaman 
makes  an  Arsenal  record 
353rd  appearance  in  goal. 

Today  statisticians  will 
monitor  events  at  Manchester 
United,  where  Barnsley’s 
manager  Danny  Wilson  con- 
cedes bis  men  are  expected 
"to  lose  five,  six  or  seven-nil'’. 

Barnsley  last  won  at  Old 
Trafford  on  Christmas  Day, 
1923  in  an  old  Second  Div- 
ision fixture.  It  is  their  only 
success  in  15  meetings  there. 


CHELSEA’S  complaints 
about  the  farcical  con- 
ditions under  which 
their  European  Cup 
Winners'  Cup  tie  against 
Tftanso  was  played  were  dis- 
missed yesterday  by  the  Nor- 
wegian part-timers,  who  ar- 
gued that  Ruud  Gullit's  side 
were  fortunate  to  lose  only  3-2. 

The  Chelsea  manager 
accused  Uefe  of  running  a 
“Mickey  Mouse"  competition 
but  the  Tromso  midfielder 
Bjorn  Johansen  said:  ‘They 
were  hicky  the  snow  came.  If  it 
hadn't  there  is  no  way  they 
would  have  got  two  goals  while 
we  would  have  got  four  or  five. 

“English  footbaD  is  supposed 
to  be  hard  but  Chelsea's  tempo 
was  rubbish.  They  played  so 
slowly  we  could  stand  and 


watch  than  as  they  tried  to 
pass  the  ball  around.  They 
didn’t  create  a chance  while  it 
was  a proper  match  and  I don’t 
think  they  would  have  created 
one  in  the  second  half  if  the 
weather  had  stayed  the  same." 

Gullit  was  unable  to  contain 
his  frustration  after  a second  , 
haft  played  in  a blizzard.  “If  we 
had  gone  out  of  Europe  be- , 
cause  of  a game  like  that  it 
would  have  been  a disgrace," 
he  said.  “I  asked  the  president 
of  file  Norwegian  Federation 
what  be  felt;  and  he  said  they 
I would  not  have  allowed  the 
I game  to  go  ahead  if  it  had  been 
a league  match.” 

Gullit’s  raised  eyebrows 
when  told  that  Tromso’s  rele- 
gation play-off  on  Sunday  wiD 
be  played  indoors  on  plastic 
spoke  volumes. 

The  £400,000  transfer  of  the 
24-year-old  French  striker  Sa- 


I massi  Abou  from  Cannes  to 
West  Ham  has  run  into  trou- 
I ble.  “Hie  has  passed  his  medi- 
cal but  we  are  still  in  dispute 
with  his  dub,"  said  the  Ham- 
mers' managing  director  Peter 
Storrle.  “As  Car  as  we  are  con- 
cerned the  deal  is  off  unless 
they  resurrect  it  by  Monday."  ; 

Kevin  Keegan,  Fulham’s  1 
chief  operating  officer,  has  bro- 
ken the  London  club's  transfer 
record  with  the  ELlmfflimi 
capture  of  the  West  Brom 
striker  Paul  Peschisolido.  The 
Canadian  international’s  deal 
runs  for  four  years. 

‘This  is  a sensible  signing;'' 
said  Keegan.  "We  won’t  spend 
silly  money  but  this  is  the 
right  player  at  exactly  the 
right  price." 

Stockport  also  broke  their 
transfer  record  yesterday,  pay- 
ing Tranmere  £250.000  for  the 
midfielder  Paul  Cook. 


Bolton  yesterday  took  the 
winger  Franz  Carr  on  a 
month’s  loan  from  Reggiana. 

England’s  attempt  to  share 
the  2006  World  Cup  with  Scot- 
land and  Wales  has  been  scup- 
pered by  Fife,  which  has  con- 
firmed that  it  will  not  consider 
a bid  from  England  to  host  a 
competition  that  would  take  in 
venues  such  as  Hampden  Park 
and  Cardiff  Arms  Park. 

Keith  Copper,  a Fife  spokes- 
man, said:  “The  regulations  for 
the  World  Cup  state  that  it  is 
organised  by  one  single 
national  football  association, 
which  Is  one  country  in  foot- 
ball terms." 

Copper  then  added  mysteri- 
ously: "You  might  ask  why  the 
2002  World  Cup  Is  a joint  ven- 
ture between  Japan  and  South 
Korea,  but  it  was  made  dear 
that  this  wfQ  be  an  exceptional 
and  unique  occasion.” 


Celtic  may  have  to  double  League  hits  brake  as  breakaway 

their  £ 1 m to  land  Lambert  clubs  press  their  demands 


For  full  previews  of  even/ 
Premiership  fixture,  live  scores,  plus^our 
unique  Clipboard  service  and  match  reports 
hours  before  they  hit  the  news-stands. 

Visit  the  greatest  site  in  English  football. 
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Performance  of  the  week: 
Qianlnca  Vlalli  (Chelsea), 
whose  two  late  goals  in 
Tromso  on  Thursday  have 
probably  dug  his  team  out 
of  a snowdrift  in  the  Cup 


Winners'  Cup. 


Kamara  lands 
in  hot  water 

THE  Bradford  City  man- 
ager Chris  Samara  and 
Portsmouth’s  physiotherapist 
Neil  Sfflett  have  been  charged 
with  misconduct  by  the  Foot- 
ball Association  following  a 
mass  brawl  between  the  two 
sides  os  Tuesday  night 
Sillett  confronted  Brad* 
ford’s  Darren  Moore  as  -he 
went  to  treat  a player.  A 
brawl  followed  during  which 
Kamara  rushed  on  to  the 
Fratton  Park  pitch. 

The  Sheffield  United  man- 
| ager  Nigel  Spackman  has  been 
charged  with  misconduct  for 
remarks  to  the  referee  after 
the  game  against  Queen’s 
Park  Rangers  last  Saturday. 


Patrick  Glenn 

CELTIC  have  made  an 
offer  of  around  £1  million 
to  Borussia  Dortmund  for 
Paul  Lambert  But  It  may 
have  to  be  doubled  if  they  are 
to  secure  the  Scottish  interna- 
tional midfielder. 

Michael  Meier,  Dortmund’s 
general  manager,  confirmed 
having  received  Celtic's  bid 
but  said:  ‘It’s  not  enough- 
Paul  will  not  be  leaving  un- 
less we  receive  an  offer  that 
meets  our  correct  valuation." 

Wim  Jansen,  Celtic's  head 
coach,  spoke  last  week  of  his 
need  to- strengthen  the  mid- 
field but  Darren  Jackson’s 
extraordinarily  rapid 
recovery  after  brain  surgery, 
has  given  his  side  the  equiva- 
lent of  a new  forward.  A mere 
eight  weeks  after  his  opera- 
tion Jackson  has  been  given 

permission  to  play  and  he  win 

take  part  in  a reserve-team 
match  against  Ross  County 
on  Monday. 

‘TU  be  back  In  the  first 
team  as  soon  as  my  hair 
grows  in,”  the  baseball- 
capped  Jackson  said  yester- 
day. T wasn’t  due  a final  scan 
until  next  month  but  I knew  I 
was  all  right  and  asked  them 
to  bring  it  forward.  They  did 


it  this  week  and  the  surgeon 
said  I was  brand  new  and 
Could  play  again 

"A  brain  operation  always 
sounds  and  looks  bad  but 
some  players  have  been  out 
longer  than  me  with  cartilage 
or  hamstring  problems.” 

Celtic  might  go  to  tbe  top  of 
the  Premier  Division  today 
by  winning  their  home  match 
against  St  Johnstone.  With  no 
new  injury  problems  Jansen 
is  likely  to  field  tbe  side  that 
beat  Hearts  at  Tynecastle  last 
week.  For  Celtic  to  go.  top, , 
however.  Rangers  would  have  i 
to  lose  to  Dundee  United  at 
Tannadice. 

United  have  improved  be- 
yond measure  since  their  5-1 
defeat  at  Ibrox  In  early 
August.  They  have  since 
returned  to  Glasgow  to  elimi- 
nate Rangers  from  the  Coca- 
Cola  Cup  and  have  readied 
the  final  Last  week  they  beat 
Motherwell  4-0  at  home. 

“We've  seen  the  two  feces  of 
United  this  season,”  said  the 
Rangers  manager  Walter 
Smith,  who  will  probably  be 
without  the  injured  defender 
Sergio  Porrini.  •'We  beat 
them  rather  easily  early  on 
but  they've  shown  since  that 
tomorrow’s  will  be  a tough 
match  against  a team  growing 
in  confidence." 


SCOTLAND'S  breakaway 
movement  ran  Into  an- 
other brick  wall  yesterday 
when  their  request  for  a 
special  league  management 
committee  meeting  on  Mon- 
day was  turned  down, 
writes  Patrick  Glenn. 

Tbe  10  Premier  Division 
teams  are  been  to  acceler- 
ate their  retirements  from 
the  Scottish  Football 
League  and  to  have  their 
new  set-up  in  place  for  next 
season.  But  their  efforts 
have  been  stalled  by  deter- 
mined opposition  from 
lower-division  clubs. 

At  the  last  league  manage- 
ment  committee  meeting 
only  four  of  the  10  break- 
away clubs’  motions  to 
retire  were  passed  — Dun- 
fermline, Hearts,  Mother- 
well  and  Kilmarnock.  The 
other  six  lost  out  as  they 
each  have  a member  on  the 
12-man  committee  who  was 
denied  the  chance  to  vote  on 
his  own  side's  motion. 

They  had  hoped  to  alter 
the  voting  procedure  on 
Monday,  in  time  for  the 
special  general  meeting  of 
the  league  that  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  November  18, 
when  all  the  members  will 
consider  the  petitions  from 
the  breakaway  dubs. 


With  the  next  committee 
meeting  not  due  until  No- 
vember 20  there  win  be  no 
opportunity  for  Celtic, 
Rangers,  Dundee  United, 
Aberdeen.  Hibernian  and 
St  Johnstone  to  secure  the 
provisional  permission  to 
retire  that  they  seek. 

It  seems  likely  that  only 
the  four  cases  already  provi- 
sionally approved  by  the 
management  committee  will 
be  put  before  the  general 
meeting.  The  other  six  will 
have  to  go  through  the  en- 
tire process  at  a later  date. 

Even  If  the  four  secure  the 
acceptance  of  their  retire- 
ment at  the  general  meeting, 
however,  they  win  sttH  have 
to  go  back  to  the  manage- 
ment committee  for  its  con- 
sent to  reduce  the  statutory 
two  full  seasons*  notice  of 
their  intention  to  retire. 

Peter  Donald,  the  league 
secretary,  explained  yester- 
day’s refusal  to  convene  a 
committee  meeting..  “These 
meetings  are  planned  in  ad- 
vance, although  by  consen- 
I sus  there  may  he  others 
slotted  in  between  if  there 
are  special  circumstances,” 
he  said.  “Clearly  the  con- 
sensus on  this  occasion  did 
not  merit  a meeting,  so  it 
was  not  granted.” 
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Showdown  in  Jerez:  Villeneuve  v Schumacher 
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Practice  not  quite  perfect . . . Jacques  Villeneuve,  left,  heads  for  the  gravel  while  Michael  Schumacher  waves  from  the  cockpit  of  his  Ferrari  before  yesterday's  free  session  left  h*™  in  ninth  place,  five  behind  his  rival  photograph  mgra  mike  cooper 

Alan  Henry  sees  the  two  contenders  for  the  title  give  little  away  in  their  preparations  for  the  all-important  European  Grand  Prix 

Villeneuve  pins  his  hopes  on  a fair  fight 
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David  Lacey 

Mellor  rules 
OK  as  FA’S 
Italy  probe 
toes  the  line 


■■HERE  appears  to  have 

■ been  a coop  at  Lancaster 

■ Gate.  David  Mellor 
Rules,  OK?  How  else  is  one  to 
interpret  the  conclusion 
reached  by  the  Football 
Association  in  Its  report  on 
the  crowd  trouble  which  ac- 
companied England's  World 
Cup  qualifier  In  Rome  two 
weeks  ago? 

In  blaming  the  Italians  for 
over-aggressive  police  tactics. 

poor  segregation,  inept 
ste warding  and  bad  organisa- 
tion all  round,  the  FA  has  fol- 
lowed the  line  that  Mellor, . 
who  is  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment’s football  Task  Force, 
was  peddling  in  the  immedi- 
ate aftermath  of  the  violent 
scenes  in  the  Stadio  OLimpico. 


Both  have  a point;  all  that 
seems  to  have  been  organised 
in  Home  was  the  chaos,  and  in 
drawing  tip  its  report  the  FA 
has  listened  to  numerous  ac- 
counts of  what  happened  from 
people  who  were  there.  But  to 
offer  such  a round  condemns-  - 
tion  while  admitting  that 
some  England  fans  were  guilty 
of "drunken,  disorderly  be- 
haviour” in  the  city  before  the 
game  suggests  the  FA  has  for- 
gotten that  one  of  the  most 
pleasurable  aspects  of  the  1994 
World  Cop  was  an  absence  of 
the  poisoned  atmosphere  cre- 
ated by  such  behaviour. 

The  difference  in  the  United 
States,  of  course,  was  that  Eng- 
land were  not  there  and  the 
local  sheriff  in  Orlando  never 
got  to  use  his  tank.  That  is 
l what  makes  the  present  hub- 
bub about  setting  up  interna- 
tional seminars  on  hooligan- 
ism,  banning  known 
troublemakers  from  going 
j abroad,  insisting  on  strict 
crowd  segregation  in  next 
summer’s  tournament  in 
France,  and  even  getting  Italy 

I fined  by  Fifa  for  what  hap- 
pened in  Rome  so  depressing. 

The  FA  is  rightly  proud  of 
the  way  a peaceful  and  enjoy- 
able European  Championship 
was  hosted  last  year.  But  let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  after 
England  had  lost  to  Germany 
on  penalties  in  the  semf-finaiq 
there  were  outbreaks  of  vio- 
lence in  the  centre  of  London 
and  elsewhere.  Something 
similar  occurred  after  West 
Germany  had  beaten  England 


THE  big  guns  were 
kept  muzzled  yester- 
day as  Jacques  Ville- 
neuve and  Michael 
Schumacher  quietly  com- 
pleted their  free  practice  for 
the  European  Grand  Prix,  the 
final  race  of  the  season. 

Villeneuve,  who  has  won 
seven  races  this  year,  will 
start  one  point  behind  his 
German  rival  and  needs  to 
finish  ahead  of  him  here  and 
in  one  of  the  top  six  scoring 
places  to  win  his  first  world 
title.  Should  the  pair  finish 
| level  on  points,  Villeneuve 's 
> seven  successes  will  give  him 
the  title  ahead  of  Schu- 
: macher's  five. 

Fears  have  been  expressed 
that  Villeneuve  might  be  the 
victim  of  a carve-up  but  Schu- 
macher has  vowed  not  to  be- 
come involved  in  anything  of 
the  sort  and  the  finnadian 
said  yesterday:  “I  won’t  be 
trying  anything  stupid.  All  I 
will  be  concerned  about  Is  fin- 
ishing in  front  of  MichaeL 
“Drivers  taking  each  other 
out  has  happened  many  times 
in  the  past  It  would  be  a 
shame  if  something  like  that 
happened  here  but  the  higher 
the  stakes  then  the  less  bad 


in  a shoot-out  in  Turin  at  a 
similar  stage  of  Italia  ’90.  Back 
borne  it  was  not  a good  night 
to  be  driving  a Volkswagen. 

Compare  this  to  what  hap- 
pened after  Brazil  had  beaten 
Italy  on  penalties  to  win  the 
last  World  Cup.  Rival  support- 
ers shared  drinks,  songs  and 
banners  on  the  streets  of  Pasa- 
dena and  the  number  of  ar- 
rests could  have  been  counted 
on  one  hand. 

Never  far  from  the  FA’S 
thinking  is  England’s  bid  to 
host  the  2006  World  Cup  and 
here  at  least  the  violent  scenes 
in  Rome  would  appear  to  have 
had  one  beneficial  side-effect 
AD  talk  of  restoring  terracing 
to  some  of  England’s  all-seat 
stadiums,  an  idea  which  hor- 
rified Lancaster  Gate,  has 
been  put  on  indefinite  hold. 

Bring  back  terraces  in  the 
Premiership  and  trouble 
would  follow.  England’s  case 
would  be  in  danger  of  prema- 
ture collapse.  The  situation  is 
bad  enough  as  it  is,  with  those 
clips  of  the  Italian  police  wad- 
ing into  England  fans  repeated 
on  television  whenever  the 
subject  is  brought  up. 

If  a picture  Is  worth  a thou- 
sand words  then  the  impact  of 
a TV  replay  on  human  emo- 
tions is  incalculable.  Those 
scenes  have  gone  around  the 
world  several  times  and  no 
amount  of  protest  by  the  ma- 
jority who  went  to  Rome  sim- 
ply to  enjoy  themselves  peaca- 
bly  and  watch  a game  of 
football  will  allay  the  general 
suspicion  that  England’s  sup- 


porters still  cannot  be  trusted. 

Despite  the  FA  pinning  the 
blame  on  the  Italians,  fears  for 
next  summer’s  World  Cup  in 
France  remain  and  an  impor- 
tant point  seems  to  have  been 
missed.  It  concerns  a differing 
interpretation  of  what  actu- 
ally constitutes  innocent  en- 
joyment France  is  not  that 
daft  about  football-  The 
French  can  get  violent  about 
all  sorts  of  things  but  football 
does  not  generally  qualify  for 
crimes  of  passion  except  per- 
haps. in  Marseille. 

SO  when  close-cropped 
England  fans  wearing 
replica  shirts  and  bull- 
dog expressions  take  over 
pavement  cafes  across  the 
Channel  next  summer  their 
very  presence  will  threaten  a 
breach  of  the  peace  even  if 
they  do  nothing  more  than 
order  lager  in  loud  voices.  Cult 
and  culture  will  be  on  oppo- 
site sides  and  the  CRS  wUl 
whack  anything  that  moves. 

Beyond  the  1998  World  Cup 
lies  the  2000  European  Cham- 
pionship in  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, with  the  draw  to  be 
made  In  January.  England’s 
chance  of  hosting  another 
World  Cup  rests  to  some  ex- 
tent on  these  two  major  tour- 
naments on  her  doorstep 
remaining  trouble-free.  The 
precedents  of  base  English  be- 
haviour in  the  Low  Countries 
are  not  encouraging. 


FA  report,  main  Mctiofi, 
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you  feel  about  doing  some- 
thing like  that,  I guess. 

“But  1 do  not  think  it  will 
happen.  Michael  seems  pretty 
straightforward  and  last  year 
all  of  our  fights  were  fair.  I . 
have  nothing  to  gain  by  an 
accident  If  I were  going  to  do 
something  like  that  I would  i 
have  done  it  at  Suzuka,  when  i 
I had  a nine-point  lead.”  | 

Villeneuve’s  Williams  fin- 
ished with  the  fourth  fastest 
time  yesterday  alter  he  sur- 
vived a trip  into  a gravel  trap 
when  he  missed  his  braking 
point  at  a comer.  Today 
should  be  different  and  he  is 
expected  to  contest  pole  posi- 
tion in  the  hour-long  qualify- 
ing session. 

“I  feel  very  good  with  how 
the  session  has  gone  today,’’ 
said  Villeneuve.  “Usually  we 
are  not  so  quick  in  Friday 
practice  but  here  in  Jerez  our 


homework  has  come  together 
welL  It  is  important  to  be  at 
the  front  of  the  grid,  not  just 
because  it  is  difficult  to  over- 
take here  but  also  because  the 
tyres  are  likely  to  lose  grip 
quickly  once  the  race  starts.” 

Schumacher  was  content 
with  ninth  fastest  Hmp  in  his 
Ferrari  F310B.  “We  concen- 
trated on  our  race  set-up 
today  and  the  car  generally 
feels  good,  so  I am  quite 
happy.”  he  said  with  a smile. 

Olivier  Panis  set  the  fastest 
time  in  his  Prost-Mugen- 
Honda.  With  the  Frenchman 
finishing  only  0.l6sec  ahead 
of  Damon  Hill’s  Arrows- Ya- 
maha and  Rubens  Barricbel- 
Lo’s  Stewart- Ford  completing 
three  cars  on  Bridgestone 
rubber  in  the  top  four,  a first 
Formula  One  win  involving 
the  Japanese  tyre  company  is 
a real  possibility. 


*T  had  a good  feeling  with 
the  car  from  the  beginning 
and  the  understeer  which  was 
my  biggest  concern  early  in 
the  day  is  no  longer  a prob- 
lem,” said  Panis,  who 
returned  to  the  cockpit  only 
two  races  ago  after  breaking 
both  legs  in  a I40mph  crash 
during  the  Canadian  Grand 
Prix  last  June. 

“I  feel  fairly  confident  but 
there  is  still  a great  deal  of 
work  to  be  done.  The  starting 
order  for  Sunday's  race  is 
likely  to  be  extremely  critical 
on  this  narrow  track,”  he 
said. 

Yesterday’s  free  practice 
session  may  well  have 
painted  a misleading  picture. 
One  difficulty  in  reaching  an 
accurate  assessment  of  race 
form  is  the  fact  that  this  cir- 
cuit is  hosting  a grand  prix 
for  the  first  time  since  1994. 


Several  teams  have  tested  at 
the  track  this  year  but  yester- 
day's session  saw  most  com- 
petitors conserving  their 
tyres  until  a decent  amount  of 
rubber  was  laid  on  the  dusty 
tarmac. 

Nevertheless  Hill  was  opti- 
mistic. ”We  are  lapping  a full 
four  seconds  quicker  than  we 
managed  in  testing  here  at 
the  start  of  the  season,"  he 
said,  “although  my  suspicion 
Is  that  we  will  have  trouble 
staying  second  in  qualifying.” 

It  was  confirmed  yesterday 
that  Brazil’s  Pedro  DIniz. 
Hill's  partner  this  season,  has 
signed  a two-year  deal  to  con- 
tinue driving  for  Arrows 
wben  the  Briton  joins  Jordan. 
Diniz  will  be  partnered  by 
Mika  Salo  of  Finland. 

Ferrari*®  last  champion, 
page  21 
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Set  by  Araucaria 
Across 

1 Gambler  loses  his  head  and 
becomes  embezzler  (9) 

6 In  diplomacy  one  Is  implied 

(5) 

9 17, 27,  and14  down  make 
the  race  a spectacle  (8,7) 

10  See  4 

11  Heads  a mine:  can  I come 
round?  (8) 

14  Sweets  on  an  imperial 
flower  (9) 

15  Popular  song  about  king  (5) 

16  Gobfin  puts  slut  out  of  work  (5) 
18  ShesebsomesheUsatwork 

for  Western  sheikdom  (4-5) 

20  Leave  the  country  in 
Eastern  aircraft  at  speed  (8) 

21  Sodal  weapon?  (4) 
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25  ‘A  cannon-ball  took  off  hts 

legs,  so  be ■ (Hood) 

(4,4,3,4) 

26  Wind  from  one  side  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  other?  (5) 

27  Humphrey  sounds  a 
lightweight  (9) 


1 Economise  by  using  a piano 
in  church  (5) 

2 It’s  used  at  Barcelona, 
whence  Ebro  flows — that’s 
wrong  (7) 

3 Appear  to  weave  (4) 

4,10  Had  a problem  in 

payment  taken  by  weasels 
(4,4) 

5 Withdrawal  In  toe  matter  of 
haulage  (10) 

6 See  8 
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7 Where  models  go  on  paddy 
paws?  (7) 

8,6  In  Ume  he  will,  in  the 
lights.  appearas4of410 
(3,4 ,2,3,7) 

12  Eccentric  cleric  dyes  and 
spins  (5,5) 

13  Wet?  Let  us  go  for  the  spare 
drier  (5.5) 
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